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CAMPBELL  -  E  WALD  COMPANY 


W.  H.  Kennedy,  Jr./Vice  President/Director  of  Media  Buying/Campbell-Ewald 

"Your  new  Chicago 
data  bank  helped  us  make 
a  local  intermedia  mix 
even  better.'  r  r^uirk 
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The  Sun-Times/Daily  News 
computer  analyzed  a 
Chicago  intermedia  mix 
of  26  magazines,  33  TV  shows 
and  four  newspapers  for 
Campbell-Ewald.  This  data 
helped  answer  their  questions. 

We  did  it  for  them.  We'll  do  it 
for  you.  Free.  Follow  the 
leaders.  Ask  your  Field  Man.* 


Chicago 
^lem? 
nek  our 
brain. 


Chicago  Sun-Times/ Chicago  Daily  News 

'Newspaper  Division  of  Field  Enterprises,  Inc. 


We  are  happy  that  our  first  venture 
into  newspaper  journalism  is  with  the 
PIONEER  PUBLISHING  COMMNY 

(publisher  of  22  weeklies  in  the  Chicago  suburban  area) 


We  hope  to 
do  a  little 
pioneering 
with  Weeklies 
and  Dailies 
ourselves 
Time  Inc. 


one  o(a  kind 


In  1968 
71%  of  all 
Baltimore 
metropolitan 
newspaper 
advertising  ran  in 
the  Sunpapers. 
Most  retailers 
know  that, 
in  Baltimore, 
the  Sunpapers 
is  all  you  need. 
Baltimore -a 
major  market 
you  can  reach 
with  just  one 
newspaper. 


read  by  the  people 
who  buy 

Representatives:  Cresmer,  Woodward,  O'Mara  &  Ormsbee  •  New  York,  San  Francisco, 
Los  Angeles,  Chicago,  Detroit,  Atlanta,  Philadelphia,  Minneapolis,  Boston 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  CALENDAR 


APRIL 

20 —  Texas  Circulation  Managers  Association  (Northeast),  Worth  Hotel, 
Fort  Worth. 

21 —  Associated  Press  Annual  Meeting.  Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel,  New  York, 
New  York. 

21 — National  Cartoonists  Society  Awards  dinner.  Hotel  Plaza,  New  York. 

21- 24— American  Newspaper  Publishers  Association.  Waldorf-A' toria 
Hotel,  New  York, 

22- 23 — Texas  Associated  Press  Managing  Editors.  Dallas. 

24 — New  England  AP  sports  page  workshop  Colonial  Motel,  Lynnfield,  Mass. 

24-26— South  Dakota  Press  Association.  Ramada  Inn,  Sioux  Falls,  S.  0. 

24- 26— Florida  DPI  Association,  Chateau  Motel,  Panama  City,  Fla. 

25- 26— Sigma  Delta  Chi  (Region  6)  Minneapolis. 

27-28 — Iowa  Circulation  Short  Course.  University  of  Iowa,  Iowa  City. 

27-29 — Ohio  Circulation  Managers  Association.  Leland  Hotel,  Mansfield. 

27-May  3 — Missouri  Press  Association.  Columbia,  Mo. 

27-May  9 — Seminar  for  telegraph  editors  and  copy  desk  chiefs.  American 
Press  Institute,  Columbia  University,  New  York. 

30-May  30 — Accredited  Home  Newspapers  of  America,  Hotel  Pontchar- 
train,  Detroit 


They’re  after  us!  Media  men  are  looking  at  our 
retail  sales  figures  from  behind  their  big  com¬ 
puters;  national  advertisers  jump  out  to  test  our 
reactions  after  we’ve  run  their  ads.  They’re  all 
whispering  behind  our  back!  We  feel  so  alone 
out  here  in  central  Pennsylvania,  far  away  from 
major  metro  markets,  yet  we  know  that  98%  of 
Altoona  families,  4  out  of  5  Blair  County  homes 
are  watching  us  all  the  time! 

Your  analyst  can  check  us  out.  If  you’re  looking 
for  a  unique  test  market,  maybe  we’re  it! 


1- 2 — Illinois  Editors'  Traffic  Safety  Seminar.  Ramada  Inn,  Peoria. 

2- 3 — Florida  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives.  Jack  Tar  Hotel  Clearwater, 

Fla. 

2-3 — Sigma  Delta  Chi  (Region  3).  Memphis. 

2-3 — Missouri  AP  Newspaper  members.  Sheraton  Jefferson  Hotel,  St. 
Louis,  Mo. 

2- 4 — Sigma  Delta  Chi  (Region  8).  Lubbock,  Texas. 

3 —  Indiana  AP  Managing  Editors.  Holiday  Inn,  Marion,  Ind. 

3 —  LouisIana-MIssIssIppI  AP  Association.  Now  Orleans. 

4- 7 — Society  of  American  Business  Writers.  Plaza  Hotel,  New  York. 
4-9 — PNPA  Newspaper  Institute-Advertising  Seminar,  Penn  Harris  Hotel, 
4-10 — Journalism  Week.  University  of  Missouri,  Columbia,  Mo. 

Harrisburg,  Pa. 

6-7 — Iowa  AP  Managing  Editors  Association,  Fort  Des  Moines  Hotel,  Des 
Moines,  Iowa. 

8-10 — American  Association  of  Editorial  Cartoonists.  Marco  Polo  Hotel. 
Miami  Beach,  Fla. 

8-10 — New  Jersey  Press  Association  advertising  conference.  Hotel  Dennis, 
Atlantic  City. 

8- 10 — Wisconsin  Press  Association.  Park  Motor  Inn,  Madison. 

9- 10 — Sigma  Delta  Chi  (Region  II).  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

II — Texas  Circulation  Managers  Association.  (Western).  Inn  of  the 
Golden  West,  Odessa. 

11-13 — Institute  of  Newspaper  Controllers  and  Finance  Officers.  Skyline 
Hotel.  Ottawa. 

11-15 — International  Newspaper  Promotion  Association.  Pick-Congress 
Hotel,  Chicago. 

11-23 — Seminar  for  City  Editors.  American  Press  Institute,  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity,  New  York. 

13- 14 — Michigan  Press  Association  Circulation  Workshop.  Kellogg  Center, 
East  Lansing. 

14- 16— Pacific  Northwest  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association. 
Victoria,  B.C. 

15- 17 — Southern  Short  Course  In  News  Photography.  Holiday  Inn  No.  4, 
Charlotte.  N.  C. 

15-17 — National  Association  of  Advertising  Publishers.  Statler-Hilton,  Buf¬ 
falo.  N.  Y. 

15-17 — Illinois  Press  Association.  Jefferson  Hotel,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

15-18 — Canadian  Managing  Editors  Conference.  Skyline  Hotel,  Ottawa. 

15- 17 — Utah-ldaho-Spokane  Associated  Press  Association,  Sun  Valley,  Idaho. 

16 —  New  Jersey  Associated  Press,  Smithfleld  Inn,  Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 

16-17 — Western  New  York  Newspaper  Publishers'  Association,  Toronto, 

Ontario,  Canada. 

16- 17 — Wisconsin  Associated  Press  Association.  Beaumont  Motor  Inn., 
Green  Bay,  Wisconsin. 

17 —  Pro-Seminar  '69,  Louisiana  News  Photographers.  Ramada,  Inn.,  Alex¬ 
andria,  La. 

17-18 — New  York  State  Mechanical  Conference.  Graphic  Arts  Research 
Center,  Rochester  Institute  of  Technology. 

17-18 — Hoosier  State  Press  Association.  Newsroom  seminar.  Marott  Hotel, 
Indianapolis,  Ind. 

17-18 — Georgia  AP  Press  Association.  Desoto  Hilton  Hotel,  Savannah,  Ga. 


ALTOONA  PENNSYLVANIA’S  ONLY  DAILY  NEWSPAPER 

Richard  E.  Beeler,  Advertising  Manager 


MORE  SALES 


in  the  Schenectady  Area 


Scotia 

Rotterdam  ^ 

SCHENEOADY 


advertise  in  the 

Schenectady 
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GAZETTE 


DELIVERED  DAILY  TO  MORE  THAN  57,000  HOMES 
Ask  Your  Katz  Man 
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Retail  ad  linage 
flourishea  in  a 
fashion  framework. 


Fairchild  furnishes  the  framework, 


WOMEN’S  WEAR  DAILY  SYNDICATION  DAILY  NEWS  RECORD  SYNDICATION  HOME  FURNISHINGS  DAILY  SYNDICATION 

—  fashions  for  her  —  fashions  for  him  —  fashions  for  home 

For  availability  in  your  market,  write  Fairchild  Publications,  Inc.  7  East  1 2th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y.  1 0003 
or  telephone  212-255-5252,  and  ask  for  Joseph  Hanley. 
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TOM  WATTS,  who  writes  a  lively  column  for  Chicago's  American 
called  “People  in  the  News,”  wrote  a  Detroit  columnist  BOB  TAL¬ 
BERT  who’s  “been  fooling  around  with  collective  nouns.”  “Like 
a  bundle  of  Britons  and  a  litter  of  garbagemen  and  a  herd  of  gos¬ 
sips.”  “Well,  listen,  Talbert,”  admonishes  Watts,  “that’s  an  old 
hobby  of  mine.  There  are  the  classics,  like  a  flourish  of  strumpets, 
and  Red  Smith’s  famous  gangle  of  basketball  players.”  And  watts 
has  a  few  of  his  own:  A  cringe  of  advertising  agency  account  execu¬ 
tives  ...  a  tyranny  of  city  editors  (we  like  that!)  ...  a  pot  of  flower 
children  ...  a  club  of  policemen  ...  a  blather  of  senators  ...  a 
deal  of  legislatures  ...  a  yea  of  Chicago  aldermen  ...  a  we  of  edi¬ 
tors  and  a  snide  of  columnists.  .  .  .  Howzabout  a  giggle  of  newshens? 
MARIE  J.  GILLIGAN,  of  Waltham,  Mass.,  feels  that  “girls  do  not 
want  to  be  thought  of  as  hoys,”  and  she  wrote  a  poem  in  tribute  to 
“the  sweet  young  ladies”  who  deliver  her  newspaper.  The  poem 
appeared  in  the  Manchester  (N.H.)  Union  Leader.  Marie’s  |ioem: 

NEWSPAPER  GIRL 

She’s  delightful;  gay  with  feminine  charms. 

Wears  long  or  short  hair, 

bangs  or  clipped  design ; 

Self  sufficient  ways  completely  disarm. 

But  her  heart  is  staunch 
and  true  is  her  mind. 

When  it  comes  to  working  and  trying  too, 

A  girl  is  remarkable  for  she  knows 
That  learning  and  serving 
do  wonders  for  you. 

For  life  is  a  lest  wherever  one  goes. 

There  are  many  tasks 

that  challenge  a  girl. 

Delivering  papers  is  one  of  these; 

All  service  is  truly  a  priceless  pearl, 

And  a  miss  thus  employed 
subscribers  please-. 

A  delivery  girl  deserves  high  praise. 

For  the  paper  she  leaves 

brightens  folk's  days. 

(WE  COGLD  HAVE  SWORN  WE  HEARD  TRUMPETS  IN  THE 
BACKGROUND  WHEN  WE  READ  THIS!)  .  .  . 

WARNING!  Mike  Mailway  reports  in  the  Seattle  Post-Intelli¬ 
gencer  that  itinerant  newspapermen  had  better  keep  out  of  Que- 
mado.  New  Mexico.  The  law  there  stipulates  Fourth  Estaters  can  be 
fined  for  misspelling  a  name  .  .  .  BOB  PEARCY,  editor  of  the  Dan¬ 
ville  (Ind.)  Gazette,  is  a  newspaperman  after  my  own  heart.  When 
a  reader  complained  of  a  mistake  Pearcy  disposed  of  him  post 
haste  pointing  out  that  “we  try  to  put  out  a  paper  for  everyone  and 
for  those  who  look  for  mistakes  we  put  in  some  so  they  won’t  be 
disappointed.” 

«  *  * 

THOUGHT  FOR  THE  DAY :  The  Dallas  Morning  News  reports 
that  69  convicts  in  the  Texas  State  Prison  list  their  occupation  as 
“journalists.” 


ERRATUM— <;OT’M 

Correcting  a  boo-boo 
Is  always  a  gamble— 

The  “corrected”  line 
May  be  a  worse  scramble. 

—Bill  Copeland 


Following  Scott  Newhall’s  surrender  to  the  courts  in  a  bid  to 
obtain  a  legal  test  of  San  Francisco’s  new  business  tax,  an  admirer 
sent  a  cake  to  the  Hall  of  Justice.  A  hacksaw  protruded  from  the 
gift.  The  Hall  of  Justice  promptly  dispatched  the  cake  to  the 
San  Francisco  Chronicle  where  the  protesting  publisher  of  two 
weeklies  is  executive  editor. . . . 

Bob  Kahn’s  Orinda  (Calif.)  Sun  Column  is  called;  Pro  and  Kahn. 
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View  towards  St.  Tammany  Parish  on  new  span. 


DOUBLED. . . 

In  Metro  New  Orleans,  the  world’s  longest 
overwater  bridge  now  has  2nd  span  24  miles  long! 


Twin  spans,  80  feet  apart,  carry  28-foot  roadways  over  two  dozen  miles  of  the  loved-by-sportsmen  waters  of  I,ake  Pontchartrain. 


MORNINGS  &  SUNDAY 


NEW  ORLEANS 

STATES-ITEM 


The  twin-span  Lake  Pontchartrain  Causeway 
provides  a  spectacular  24-mile  link  between  two 
Parishes  within  Metro  New  Orleans,  Jefferson 
(South  Shore)  and  St.  Tammany  (North  Shore). 

When  its  original  two-way-traffic  span  was 
completed  in  1956  the  Causeway  at  once  became 
tbe  world’s  longest  continuous  overwater  bridge. 
Its  length  is  three  times  the  distance  between 
Gibraltar  and  the  tip  of  North  Africa  and  is 
more  than  long  enough  to  bridge  the  English 
Channel  between  Calais  and  Dover.  In  fact 
the  Causeway,  with  its  total  length  of  31  miles 
(including  approaches),  runs  over  more  than 
one-thousandth  of  the  earth’s  circumference! 

Now,  with  the  second  span  completed, 
traffic  flows  one-way  both  ways!  The  bridge 
today  is  safer,  driving  is  easier  and  capacity 
is  greater.  The  formal  opening  of  the  second 
span  is  .scheduled  for  the  10th  of  May. 

It’s  not  the  more  than  $60-million  co.st 
nor  the  technical  innovations  or  detailed 
statistics  that  most  impress  motori.sts.  It’s 
the  fabulous  drive  across  the  Lake— a  truly 
unique  and  memorable  experience.  To  paraphrase 
a  thousand  comments,  “It’s  like  taking  a  smooth 
and  pleasant  cruise  in  a  speedy  luxury  craft!’’ 

Whether  or  not  you’ll  be  reaching  the 


View  t(>ward.s  .Jefferson  Parish  and  New  Orleans  on 
orifiinal  span. 


Cau.seway  soon,  you  can  be  reaching  the  New 
Orleans  Metro  Area,  and  others  that  it  serves, 
by  another  double  route  .  .  .  The  Times- 
Picayune  and  New  Orleans  States- 1  tern.  They 
provide  a  sight-straight  road  to  reader  response 
that  can  be  mighty  impressive  too. 


Editor  61.  Publisher 

*  THE  FOURTH  ESTATE 

Robert  U.  Brown  James  Wright  Brown 

Publisher  and  Editor  Publisher,  Chairman  of  the  Board,  1912-1959 


Charter  Meeiher,  Audit 
Bureau  o(  Circalatiaaa 


Member,  Americaa 
Bunneea  Frees  Ine. 


6  Mo.  aTcraje  net  paid  December  31|  1968-  2S»7t9 
Renewal  Rate  75.91% 


Not  much  change 

For  several  decades  our  newspaper  friends  in  Mexico  have  had  to 
order  their  newsprint  re(|uirements  through  a  government-controlled 
(51%)  organization  called  “Pipsa”  which  handled  all  imports  and 
also  extended  cretlits  to  purchasing  newspapers.  There  may  be  some 
pleasure  in  the  fact  that  the  Mexican  government  has  declared  the 
end  of  “I’ipsa”  as  of  April  1  and  it  will  be  liquidated  over  the  fol¬ 
lowing  120  days.  But  the  satisfaction  will  not  be  truly  justified.  Very 
little  will  have  changed. 

Individual  and  inde|>endent  newspaper  organizations  will  be  able 
to  order  their  newsprint  from  any  supplier  or  manufacturer  they  se¬ 
lect.  But  they  will  have  to  go  to  the  Secretary  of  Industry  and  Com¬ 
merce  in  each  instance  to  obtain  an  import  |)ermit.  They  had  to 
do  that,  in  effect,  when  they  asked  “Pipsa”  for  newsprint. 

Also,  the  import  duty  on  newsprint  is  still  in  effect  and  in  order 
to  import  pa]>er  at  an  etpiitable  price  these  newspapers  will  have  to 
approach  the  Secretary  of  Finance  for  a  special  easing  of  the  duty 
restriction  or  what  miglit  amount  to  a  subsidy  on  the  importation 
duties. 

In  our  opinion,  the  newspajK-rs  of  Mexico  are  in  a  more  threatening 
ftosition  of  government  restriction  and  control  of  newsprint,  when 
either  the  Minister  of  Finance  or  the  (Commerce  Secretary  could  deny 
a  necessary  fx.*rmit,  thati  they  were  when  they  owned  49%  of  “Pipsa” 
and  at  least  liad  a  minority  say  in  the  matter. 

Only  a  free  market  in  newsprint  without  imjxirt  licenses  or  duties 
can  solve  tlie  problem  for  the  Mexican  press. 

Expansion  program 

Last  week’s  EffcP  headline  said  the  “trend  to  automation  reaches 
small  dailies.”  Add  to  the  word  “automation”  those  of  “expansion” 
and  “modernization”  and  you  have  a  picture  of  what  is  happening 
to  newspaper  plants  of  all  sizes  all  over  the  IJ.S.  and  Canada  to  the 
tune  of  millions  of  dollars  each  year. 

The  ANPA  has  rejxirted  that  almost  $167,000,000  was  spent  last 
year  by  751  dailies  on  newsj)a|)er  plant  expansion  and  mcxlernization. 
Slightly  less  than  that  was  sj>ent  in  1967  and  the  annual  figure  has 
exceeded  $100  million  since  World  War  II. 

It  is  anticipated  that  $184  million  will  be  spent  in  1969. 

This  is  an  industry  that  is  alive,  throbbing  with  vitality’,  and  facing 
an  expanding  future  with  confidence. 

Ray^s  pre-trial  publicity 

What’s  going  to  happen  to  the  Bar  AsscK:iation’s  nolile  words  about 
protecting  the  accused  from  pre-trial  publicity  if  James  Earl  Ray 
is  granted  a  trial  in  Memphis?  Is  the  press  to  be  told  it  can’t  mention 
his  guilty  plea  any  more?  Or,  will  his  lawyers  claim  that  he  can’t  get  a 
fair  trial  because  of  pre-trial  publicity?  It  can  get  kind  of  ridiculous, 
can’t  it? 


Th*  Oldatt  Publithare'  and  Advarti»e  »’ 
Nawspapar  in  Amarica 

With  which  hai  baan  margad:  Tha  Journaliil 
attablishad  March  22,  1884;  Nawtpapardon 
attablithad  March,  1892;  tha  Fourth  bttb 
March  I,  1894;  Editor  &  Publishar,  Juna  29. 
1901;  Advartiting,  January  22,  1925. 
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Advertising  Manager:  Ferdinand  C.  Teubnar. 
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R  Steven  Ward,  Earl  W.  Wilken,  John  C. 
Wilson. 

Advertising  Production  Manager:  Bernadetti 
Borries. 

Assistant  to  tha  Publishar  and  Promotion  Man. 
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Circulation  Director:  George  S.  McBride. 
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Marketing  and  Research  Manager:  Albert  E 
Weis. 
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letters 

CENSORSHIP 

Under  a  headline  “Court  seals  lips  in 
murder  case”  (April  5),  you  recounted 
the  details  of  a  court-ordered  silencing  of 
all  official  statements  in  the  case  of  Antone 
C.  Costa,  accused  of  murdering  two  of 
the  four  girls  whose  dismembered  bodies 
were  found  in  shallow  graves  in  Truro 
on  Cape  Cod. 

As  the  daily  newspaper  for  Cape  Cod, 
quite  naturally  interested  in  the  develop¬ 
ments  of  this  case,  we  feel  that  the  judge 
over-reacted  to  the  pleas  of  the  defense 
attorneys  and  that  the  people’s  right  to 
know  was  crushed  in  the  process. 

We  so  stated  editorially: 

“This  effectively  silences  the  prosecut¬ 
ing  authorities  and  practically  denies  the 
public’s  right  to  know  anything  about  the 
case  for  months  or  even  years. 

“This  is  a  prior  government  restraint 
in  publication  since  it  limits  the  ability 
of  the  press  to  gather  information  from 
official  sources.  It  is  censorship  at  the 
source. 

“Restraint  and  responsibility  on  the  part 
of  all  will  insure  that  both  the  right  of  a 
fair  trial  and  the  people’s  right  to  know 
are  preserved,” 

Under  the  present  situation,  we’re  not 
even  sure  that  the  finding  of  a  fifth  body 
could  he  reported  since  it  might  be  con¬ 
sidered  inflammatory  and  prejudicial  to 
the  case  of  the  accused. 

We  feel  that  this  further  encroachment 
on  the  right  of  the  people  to  keep  informed 
through  their  newspapers  should  not  go 
unchallenged,  and  we  have  urged  the 
District  Attorney  to  appeal  the  ruling  of 
the  special  justice  to  a  higher  court. 

Scott  Himstead 

Hyannis,  Mass. 

(The  writer  is  assistant  general  manager 
of  the  Cape  Cod  Standard-Times). 

19,  1969 


BEING  AN  EDITOR 

On  the  restless  campuses  of  this  nation 
as  in  the  restless  cities  of  the  nation,  the 
editor  feels  that  he  is  in  the  eye  of  the 
storm. 

Without  any  advise  or  sponsorship — 
completely  self-inspired — the  student  edi¬ 
tors  of  the  W'estern  Courier  at  Western 
Illinois  University  made  a  large  poster. 
It  was  exhibited  at  an  activities  fair  on 
the  campus  in  Macomb. 

It  is  so  good  I  thought  I  would  like  to 
share  it  with  you. 

Being  a  Courier  editor  is  a  hair-raising 
job: 

He  must  have  a  thousand  eyes  to  see 
into  all  the  WIU  corners. 

And  a  hundred  ears  to  listen  to  all  the 
the  speeches  and  complaints: 

A  nose  for  news: 

A  smile  for  everyone,  no  matter  who 
hates  him  that  day — 

An  Editor  must  throw  away  his  prej¬ 
udices;  And  stack  neatly  the  justice 
and  the  truths. 

He  lives  on  a  diet  of  coffee,  cigarettes, 
broken  pencil  points,  flashbulbs,  and 
insults — 

Especially  around  noon  Friday  dead¬ 
lines 

And  yet  he  is  a  student  too 
He  has  to  find  time  to  book,  and  date, 
graduate 

And  make  a  life  for  himself — 

Above  All — He  is  a  living,  loving  human 
being — So  if  he  errs  .  ,  . 

FORGIVE  HIM! 

Reef  Waldrep 

Macomb,  III. 

(The  writer  is  Coordinator  of  Publica¬ 
tions  at  W  estern  Illinois  University.) 


Short  Takes 

The  General’s  prayers  could  be  hard 
on  a  loudspeaker. — Nashville  (Tenn.) 
Tennessean. 

«  *  * 

The  lilue-eyed  singer-actress  started 
her  career  singing  with  a  quartet  in 
church.  The  other  members  were  her 
parents  and  a  bother. — Las  Felix  Adver¬ 
tiser,  Hollwood,  Calif. 

•  6  • 

An  off-duty  sailor  was  rescued  from 
the  bottom  of  a  500-foot  slope  in  Angeles 
National  Forest  after  he  broke  his  leg 
sliding  down  it  on  an  inner  tube. — Glen¬ 
dale  (Calif.)  News-Press. 

*  *  * 

Another  top  name  is  Peggy  Lee,  who 
Itesides  singing  “Someday  My  Price  Will 
Come,”  has  a  bedroom  scene  wdth  a  man- 
sized  frog  who  is  supposed  to  turn  into 
a  handsome  hero  of  the  song. — Buffalo 
(N.Y.)  Courier  Express. 

*  *  « 

“I  am  obviously  not  for  a  godless  mili¬ 
tary  force  in  our  country,”  said  the  Rev. 
Dr.  S.,  president  of  the  National  Council 
of  Christmas  and  Jews, — Dallas  (Tex.) 
Morning  News. 

(KAP  pay*  $2  for  each  amuxins  typoaraphiral 
error  found  in  a  newspaper.) 
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the  Nation’s  Number  One  Repository 
rhis  Country  •  The  New 
Students  •  The  New 

lA/orld  Over,  Staff  the  Famous  Worceste 
VIedical  Research  Institute  .  The  New 
Jniversity  of  Massachusetts  Medical  Schoi 
5124  Million  Complex  •  The  New  Worcest 
Vluseum  of  Armor  Houses  Largest  Private 
The  New  Worcester  Means  Business  . 
Belongs  to  Wyman-Gordon  Company  •  The 
i/illage,  New  England’s  Number  One  Touris 


flit/  of  a  Billion  Dollar  Retail  Market  •  The 
Ju/ing  Income  Better  Than  Two  Billion  • 
I  n  s  in  Heart  of  City  Being  Replaced  with 
te  The  New  Worcester  Means  Business  •  By 
(300  People  —  238,000  Households  •  The 
I  Renewal  Will  Exceed  $500,000,000  •  The 
iiacturing  Plants  in  21  Major  Classifications 
I  //  Worcester  Means  Business  •  All  Three 
Edin^^vj^uarters  and  Doubling  Space  • 
ijHflpiP'K^facture  Runs  Beyond  $1 
J^lolBiliilrmrican  Antiquarian  Society, 
Station  of  Every  Record  of  the  Origins  of 
iJ^jM^A^g|)MMAre  Educating  16,573 
MSuwSHQptBwwd  Assistants  from  the 
^dation  for  Experimental  Biology,  a  Basic 
/! aster  Means  Business  •  An  Entirely  New 
0(1  Worcester  Will  Soon  Break  Ground  for  a 
t  yieans  Business  .  John  Woodman  Higgins 
j  llection  of  Medievai^nor  in  the  World  • 
Tin’s  Largest  Forgin^SFress,  50,000  tons, 
3  /  GAZEmridge 

s  fraction  is  in  the  New  Worcester  Market 


Thisnifl 

IhethisWeek 
that  was. 


It  has  a  brilliant 
new  editor. 


iis  name  is  Bill  Woestcndiek.  He  is  a 
inner  Executive  Editor  of  Newsday 
nd  Managing  Editor  of  The  Houston 
\fsl.  Under  his  guidance,  both  pa¬ 
cts  achieved  significant  gains  in 
irculation,  and  the  Post  won  its  first 
Ulitl^cr  Prize.  He  is  a  winner  of 
Igina  Delta  Chi’s  foreign  corre- 
pondence  award  (1962).  He  has  ed- 
and  written  for  both  newspapers 
d  magazines. 

As  his  Managing  Editor,  Bill 
stendiek  has  chosen  Campbell 

EJslin,  who  brings  a  broad  back- 
und  of  magazine  experience  to 
his  Week.  He  is  the  former  Maga- 
■ne  Editor  of  The  Houston  Post, 
U  has  planned,  created  and  edited 
po  magazines  for  the  Gannett 
pewspapers. 

As  Bill  Woestcndiek  sees  it,  his  job 
to  ring  in  the  new  without  ringing 
wt  the  old.  To  give  This  Week  re- 
icwed  verve  and  vigor  and  excite- 
Dcnt,  while  retaining  the  point-of- 
iiev\  and  respect  for  basic  values 
bat  have  made  it  the  best-loved 
Hinday  magazine  in  America. 


It  has  a  dramatic 
new  look. 


leinember  the  Herald  Tribune's 
lutiful  New  York  magazine?  The 
behind  its  striking  look  was  Joe 
in -iky — the  new  Art  Director  of 
I  new  This  Week. 


In  recent  years,  Sapinsky  has  been 
working  abroad.  Now  he’s  back — 
bringing  new  freshness  and  origi¬ 
nality  to  the  pages  of  This  Week. 


It*s  addins  new  markets. 


A  lot  of  good  things  have  been 
happening  since  This  Week  came 
under  new  management. 

New  newspapers  are  being  added 
to  This  Week’s  list  of  outstanding 
distributors: 

In  Stockton,  California — 

The  Stockton  Daily  Record. 

In  Albany,  New  York — 

The  Albany  Times-Union  and 
The  Knickerbocker  News. 

In  Huntington,  West  Virginia — 
The  Huntington  Herald- Advertiser. 

More  are  on  the  way. 


It  offers  attractive 
new"partnership"options. 


1.  The  Tandem  Plan.  This  advan¬ 
tageous  plan  is  already  working  in 
Birmingham.  It  lets  you  offer  your 
readers  a  highly  professional  blend 
of  nationally  and  locally  edited 
material.  While  This  Week  prepares 
the  national  portion,  your  staff 
readies  the  local  material  (including 
advertising).  Then  both  are  printed 
as  a  single  magazine. 

2.  Tandem  Representation.  Papers 

selecting  the  This  Week  Tandem  Plan 
can  elect  to  have  This  Week  repre¬ 
sent  them  on  national  advertising 
that  goes  into  the  local  pages  of  the 
magazine. _ _ _ 


3.  Direct  Representation.  If  your 
paper  has  a  separate,  locally-edited 
supplement,  you  can  choose  to  have 
our  sales  staff  represent  you  for  na¬ 
tional  advertising — whether  or  not 
you  distribute  This  Week.  There  is 
a  modest  sales  commission  for  this 
service,  but  no  discount.  (So  you  get 
the  benefit  of  your  full  card  rate.) 


Itsupinad  pages. 


This  Week  has  shown  dramatic  ad¬ 
vertising  growth  in  each  of  the  last 
five  quarters  —  a  period  in  which 
most  magazines  have  been  up  only 
slightly,  or  down.  Here  are  the 
figures  (pr  the  first  quarter  of  1969: 

This  Week  +10.5% 

Women’s  Magazines  +2.8% 

Weeklies  and 

bi-weeklies  •  +0.7% 

Monthlies  +6.1% 


Why  not  visit  our  office  during  conven¬ 
tion  week,  and  meet  our  new  editorial  and 
management  people.  They’ll  tell  you  about 
This  Week’ s  plans  for  the  future  and,  we 
think,  prove  it  can  be  an  important  asset 
to  your  Sunday  package. 

If  you  prefer,  call  Perk  Rankin,  Ex¬ 
ecutive  Vice-President,  Newspaper  Rela¬ 
tions,  and  he’ll  arrange  to  visit  you.  The 
number  is  {212)  697-5500. 


The  newThisV^ek 


“We  considered  The  New  York 
Times  News  Service  for  years. 
But  we  felt  we  couldn’t  justify 
using  it  here.  Now,  after  two 
years  with  The  Times  wire,  we 
realize  we  can’t  afford  to  be 
without  it. 


Our  readers  have  let  us  know 
they  value  The  Times  columns,  j 
expert  analysis,  cultural  and  I 
feature  material  fully  as  much  ' 
as  readers  of  The  New  York  i  ^ 
Times  itself.”  ^ 

E.  J.  Paxton,  Jr.  [ 

Editor.  The  Paducah  (Ky.)  Sun-Democrat  exer 
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For  the  best  of  The  New  York  Times, 
subscribe  to  The  New  York  Times 
News  Service... by  mail  or  wire.  For 
availability  and  rates,  call  or  write: 

R.  R.  Buckingham,  Editor,  The  New  York 
Times  News  Service,  229  West  43d  Street, 
New  York,  N.Y  10036.(212)556-7088. 
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Good  news  for  ANPA 

‘Agency’  preservation  bill 
gains  support  in  Congress 


Washington 

Support  for  the  Newspaper 
Preservation  Act,  which  would 
exempt  from  the  antitrust  laws 
joint  operating  agreements  be¬ 
tween  newspapers  in  situations 
where  one  of  the  papers  was  in 
financial  difficulties,  is  growing 
in  both  the  Senate  and  the 
House, 

Since  Senate  Bill  S1520,  was 
introduced  on  March  12  by  Sena¬ 
tor  Daniel  K.  Inouye  of  Hawaii 
for  himself  and  24  other  Sena¬ 
tors,  eight  Senators  have  added 
their  names  to  the  list  of  spon¬ 
sors,  making  a  total  of  33. 

Eighty-three  Representatives 
sponsored  HR8765,  introduced  in 
the  House  on  March  12  by  Rep¬ 
resentative  Ed  Edmondson  of 
Oklahoma.  Since  then  seven 
Congressmen  have  put  in  com¬ 
panion  bills,  making  the  House 
total  90. 

Senate  supporters  of  the  legis¬ 
lation  gained  a  powerful  ally 
when  Senator  Mike  Mansfield,  of 
Montana,  the  majority  leader, 
joined  their  ranks.  Proponents 
were  encouragetl  by  Senator 
Mansfield’s  action,  and  that  of 
other  influential  Senators,  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  measure  might 
now  have  brighter  prospects  of 
being  enacted. 

The  other  Senators  are  Rus¬ 
sell  Long  of  Louisana,  Clinton 
Anderson  of  New  Mexico,  Ted 
Stevens  of  Alaska,  Albert  Gore 
of  Tennessee,  John  J.  Sparkman 
of  Alabama,  Joseph  Montoya  of 
New  Mexico  and  Vance  Hartke 
of  Indiana. 

Under  House  rules,  members 
may  not  add  their  names  as 
sponsors  of  a  bill  after  it  has 
been  introduced.  If  they  want 
to  approve  the  legislation  they 
must  put  in  separate  bills. 

That  has  been  done  since 
March  12  by  Don  H,  Clausen  of 
California,  James  M.  Hanley  of 
New  York,  J.  J.  (Jake)  Pickle 
of  Texas,  John  M.  Slack,  Jr, 
of  West  Virginia,  J.  Irving 
Whalley  of  Pennsylvania,  Henry 
B.  Gonzalez  of  Texas  and  Law¬ 
rence  J.  Hogan,  of  Maryland, 

The  Senate  Bill  reposes  in  the 
Judiciary  Committee’s  Antitrust 
»nd  Monopoly  Subcommittee, 


headed  by  Senator  Philip  Hart 
of  Michigan.  Senator  Hart  is 
opposed  to  the  legislation  and 
has  taken  no  action  to  move  it 
toward  the  Senate  floor.  In  view 
of  the  fact  that  the  Hart  com¬ 
mittee  held  extensive  hearings 
— 3,462  pages  of  testimony  and 
exhibits — during  the  90th  Con¬ 
gress,  it  is  not  expected  that 
further  hearing  will  be  neces¬ 
sary  but  Senator  Hart  has  not 
indicated  when  he  might  take 
the  bill  to  the  full  Judiciary 
Committee,  of  which  Senator 
James  Eastland  of  Mississippi  is 
chairman. 

Jerry  Cohen,  chief  counsel  of 
the  Senate  Antitrust  Subcom¬ 
mittee,  has  called  it  “a  very  bad 
bill”  but  admits  it  has  a  good 
chance  of  getting  out  of  com¬ 
mittee. 

On  the  House  side,  the  various 
bills  haye  been  referred  to  the 
Judiciary  Committee  of  which 
Representative  Emmanuel  Celler 
of  New  York  is  chairman.  A 
subcommittee  presided  over  by 
Chairman  Celler  held  a  few 
hearings  near  the  end  of  the 
90th  Congress  but  whether  he 
will  decide  to  have  further  hear¬ 
ings  in  the  present  Congress  is 
not  known. 

In  any  event,  the  concensus 
is  that  action  in  either  Senate 
or  House  committees  is  unlikely 
before  June. 

*  *  * 

(The  text  of  the  identical 

Senate  (1520)  and  House 

(8765)  bills  appears  on  Page 
104  of  this  issue  of  E&P.) 

*  «  * 

‘To  correct  injustices’ 

Many  newspapers  have  al¬ 
ready  begun  an  editorial  crusade 
for  adoption  of  the  Newspaper 
Preservation  Bill  which,  in  the 
view  of  the  American  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association,  is 
the  appropriate  legislation  “to 
correct  injustices  w'hich  the  Tuc¬ 
son  Decision  would  perpetrate.” 

ANPA  advised  the  member¬ 
ship  of  its  endorsement  of  the 
legislation,  after  the  Supreme 
Court  held  that  the  agency 
arrangement  between  Arizona 
Daily  Star  and  the  Tucson 


Daily  Citizen,  in  effect  since 
1940,  violated  the  antitrust  and 
restraint  of  trade  laws. 

Nearly  a  score  of  “agency” 
business  arrangements  could  be 
affected  by  the  Supreme  Court 
decision  if  the  Department  of 
Justice  chooses  to  file  ami  pro¬ 
secute  anti-monopoly  com¬ 
plaints. 

ANPA  has  emphasized  that 
the  current  version  of  what  was 
originally  called  the  Failing 
Newspaper  Act  would  affect 
“only  those  joint  operating  ar¬ 
rangements  that  have  been 
entere<l  into  because  of  economic 
distress,”  The  bill  makes  clear, 
ANPA  pointed  out,  that  jointly 
operated  newspapers  would  not 
be  permitted  to  engage  in  any 
acts  which  would  be  unlawful 
if  engaged  in  by  a  single  entity. 

The  Supreme  Court  ruled 
that  the  Tucson  agency  agree¬ 
ment  was  invalid  because  it 
provided  for  price-fixing,  profit¬ 
pooling  and  market  control. 

Editorials  support  bill 

Some  newspapers  that  would 
not  be  affected  by  the  ruling  are 
supporting  the  legislation,  ac¬ 
cording  to  ANPA,  because  of 
their  owners’  belief  that  legis¬ 
lation  is  “essential  to  prevent 
chaos  in  a  substantial  segment 
of  the  newspaper  business  and 
the  demise  of  many  newspapers 
which  can  continue  to  be  profit¬ 
able  and  provide  an  independent 
editorial  voice  only  in  combina¬ 
tion  with  another  newspaper  in 
the  same  city.” 

The  association  made  it  clear 
that  it  is  supporting  “only  a 
limited  legislative  exemption  in 
an  effort  to  give  the  antitrust 
laws  flexibility  to  preserve  com¬ 
petition  in  ideas  as  well  as  to 
provide  stability  in  their  eco¬ 
nomic  operations.” 

No  other  solution 

ANPA  stated  further  that 
many  publishers  in  principle  op¬ 
pose  special  legislation  affect¬ 
ing  newspapers  but  many  have 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  no 
other  solution  is  feasible  in  this 
case  to  correct  serious  injustices 


COL.  FRANK  BORMAN,  com¬ 
mander  of  the  Apollo  8  moon 
mission,  will  speak  at  the  ANPA 
membership  luncheon  on  Wednes¬ 
day. 


which  would  result  from  the 
Tuc.son  decision. 

In  the  opinion  of  ANPA’s 
general  counsel,  Arthur  B.  Han¬ 
son,  the  Supreme  Court  “brush¬ 
ed  aside”  its  own  precedents  of 
antitrust  cases  “by  its  failure 
to  recognize  the  structural  and 
economic  characteristics  of  the 
newspaper  business.” 

At  last  year’s  convention  in 
New  York,  the  ANPA  lawyer 
and  its  special  Washington  rep¬ 
resentative,  Morris  Levin, 
sought  to  rally  publishers’  sup¬ 
port  to  the  socalled  Hayden  Bill 
which  would  have  given  a  broad¬ 
er  antitrust  accommodation  to 
the  newspai)er  industry  than  is 
provided  in  the  new  bills. 

While  no  specific  spot  has 
been  allotted  on  this  year’s  con¬ 
vention  program  for  discussion 
of  the  Newspaper  Preservation 
Act  association  officers  said 
they  anticipated  that  the  topic 
would  arise  in  the  Wednesday 
sessions. 

Several  publishers  have  per¬ 
sonally  contacted  their  colleagues 
to  ask  them  to  support  the  drive 
for  legislation. 

Farewell  for  Prof 

Austin,  Texas 

Dr.  DeWitt  C.  Reddick,  who 
retires  at  the  end  of  the  1968-69 
academic  year  as  dean  of  the 
School  of  Communication  at  the 
University  of  Texas  at  Austin, 
will  be  honored  April  26  at  a 
dinner  in  the  Villa  Capri  Motor 
Hotel.  The  speaker  will  be  a 
former  UT  journalism  student, 
Walter  Cronkite  of  CBS. 
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Rijgers  will  address 
AF’s  annual  luncheon 


Secretary  of  State  William 
p.  R(  'ers  will  address  the  an¬ 
nual  l.mcheon  of  the  Associated 
Press  April  21  in  the  Waldorf- 
Astoria  Hotel  ballroom. 

^  Rogers,  is  a  longtime  close 
I  friend  of  President  Nixon  and 
served  as  attorney  general  in 
jthe  Eisenhower  administration. 

During  the  Johnson  years  he 
'practised  law  wdth  a  New  York 
and  Washington  firm.  Among 
his  clients  were  the  Associated 
I  Press,  the  American  Society  of 
N’ewsiiaper  Editors  and  the  Na¬ 
tional  Press  Photographers  As¬ 
sociation.  His  most  notable 
[victory  for  freedom  of  the  press 
*  came  in  the  successful  defense 
of  the  AP  against  libel  suits 
brought  by  former  General 
Edwin  Walker  who  claimed  he 
had  been  defamed  by  stories  on 
the  University  of  Mississippi 
racial  disturbances. 

.AP  President  Paul  Miller, 
who  is  also  president  of  Gannett 
Newspapers,  said  that  plans  for 
the  AP  of  the  future,  will  be 
disclosed  to  members  attending 
the  annual  business  meeting  of 
the  news  cooperative,  which 
precedes  the  luncheon. 

This  will  include  a  detailed 
visual  report  by  AP  news  and 
communications  executives  on 
the  recently  announced  plans  for 
centralized  editing.  New  com¬ 
munications  equipment,  which 
will  make  it  possible  to  gather 
major  stories  at  one  central 
point  for  desk  processing  before 
distribution  to  AP  members,  will 
be  described. 

Long-range  plans  for  setting 
up  regional  news  systems  em- 
loying  the  latest  technological 
ilvancps  for  distributing  the 
also  will  be  disclosed. 
Some  of  the  sophisticated  elec¬ 
tronic  equipment  to  be  incorpo¬ 
rated  into  AP  operations  in  the 
’'car  future  will  be  displayed  at 
the  meeting,  Miller  said. 

For  the  first  time,  the  wife  of 
Associated  Press  foreign 
rre^pondent  will  be  returned 
tu  this  country  to  address  the 
nnual  meeting.  Ann  Wheeler, 
ife  of  John  Fenton  Wheeler 
'  ho  is  AP’s  Havana  correspond- 
■  nt,  has  spent  two  years  in 
^•’oha.  She  will  tell  AP  members 
pid  their  wnves  what  it’s  like 
f-injT  a  housewife  in  Cuba, 
'  Ciintaining  a  home,  shopping, 
'cial  affairs  and  other  activi- 
■is.  Six  directors  to  fill  expir- 
u?  terms  on  the  18-man  AP 
P;^^^ard  of  Directors  will  be 
"Cted  at  the  session,  which  be¬ 
rms  at  10  a.  m.  The  membership 
rho  will  receive  the  board’s  re¬ 


William  P.  Rogers 

port  on  AP  operations  for  the 
past  year. 

Terms  of  four  directors  expire 
at  this  meeting.  They  are  Paul 
Miller,  who,  as  president,  is  ex¬ 
empt  from  the  bylaw  limitation 
of  three  consecutive  terms; 
James  L.  Knight,  Miami  Herald; 
John  Cowles  Jr.,  Minneapolis 
Tribune;  and  Martin  S.  Hayden, 
Detroit  News, 

Those  nominated — four  to  be 
elected — are:  John  Cowles  Jr,, 
Minneapolis  Tribune;  Francis 
L.  Dale,  Cincinnati  Enquirer; 
Martin  S.  Hayden,  Detroit 
News;  James  L.  Knight,  Miami 
Herald;  Paul  Miller,  Rochester 
Times-Union;  Paul  V.  Miner, 
Kansas  City  Star;  Joe  D. 
Smith  Jr.,  Alexandria  (La.) 
Town  Talk;  and  F.  E.  Warren, 
Houston  Chronicle. 

The  present  director  from 
cities  of  less  than  50,000  popula¬ 
tion  is  Max  E.  Nussbaum, 
Moultrie  (Ga.)  Observer.  Since 
he  is  ineligible  for  re-election, 
the  committee  nominated  Cecil  B. 
Highland  Jr.,  Clarksburg 
(W.  Va.)  Telegram  and  James 
S.  Lyon,  Washington  (Pa.)  Ob¬ 
server-Reporter,  for  this  place 
on  the  board. 

For  the  post  of  director  from 
New  York  State  Gene  Robb, 
Albany  Knickerbocker  News, 
was  renominated;  along  with 
James  H,  Ottaway,  Oneonta 
Daily  Star. 
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After  breakfast,  UPI  shows 
computerized  news  system 

The  traditional  opening  event  of  Publishers  Week  on  Mon¬ 
day  morning  will  be  the  annual  breakfast  meeting  of  United 
Press  International  for  editors  and  publishers. 

Representatives  of  UPI  subscribing  newspapers  will  join 
with  UPI  executives  and  guests  at  8  a.m.  in  the  Grand  Ball¬ 
room  of  the  Waldorf-Astoria. 

Guests  w’ill  be  welcomed  by  Mims  Thomason,  president, 
and  other  officers  of  UPI.  Merriman  Smith,  UPI’s  White 
House  reporter,  and  Louis  Cassels,  a  senior  editor,  will 
address  the  meeting. 

UPI  will  demonstrate  its  proposed  computerized  new’s  in¬ 
formation,  .storage  and  retrieval  system  in  Suites  847-848 
at  the  Barclay  Hotel,  just  across  49th  Street  from  the 
Waldorf-Astoria.  The  exhibit  will  be  open  daily  from  11 
a.m.  to  6  p.m. 

UPI  operations  cost 
nearly  $50  million 


Innovations  in  the  United 
Press  International  news  serv¬ 
ices  were  matched  by  newer  and 
more  efficient  methods  of  com¬ 
munications  during  the  past 
year,  UPI  president  Mims 
Thomason  reported. 

His  report  was  released  in  ad¬ 
vance  of  the  UPI  business  meet¬ 
ings  next  week  in  conjunction 
with  the  ANPA  convention  in 
New  York. 

Thomason  reported  the  cost  of 
operating  UPI  during  1968 
totaled  $49,952,000  and  that  this 
was  an  increase  of  $1,112,000 
over  the  previous  year. 

“This  did  not  include  the  $4,- 
500,000  annual  expense  of  op¬ 
erating  the  UPITN  Corpora¬ 
tion,”  he  said,  “which  utilizes 
the  combined  resources  of  UPI 
Newsfilm  and  Independent  Tele¬ 
vision  News  of  Great  Britain. 
It  is  the  largest  independent 
new’sfilm  operation  in  the 
world.” 

Thomason  said  the  challenge 
of  covering  the  news  clearly  and 
intelligibly  never  was  greater. 

“There  can  be  no  doubt,”  he 
said,  “that  1968  was  the  most 
intensely  active  news  year  of 
any  since  the  end  of  World  War 
II.  It  was  a  presidential  election 
year,  and  political  passions  and 
conflicts  built  up  earlier  than 
ever  before  and  remained  at 
fever  pitch  right  up  to  election 
day. 

Thomason  said  that  in  words 
and  pictures,  “UPI  correspond¬ 
ents  set  proud  new  records  of 
achievement  in  reporting  these 
events  to  our  subscribers  at 
home  and  abroad.” 

With  Asia  increasing  steadily 
in  importance  as  a  news  area, 
steps  were  taken  to  improve 
UPI  communications  between 


the  United  States,  Asia  and 
Australia. 

“For  the  first  time,”  he  said, 
“Sydney,  Hong  Kong,  Singa¬ 
pore,  Tokyo  and  Manila  were 
linked  directly  with  New  York 
by  cable.  Manila  became  an  im¬ 
portant  new  Far  Pacific  relay 
center  and  the  new  headquarters 
for  the  general  news  editor  for 
Asia.  Administrative  headquar¬ 
ters  remain  in  Tokyo.” 

The  process  of  liberalization 
in  Czechoslovakia  led  to  the 
opening  of  a  UPI  bureau  in 
Prague  just  prior  to  the  Russian 
invasion.  As  this  story  unfolded 
and  shock  waves  were  felt  else¬ 
where  in  Eastern  Europe,  the 
UPI  Vienna  bureau  also  was 
expanded  to  serve  as  a  control 
point  for  that  area. 

“Both  domestic  and  foreigpi 
bui'eaus  devoted  more  attention 
to  analytical  and  interpretive 
dispatches,”  Thomason  reported. 
“Both  because  of  the  rapid 
movement  of  the  candidate  and 
because  of  changing  require¬ 
ments  of  newspapers,  it  was 
necessary  to  double-staff  the 
presidential  candidates  in  the 
1968  campaign.  Thus,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  reporting  speeches  and 
travels,  we  were  able  in  each 
cycle  to  explore,  analyze  or  pin¬ 
point  trends  or  shifts  in  atti¬ 
tudes  and  positions.  We  pro¬ 
vided  the  Sindlinger  &  Company 
polls  to  our  subscribers  during 
the  latter  half  of  the  campaign 
and  they  seem  to  have  been  well 
received.” 

UPI  had  made  an  exclusive 
arrangement  with  the  Financial 
Times  of  London  whereby  a 
special  file  of  outstanding  dis¬ 
patches  from  its  staff  now  ap¬ 
pears  on  UPI’s  domestic  wires. 

{Continued  on  page  114) 
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ASNE  group  favors  crime  news  guidelines 


Washington 

The  Freedom  of  Information 
Committee  of  the  Ameican  So¬ 
ciety  of  Newspaper  Editors 
recommended  in  its  annual  re¬ 
port  that  the  press  pursue  the 
voluntary  approach  to  working 
out  ground  rules  for  coverage  of 
arrests  and  criminal  proceed¬ 
ings. 

Delivering  a  gentle  rebuke  to 
those  editors  “who  still  believe 
there  is  no  merit  in  talking  with 
the  bar  and  bench,”  the  com¬ 
mittee  declared  that  there  is 
increasing  evidence  “that  the 
voluntary  cooperative  approach 


is  the  only  real  solution.” 

These  guideline  programs, 
said  the  committee  report  to  the 
annual  meeting  of  ASNE  mem¬ 
bers,  can  forestall  more  restric¬ 
tive  rules  imposed  by  judges  for 
the  reporting  of  trials. 

State  bar  associations,  ASNE 
was  told,  have  shown  reluc¬ 
tance  to  try  to  implement  the 
socalled  Reardon  Plan  for  put¬ 
ting  restraints  on  pre-trial  and 
trial  news.  However,  the  com¬ 
mittee  warned,  that  attitude 
could  change  if  the  House  of 
Delegates  of  the  American  Bar 
Association  adopts  the  revised 


Code  of  Professional  Respon¬ 
sibility. 

The  report  was  made  by  the 
following:  George  Beebe,  Miami 
Herald;  John  W.  Bloomer,  Bir¬ 
mingham  News;  John  H.  Col- 
bum,  Wichita  Eagle  &  Beacon; 
William  B.  Dickinson,  Phila¬ 
delphia  Bulletin;  I.  William 
Hill,  Washington  Star;  James 
McDonald,  Toledo  Blade;  J.  Ed 
ward  Murray,  Arizona  Repub¬ 
lic;  Robert  C.  Norton,  Portland 
Oregonian;  William  G.  Sumner, 
St.  Paul  Dispatch  &  Pioneer 
Press;  and  Howard  C.  Cleavin- 
ger,  Spokane  Chronicle,  chair¬ 


man  of  the  committee. 

The  committee  reserved  de¬ 
cision  on  the  Nixon  Adminis¬ 
tration’s  plan  to  open  the  ave¬ 
nues  of  information  from  gov¬ 
ernment  to  the  people  under  the 
general  supervision  of  Com¬ 
munications  Director  Herbert 
G.  Klein,  a  former  ASNE  mem¬ 
ber. 

“Some  dents  have  been  made 
in  news  barriers  at  the  federal 
government  level,”  the  leport 
stated,  “but  those  close  to  the 
scene  have  their  fingers  crossed. 
It’s  too  early  to  predict  the 
eventual  results.” 


‘A’  on  Nixon’s  first  report  card 

By  Luther  .4.  lIuHtun 


Washington 

A  former  Secretaiy  of  State, 
the  head  of  the  National  Associ¬ 
ation  for  the  Advancement  of 
Colored  People,  a  French  news¬ 
man  and  an  American  news¬ 
paper  columnist  gave  President 
Nixon  high  marks  for  his  per¬ 
formance  during  the  first  100 
days  of  his  Administration. 

They  spoke  at  the  opening 
session  of  the  1969  meeting  of 
the  American  Society  of  News¬ 
paper  Editors  here  April  16. 

Each  one  noted  that  100  days 
— actually  only  90 — was  too 
short  a  period  in  which  to  make 
a  final  judgment  of  the  Nixon 
Administration  but  they  thought 
it  was  off  to  a  i)retty  good  start. 
They  also  agreed  that  there 
were  difficult  times  ahead. 

Dean  Acheson,  who  was  Presi¬ 
dent  Harry  Truman’s  Secretary 
of  State,  said  Nixon  had  met 
two  important  tests — his  trip 
abroad  and  his  decision  on  the 
anti-ballistic-missile  matter.  “I 
would  give  the  President  a  hit 
on  both  times  at  bat,”  Acheson 
said  but  he  added  that  “this  still 
leaves  open  judgment  about  the 
future.”  The  time  was  “too  short 
for  fair  criticism.” 

Noting  such  problems  as  Viet¬ 
nam,  NATO  and  East- West  re¬ 
lations,  Acheson  said  “a  good 
many  hundreds  of  days  will  be 
needed  to  devise  wise  courses 
of  action  to  meet  these  tough 
questions.” 

“Unhappily,”  he  remarked, 
“the  President  may  not  be 
allowed  the  time  he  needs  by  a 
public  that  has  been  led  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  these  problems  are 
easier  than  they  are. 

“You  editors  must  be  careful 
not  to  do  to  readers  what  an 
old  man  I  knew  thought  college 
was  doing  to  his  son-in-law — 
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educate  them  above  their  intel¬ 
ligence.” 

Acheson  said  a  good  many 
people  were  “in  the  position  of 
having  to  concede  that,  in  decid¬ 
ing  to  go  to  Europe,  Nixon’s 
judgment  was  better  than  ours.” 
They  had  underestimated  the 
“skill  and  wdsdom  that  deter¬ 
mined  both  the  purpose  sought 
and  the  methods  employed  on 
this  journey.” 

“The  purpose,  to  improve 
relations  and  atmosphere,  rather 
than  reach  substantive  agree¬ 
ments,  was  strictly  adhered  to 
and  carried  out  with  skill  and 
understanding,”  Acheson  said. 
“Both  the  country  and  the  Presi¬ 
dent  have  greatly  benefited  from 
this  diplomatic  venture.” 

As  for  the  ABM,  Acheson  said 
it  was  not  a  new  problem,  but 
the  question  presented  to  Nixon 
w'as  whether  to  go  forward  with 
decisions  made  by  the  previous 
administration,  modify  them  or 
reject  them.  “The  President  de¬ 
cided  on  the  middle  course,”  he 
said.  “This  seems  to  me  to  have 
been  wise.” 

“In  one  area,  however,  where 
stupid  courses  inherited  from 
preceding  administrations  con¬ 
tinue  through  the  sheer  inertia 
of  bureaucracy  we  are  entitled 
to  be  impatient,”  Acheson  added. 
“Hostile  harassment  with  our 
help  of  three  friendly  countries 
in  Africa  is  still  going  on.  These 
countries  were  our  allies  in  two 
wars.  Today,  w'ith  the  Russian 
navy  in  the  Mediterranean  and 
Indian  Ocean,  they  are  more  im¬ 
portant  to  us.” 

Roy  Wilkins  (NAACP)  said 
Nixon  had  compiled  a  mixed  rec¬ 
ord  in  his  first  100  days.  “There 
is  no  doubt  of  his  personal  com¬ 
mitment  on  the  basic  issue  of 
non-discrimination  as  to  race 
and  religion.  He  is  for  it.” 


But  Wilkins  said  there  was 
doubt  as  to  “the  commitment  of 
important  elements  of  the  Re¬ 
publican  Party  to  adequate  re¬ 
medial  action  by  the  government 
on  the  problems  presented. 

Wilkins  gave  qualified  praise 
to  some  newspapers  for  “con¬ 
structive  achievements”  in  han¬ 
dling  the  racial  relations  story 
but  said  that  “a  frank  observa¬ 
tion  is  that,  on  the  whole,  the 
media  cannot  be  praised  for 
their  handling  of  the  race  story. 
There  have  been  notable  excep¬ 
tions  and  certainly  in  the  aggre¬ 
gate  the  needs  and  issues  have 
been  brought  to  the  attention 
of  the  public.  But  of  perspective 
there  has  been  little.” 

Wilkins  said  the  communica¬ 
tions  media  must  accept  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  a  fair  interpre¬ 
tation  of  the  black-white  crisis. 
It  must  “point  to  the  way  of 
mutual  and  group  respecting 
progress,  as  well  as  to  the  fest¬ 
ering  .sores  that  need  curative 
treatment,  and  must  help  make 
government  responsive  to  all 
elements  in  a  multi-racial  na¬ 
tion,”  he  declared. 

Adelbert  de  Segonzac  of 
France-Soir  said  Nixon’s  trip 
to  Europe  had  demonstrated  he 
“did  not  want  to  play  God”  and 
that  he  would  not  interfere  in 
European^  affairs  unless  Ameri¬ 
can  interests  are  endangered. 
Europeans  had  been  impressed, 
he  said,  by  Nixon’s  realistic  ap¬ 
proach  to  foreign  problems, 
which  he  described  as  “prag¬ 
matic  and  prudent.” 

Acknowledging  Nixon’s  com¬ 
mitment  to  end  the  war  in  Viet¬ 
nam,  Joseph  Alsop,  the  colum¬ 
nist,  said  the  country  would 
have  to  wait  and  see  what  he 
does  about  it.  If  he  ended  the 
war  tomorrow  by  pulling  out 
troops,  Alsop  predicted  the 


world  could  expect  a  massacre 
of  at  least  two  million  South 
Vietnamese.  He  said  he  thought 
Nixon  would  “hand  in”  until  he^ 
was  sure  the  South  Vietnamese 
would  have  security. 

Secretary  of  State  William  P. 
Rogers  outlined  five  problems 
that  have  concerned  the  Nixon 
administration. 

The  first,  he  said,  was  Viet¬ 
nam,  and  no  issue  more  con-, 
cerns  United  States  diplomacy 
than  the  attempt  to  bring  about 
peace,  permit  the  South  Viet¬ 
namese  to  decide  their  own  fu¬ 
ture  and  permit  us  to  end  our 
military  operations. 

The  second  problem  related 
to  efforts  to  normalize  the  situa¬ 
tion  in  Berlin  where  we  are  in¬ 
volved  politically  and  militarily.  i 

The  Middle  East,  where  there 
was  danger  that  we  might  be¬ 
come  involved  in  a  renewed  con¬ 
flict,  was  cited  by  Rogers  as  the 
third  problem.  There,  he  said, 
the  United  States  was  engaged 
in  a  diplomatic  effort  to  achieve 
“not  just  a  new  armistice  but 
a  lasting  peace.” 

The  other  problems  were  Peru 
and  Nigeria.  The  effort  in  Peru 
was  to  resolve  misunderstand¬ 
ings  that  have  evolved  from  ex¬ 
tensive  American  investment  in 
Peruvian  enterprises.  The  only 
involvement  we  seek  in  Peru  andi 
Latin  America,  he  asserted,  is 
constructive  cooperation. 

As  for  Nigeria,  the  Secretary 
said,  the  United  States  has  re¬ 
sisted  pressures  to  become  mili¬ 
tarily,  politically,  or  econom¬ 
ically  involved  but  “we  are 
deeply  involved  in  a  humani¬ 
tarian  effort.” 

In  answer  to  a  question,  the 
Secretary  said  there  was  no 
change  in  U.S.  policy  toward 
Cuba.  “The  policy  is  to  leave  it 
where  it  is,”  he  said. 
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He  pulled  himself  up  by  hit  bootstraps. 


He  hat  alawyt  been  a  stirrer-upper. 


Norm  Isaacs-the  newsroom  maverick 


By  George  N.  Gill 

As  one  of  the  younger  staffers  put  it 
recently : 

“I  looked  across  the  interview  table 
at  Columbia  and  wondered  just  who  this 
wild  man  was  who  blurt^  out:  ‘You 
want  a  job?  You’re  hired.’  So  I  came  to 
Louisville  to  find  out.” 

What  he  found  in  Louisville  was 
Norm  Isaacs. 

Isaacs.  Short  of  an  orbital  object, 
perhaps,  but  mighty  close  to  a  dervish. 

An  editor  who  chases  a  misspelled 
middle  name  or  a  bad  headline  in  the 
C  mirier- Journal  or  Louisville  Times 
with  the  same  intensity  he  applies  to 
the  uncovering  of  public  wrongdoing. 

The  “old  man”  with  the  relentless 
pace  whose  step  is  as  springy  in  the 
11th  hour  of  his  day  as  that  of  his 
younger  colleague  in  the  first  hour  of 
his. 

The  irreverent — not  merely  bad — ad¬ 
ministrator  who  ignores  and/or  defies 
the  details  of  the  budget  to  accomplish 
what  he  thinks  must  be  done. 

The  wise-owlish  professor  who  calmly 
counsels  a  young  reporter  who’s  about 
to  go  astray,  calling  on  his  oft-cited 
“seat  of  the  pants”  premonition. 


Louisville,”  an  appellation  earned  as  he 
rose  through  the  ranks  of  the  Associ¬ 
ated  Press  Managing  Editors  Association 
to  its  presidency  (1953),  needling  and 
goading  the  AP  and  colleagues  alike. 

The  “needle”  is  one  of  his  favorite 
weapons — he  prefers  to  call  it  a  “har¬ 
poon” — and  he  uses  it  with  consummate 
skill  on  superior,  equal  or  subordinate. 
He  can  take  a  “needle”,  as  well  as  he  can 
give  one,  provided,  of  course,  that  it  is 
thrust  at  him  with  something  akin  to 
the  Isaacs  skill. 

He  doesn’t  like  “yes  men.”  One  of  the 
first  things  a  newcomer  to  the  world  of 
Isaacs  must  learn  is  not  to  fear  him 
(and  then  he  must  go  right  on  fearing 
him).  He  enjoys  debate  and  argument 
to  reach  sound  judgments.  (He  deplores 
the  “committee  system”  of  decision  mak¬ 
ing  and  refers  fretjuently  to  dictator¬ 
ship.)  Of  rt)urse,  he  DOES  win  most  of 
the  arguments.  But  at  least  you  come 
away  from  the  fray  knowing  that  you’ve 
been  in  a  scrap  and  your  wounds  heal 
faster  with  the  knowledge  that  you’ve 
been  heard  (or  is  it  had?). 

Norm’s  consistent,  all  right.  On  deck 
(Continued  on  page  106) 


The  harsh,  loud,  irate  editor  who  is 
grossly  overstating  his  reaction  during 
one  of  his  frequent  “fire  drills”  for  a 
reporter  or  editor  who  already  has 
strayed. 

In  short,  then.  Norm  Isaacs,  the  per¬ 
fectionist  who  is  always  seeking  per¬ 
fection  and  who  only  reluctantly — and 
privately — ever  admits  that  he  may  be 
seeking  an  unobtainable  goal. 

This  week  Norman  E.  (for  Ellis) 
Isaacs  ascended  to  the  pinnacle  of  his 
profession — the  presidency  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors. 

It  is  a  climax  to  a  career  that  began, 
as  he  likes  to  recall,  when  he  was  a 
high  school  “punk”  in  Indianapolis  and 
hu.stled  bowling  scores  for  crusty  old 
sports  types  on  the  Indianapolis  Star 
in  1925  at  age  17. 

Norm  was  born  in  Manchester,  Eng¬ 
land,  March  28,  1908.  His  parents 
brought  him  to  Canada  three  years 
later  and  then  to  Indianapolis  in  1922. 

There’s  no  college  to  be  found  in  his 
resume.  Instead,  many  hard  knocks  from 
demanding  editors  who  prepared  him 
for  his  first  managing  editorship — on 
the  old  Indianapolis  Times  at  the  ripe 
age  of  28. 

He  wrote  editorials  on  the  Indianapolis 
Sen's  from  1943  to  1945,  then  on  to  St. 
Louis  and  the  managing  editorship  of 
the  Star-Times  until  its  demise  in  1951. 
Thence  to  Louisville  and  the  managing 
editor’s  chair  of  the  Louisville  Times  in 
1952.  Finally  to  executive  editor  of  both 
the  Courier-Journal  and  Times  in  1962. 

(One  might  observe  parenthetically 
here  that  the  guy  seems  to  have  been 
an  editor  forever.) 

All  along  this  trail — and  almost  from 
the  beginning — Norm  Isaacs  has  been 
a  “stirrer-upper,”  both  within  his  pro¬ 
fession  and  in  his  community. 

Among  his  colleagues  he’s  known  af¬ 
fectionately  as  “that  maverick  from 


Above  tho  bow  tie — a  broad  grin. 


Medium  city  newspaper 

Newshole  increased  35%  in 

By  Robert  U.  Brown 


The  cost  and  revenue  figures 
for  E&P’s  “medium  city  news¬ 
paper”  over  the  last  11  years 
indicate  that  a  successful  news¬ 
paper  is  one  that  has  not  short¬ 
changed  its  readers  but  has 
given  increasing  attention  in 
dollars  and  space  to  editorial 
and  news  matter. 

In  1958,  when  these  studies 
were  started,  this  newspaper 
had  a  net  paid  circulation  of 
37,000  copies.  Today  it  is  53,800. 
Then  its  reading  content  for  the 
year  was  668,500  inches  or 
42.17%  of  total  space.  Although 
in  1959  reading  matter  occupied 
only  40.14%  of  total  space,  and 
39.75%  in  1960,  the  total 
amount  of  space  w-as  increased 
to  706,100  inches  in  ’59,  and 
752,000  in  ’60. 

Since  then  the  proportion  of 
editorial  and  news  content  to  ad¬ 
vertising  space  has  increi^ed 
each  year  so  that  in  1968  it  was 
up  to  43.30%.  At  the  same  time 
the  number  of  inches  of  reading 
matter  increased  each  year  up 
to  902,400  inches  last  year,  or 
35%  more  reading  content  than 
11  years  ago. 

The  dollar  budget  of  the  edi¬ 
torial  department  increased  in 
that  period  from  $285,000  to 
$661,800  or  132.21%. 


The  accompanying  chart 
shows  the  1968  cost  and  revenue 
items  compared  to  1967  and 
also  1958.  Not  only  was  a  new- 
high  achieved  in  total  revenue 
last  year,  but  it  was  also  a  new 
high  for  total  expenses  and  a 
new  high  for  profit. 

This  newspaper  published  307 
issues  during  the  year,  the  same 
as  in  1967,  and  its  total  press 
run  of  57,500  included  53,800 
net  paid  and  3,700  unpaid 
copies.  The  year  before  total 
press  run  was  55,700  and  net 
paid  was  51,650. 

All  classes  of  revenue  estab¬ 
lished  records  in  1968  including 
national  which  had  a  21%  gain. 
But  for  national  it  was  not  a 
new  record  in  linage  as  it  was 
for  local.  Classified,  while  ahead 
in  dollars,  was  dowm  in  linage 
for  the  year. 

There  were  12,200  pages  pub¬ 
lished,  compared  to  11,900  in 
1967,  and  97,300  columns  in  the 
final  edition  compared  to  95,200 
the  year  before. 

The  total  space  in  inches 
amounted  to  2,084,000  which  was 
divided  betw-een  paid  advertis¬ 
ing  1,160,800  inches  (55.7%) 
reading  matter  902,400  inches 
(43.3%),  and  promotion  mate¬ 
rial  20,800  inches  (1%).  In  1967 


total  space  was  2,040,000  inches 
allotted  1,144,400  (56.1%)  to 
paid  advertising,  873,100  inches 
(42.8%)  to  reading  matter,  and 
22,500  inches  (1.1%)  to  promo¬ 
tion. 

As  the  chart  shows,  all  ad¬ 
vertising  revenue  increased  last 
year  by  8.6%  to  a  new  high  of 
$3,705,000  while  advertising  de¬ 
partment  cost  rose  6.3%  to  a 
new  high  of  $329,000.  Total 
volume  of  advertising  produced 
in  1968  was  1,160,800  inches 
(compared  to  1,144,400  in  ’67) 
which  w-as  only  a  1%  gain  in 
linage.  Revenue  per  advertis¬ 
ing  inch  last  year  was  $3.19 
compared  to  $2.98  in  ’67,  and 
cost  of  securing  w-as  8.9%  com¬ 
pared  to  9.1%. 

Total  ad  revenue  increased 
124%  from  the  1958  figrure  of 
$1,652,000  but  in  that  year  local 
advertising  contributed  $1,194,- 
000  or  72.28%  of  total  ad 
revenue,  national  contributed 
$136,000  or  8.23%  of  all  ad 
revenue,  and  classified  accounted 
for  $322,000  or  19.49%  of  the 
total. 

In  1968  local  ad  revenue  had 
increased  102%  to  $2,420,000 
which  w-as  65.32%  of  total  ad 
revenue,  national  had  risen 
66.32%  to  $226,200  which  was 
6.11%  of  ad  volume,  and  classi¬ 
fied  had  gained  228%  to  $1,058,- 


11  years 

800  and  28.57%  of  all  ac'  rev¬ 
enue.  In  1967  local  prc  vided 
64.52%  of  all  ad  revenm ,  na¬ 
tional  provided  5.45%  and  clas¬ 
sified  30.03%. 

While  local  advertisinj?  in 
1968  provided  65.3%  of  all  ad 
revenue,  it  accounted  for  54.08% 
($178,300)  of  ad  department 
cost,  and  provided  71.15%  (825,- 
900  inches)  of  total  ad  space. 
Local  ad  revenue  per  inch  was 
$2.93  and  cost  of  securing  was 
7.4%.  In  1967  local  advertising 
provided  64.52%  of  all  ad  reve¬ 
nue,  55.66%  ($172,600)  of  de¬ 
partment  costs,  and  70.97% 
(812,200  inches)  of  ad  space, 
revenue  per  inch  in  ’67  was 
$2.71  and  cost  of  securing  was 
7.8%. 

National  advertising  in  1968 
provided  6.11%  of  ad  revenue 
and  accounted  for  only  9.95% 
($32,800)  of  department  cost 
and  for  5.94%  (68,900  inches) 
of  all  ad  space.  National  revenue 
per  inch  was  $3.28  and  cost  of 
securing  was  14.5%.  A  year  ago 
national  contributed  only  5.45% 
of  all  ad  revenue  which  ac¬ 
counted  for  13%  ($40,400)  of 
department  costs  and  provided 
5.63%  (64,400  inches)  of  ad 
space.  Revenue  per  inch  was 

(Continued  on  page  82) 


Income,  Expenses  and  Profit  1968-1967 


1968 

%of 

Over  '67 

%of 

Inc.-Dec. 

%of 

Total 

Inc.-Dec. 

1967 

Total 

1968-58 

1958 

Total 

Operating  Revenue 

Adv. — Local  .  ... 

$2,420,000 

49.26 

9.97% 

$2,200,600 

47.97 

102.68% 

$1,194,000 

52.86 

National  . 

226,200 

4.61 

21.61 

186,000 

4.05 

66.32 

136,000 

6.02 

Clauified  . 

1.058.800 

21.55 

3.38 

1,024,200 

22.32 

228.82 

322,000 

14.25 

Total  Advertising  . 

3.705,000 

75.42 

8.63 

3,410,800 

74.34 

124.27 

1,652,000 

73.13 

Circulation  ... 

1.207,500 

24.58 

2,58 

1,177,100 

25  66 

98.93 

607,000 

26.87 

Total  Operating  Aevenue  .  . 

4,912,500 

100.00 

7.08 

4,587,900 

100.00 

117.46 

2,259,000 

100  00 

Operating  Expenses 

Paper  and  Ink  . 

631,300 

17.9 

6.96 

590,200 

17.42 

89.01 

334,000 

18.17 

Press  Room  . 

80,400 

2.3 

—  2.31 

82,300 

2.43 

74.78 

46,000 

2.50 

Composing  Room  . 

479.300 

13.6 

—  .31 

480,800 

14.19 

58  71 

302,000 

16.43 

Stereotype  Dept . 

74,800 

2.1 

5.95 

70,600 

2.08 

49.60 

50,000 

2.72 

Advertising  Dept . 

329,700 

9.4 

6.32 

310,100 

9.16 

151.68 

131,000 

7.13 

Circulation  Dept . 

330,600 

9.4 

5.59 

313,100 

9.24 

104.07 

162,000 

8.81 

Editorial  Dept . 

661,800 

18.8 

4.96 

630,500 

18.61 

132.21 

285,000 

15.51 

Business  OfRce  . 

106,800 

3.0 

—  .19 

107,000 

3.16 

54.78 

69,000 

3.76 

Business  Taxes  . 

78,700 

2.2 

7.96 

72,900 

2.15 

181.07 

r  28,000 

1.52 

224,500 

6.4 

1.31 

221,600 

6.54 

74.03 

129,000 

7.02 

Employee  Benefits  . 

358.300 

10.2 

2.61 

349.200 

10.31 

65.88 

216,000 

11.75 

Bldg.  $  Plant  . 

86,100 

2.4 

4.49 

82,400 

2.43 

72.20 

50,000 

2.72 

Depreciation  . 

53,700 

1.5 

1.70 

52,800 

1.56 

67.81 

32,000 

1.74 

Bad  Debts . 

23,100 

.8 

—  4.94 

24,300 

.72 

477.50 

4,000 

.22 

-  ■  ■■  ■ 

■  » 

-  - - 

Total  Operating  Expenses 

3,519,100 

100.0 

3.88 

3,387,800 

100.00 

91.46 

1,838,000 

100.00 

Operating  Profit  . 

1.393.400 

16.11 

1,200,100 

230.97 

421,000 

Other  Income  . 

75,300 

18.03 

63,803 

60.21 

47,000 

Profit  Before  Taxes  . 

1.468.700 

16.20 

1,263,900 

213.82 

468,000 

Income  Taxes  .  .  . 

807,800 

26.55 

638,300 

223.12 

250,000 

Net  Profit . 

$  660,900 

5.64 

$  625,600 

203.17 

218,000 
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All  boy  cartoonists  now  old  men 

Walt  Kelly  muses  on  his 
20  years  of  playing  possum 


Opossums,  if  they  are  unop-  indescrii)able  mixture  of  Georgia  Walt  Kelly,  his  Homo  mpien  “Why 

pressed,  can  usually  muddle  dialect,  copy  desk  puns  and  off-  cartoonist  daddy,  will  celebrate  ^  comn 

through  with  a  minimum  of  ef-  l)eat  grammar,  has  been  muddl-  his  56th  birthday.  “And  the  boy  swamp 
fort.  The  spooky-looking  swamp  ing  through  with  a  minimum  of  cartoonists  are  now  old  men,”  _  he’, 
dwellers  can  expect  up  to  four  effort  and  goes  under  the  highly  sadly  laments  Kelly,  adding  plains  K 
years  of  life,  according  to  the  unlikely  name  of  Pogo.  wearily:  “They  all  over  40.  j, 

Bronx  Zoo,  “provided  they  stick  Pogo  pals  around  with  a  host  They  w'ere  young  when  I  was  “They 

to  a  diet  of  soft  biscuits,  fresh  of  gregarious  buddies  who  sound  young,”  plains  I 

fruit,  mush  and  vegetables.”  like  a  cross  between  a  hillbilly  Kelly,  now  ten  suit  sizes  soi 

But  in  Georgia’s  Okefenokee  press  agent  and  Aunt  Jemimah.  larger  than  he  was  when  he  Gertrudi 
Swamp  there’s  a  precocious  The  valedictorians  include  Al-  created  Pogo,  has  lost  none  of  jg  gjj  g 
little  possum  who’s  been  gobbl-  l)ert  the  Alligator,  Dr.  Howland  his  inkling  for  inking  after  qwI  the 
ing  hot  dogs,  devouring  chili.  Owl,  Rackety  Coon  Chile  and  grinding  out  over  7,000  Pogo  gj, 

drinking  soda  pop  and  munch-  Porkeypine.  Their  plots,  count-  strips.  “I  got  the  idea  for  Pogo,” 
ing  on  just  al)out  anything  but  erplots,  triumphs,  defeats,  and  he  admits  candidly  in  explain-  “by  ghai 
mush  and  .such.  And  apparently  anxieties  sound  exactly  like  ing  how  the  mini-mammal  came  ^ 

the  gastronomical  horror  hasn’t  ours.  And  they  behave  exactly  into  being,  “because  I  was  des-  troversis 
hurt  the  little  rascal — he’ll  be  like  “human  Ijeans,”  do — only  perately  hungry.”  Since  creat-  jng  hair 
20  next  month.  more  so.  ing  the  strip,  which  “runs  in  ^ine  spa 

The  antiquated  little  Didel-  Three  months  after  the  from  495  to  550  papers”  (de-  self?  D 

phia  virginuinu  (a  fancy  name  midget  marsupial  celebrates  his  pending  on  which  editors  get  Kelly, 
for  possum),  who  mumbles  an  two  decades  of  playing  possum,  mad  at  Kelly’s  politics  and  drop  chance? 

Pogo),  the  corpulent  cartoonist  j^ot  o 
pM  has  experienced  nary  a  hunger  ^  fanu 

j^glgllllUll^^  spasm.  arduous 

vti  erection 

possum? 

But 
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a  possum  of  all 
things  to  use  as  a  central  char¬ 
acter  in  a  comic  strip? 


I)0ok  ( In  going  public . . .  merger . . .  full  disclosure 
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By  James  W.  Wallace 

(^airman,  Pioneer  Hi-Bred  (iurn  Company 


When  I  bejfan  to  think  about 
my  subject  of  “Why  and  How 
to  Remain  Independent,”  I  find 
myself  face  to  face  with  the 
question  of  “W’hat  are  the  al¬ 
ternatives?”  A  person  can’t  an¬ 
swer  that  question  unless  he 
studies  his  own  company,  its 
problems  and  its  capabilities  in 
both  human  and  financial  re¬ 
sources.  Every  company  situa¬ 
tion  is  so  different  that  it  is 
impossible  to  generalize. 

So,  I  will  give  a  brief  descrip¬ 
tion  of  two  medium-sized,  hypo¬ 
thetical  companies. 

Company  A  is  40  years  old. 
All  of  the  stock  is  closely  held 
by  members  of  the  four  families 
of  the  men  who  originally  or- 
Itanized  it.  The  chances  are  that 
it  is  being  managed  and  con¬ 
trolled  by  some  very  competent 
men,  maybe  one  or  two  of  the 
original  incorporators,  or  a  son, 
maybe  a  grandson  or  perhaps 
some  in-laws  and  some  outside 
key  personnel.  At  any  rate,  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  the  original  fam¬ 
ily  dwners  control  the  Board  of 
Directors.  The  company  is  doing 
well,  paying  good  dividends  on 
invested  capital  and  giving  an 
enormous  return  on  the  original 
investment.  Harmony  prevails, 
and  the  stockholders  are  loyal 
to  management.  The  company 
has  a  good  product,  profitable  at 
a  competitive  price,  good  com¬ 
petent  people,  good  banking  con¬ 
nections,  and  are  highly  re¬ 
garded  in  their  community. 

Their  main  problem  is  to  not 
relax,  not  become  self-satisfied 
and  complacent — they  must  keep 
working  hard,  innovate,  and  ex¬ 
pand.  The  chief  stockholders 
realize  that  they  will  some  day 
have  to  face  up  to  the  fact  that 
they  are  going  to  die  and  their 
executors  will  have  to  negotiate 
per  share  valuations  with  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service.  They 
know  quite  a  lot  of  cash  will  be 
required  for  estate  tax  purposes. 
But  that  is  a  long  way  off — they 
hope.  In  the  meantime,  the  .stock 
is  tightly  held  in  good  hands,  not 
subject  to  raid  by  acquisitive 
outsiders,  so  any  question  of 


(Summary  of  an  address 
given  by  Mr.  Wallace  at  a  panel 
session  on  “Merger  Policies  and 
Practices”  at  the  National  In¬ 
dustrial  Conference  Board  meet¬ 
ing  April  17  in  Chicago.) 


“going  public”  or  merging  or 
selling  out  to  a  conglomerate  is 
“for  the  birds.” 

Family  holdings  sold 

Now  let  me  give  a  brief  de¬ 
scription  of  Company  B.  Com¬ 
pany  B  decided  to  “go  public” 
several  years  ago.  The  families 
sold  35%  of  their  holdings. 
Prior  to  this  time  there  had 
been  no  public  market  and  prac¬ 
tically  no  trading  of  any  kind. 
They  also  knew  that  sooner  or 
later  death  was  inevitable.  They 
knew  their  administrators  would 
have  to  settle  with  Uncle  Sam’s 
men  and  they  knew  that  a  value 


would  have  to  be  established  on 
their  company  shares. 

Not  knowing  when  they  were 
going  to  die,  and  not  knowing 
what  value  might  be  placed  on 
their  estates  and  therefore,  not 
knowing  the  magnitude  of  the 
financial  problem,  they  decide<l 
to  at  least  partially  solve  it  by 
selling  35%  of  their  ownership, 
or  150,000  shares  to  the  public. 
This  compelled  them,  of  course, 
to  pay  the  long-term  capital 
gain,  but  that  would  be  cheaper 
than  paying  the  estate  tax. 

They  decided  also  that  they 
needed  some  extra  money  in  the 
business  for  expansion  and  other 
corporate  purposes.  Having 
.some  unis.sued  treasury  stock, 
they  decided  to  offer  150,000 
shares,  the  proceeds  from  which 
would  go  into  their  treasury. 
Obviously  this  made  a  public 
offering  of  .300,000  shares, 
enough  to  get  on  over-the- 
counter  listing,  and  with  an 
active  underwriting  group  spon¬ 
soring  the  issue,  an  active  mar¬ 
ket  was  established  with  plenty 
of  trading,  and  the  owners  then 
had  some  notion  of  what  their 


remaining  equity  was  worth. 

Mure  working  capital 

As  a  result  of  this  sale  of 
150,000  shares  of  treasury  stock, 
management  had  added  con¬ 
siderable  working  capital  and 
they  can  now  reduce  some  bank 
loans,  make  a  payment  on  their 
mortgage,  modernize  their  old¬ 
est  plant,  and  if  their  stock 
should  “take  off”  they  are  in 
good  shape  to  deal  for  an  acqui¬ 
sition.  In  other  words,  manage¬ 
ment  has  some  elbow  room.  To 
be  sure,  they  have  gone  to  con¬ 
siderable  trouble,  considerable 
expense  in  preparation  of  the 
Prospectus,  more  expense  in  fil¬ 
ing  for  SEC  approval,  and  paid 
the  underwriting  di.scount  and 


commission.  Even  so,  it  all  seems 
worthwhile. 

The  various  families  still  own 
substantial  control  of  the  com¬ 
pany,  making  them  immune 
from  a  greedy  raider.  So  much 
for  Company  B  for  the  time 
being. 

Era  of  inflation 

I  have  now  given  you  admit¬ 
tedly  a  very  brief  sketch  of  two 
medium-sized  companies,  both 
.sea.soned,  well-run  and  profit¬ 
able.  One,  Company  A,  is  pri¬ 
vately  —  or  independently  — 
owned  and  wishing  to  remain 
so.  The  other.  Company  B,  has 
sold  a  minority  interest  to 
strangers.  This  company  might 
be  called  a  private  public  com¬ 
pany  because  the  original  own¬ 
ers,  so  long  as  they  remain  a 
voting  unit,  still  control  the 
Board  of  Management. 

Now,  let’s  look  at  Company  B 
— the  private  public  company — 
a  little  more  closely.  Remember 
that  they  had  a  highly-successful 
independent  company  for  25 
years  before  selling  a  minority 
Hiterest  to  the  public  15  years 


ago.  The  original  families  were 
compatible,  had  respect  for  each 
other,  made  money  together, 
built  their  summer  homes,  took 
winter  vacations  and  everybody 
worked  hard.  The  years  went 
by,  the  children  grew  and  went 
to  college.  The  daughters  got 
married.  Some  still  live  in  the 
neighborhood,  some  live  in  the 
East,  some  in  the  West,  and  one 
lives  in  Europe.  And,  naturally, 
they  all  started  raising  families. 
The  sons,  of  course,  also  got 
married  and  some  came  into  the 
business  and  hold  responsible 
management  positions,  an<l  some 
perferred  to  do  something  else, 
perhaps  becoming  a  doctor  or  a 
lawyer  or  a  travel  agent.  .And, 
naturally,  they  all  started  rais¬ 
ing  families  too. 

In  the  meantime  we  have  had 
a  war  or  two.  Inflation  is  on  the 
move,  income  taxes  are  increas¬ 
ing,  and  the  business  prospers. 
The  original  family  incorpora¬ 
tors  deiede  that  they  will 
lighten  their  estate  tax  problem. 
After  all,  they  are  drawing  goo<l 
salaries  and  they  have  their 
homes  paid  for.  They  love  their 
children,  so  what  would  In*  more 
natural  than  giving  some  of 
their  company  stock  each  Christ¬ 
mas  to  their  children — at  least 
as  much  as  they  can  without 
having  to  pay  too  big  a  gift  tax. 

Earning  more  nionrv 

And  so  they  do,  but  the  only 
catch  is  that  the  company  is 
growing  each  year  and  earning 
more  money,  and  while  they  are 
annually  divesting  themselves  of 
some  stock,  the  remaimler  is 
worth  just  al)out  as  much  or 
more  than  it  ever  was.  So  the 
original  stockholders  decided  to 
accelerate  their  giving  by  in¬ 
cluding  their  grandchildren,  and 
perhaps  their  alma  mater,  which 
is  alw’ays  in  need  of  money. 

So  far  so  good — everybody  is 
happy  and  doing  well.  Time 
marches  on.  The  grandchildren 
l)egin  to  marry.  The  original  in¬ 
corporators  become  inactive  or 
die.  The  management  has  be¬ 
come  a  bit  complacent,  although 
they  would  deny  it.  For  one 
reason  or  another  the  company 
is  not  growing  as  fast  at  it  did, 
its  competitive  situation  is  not 
so  good,  earnings  per  share  level 
off  or  decline  slightly,  cash  re¬ 
quirements  for  modernizing  the 
old  plant  are  substantial,  divi¬ 
dends  are  not  increased,  may 
(Contivued  on  pat/e  28) 


1.  A  successful  company  can  become  what  I  call  a 
private  public  company  and  if  properly  managed, 
still  remain  Independent. 

2.  A  company  could  sell  out  or  merge  with  a  similar 
competitive  business  and  perhaps  be  better  off. 
Every  company's  situation  is  so  different  that  it 
is  impossible  to  generalize  on  the  wisdom  of  such 
action. 

3.  A  company  can  become  a  unit  of  a  conglomerate 
and  perhaps  be  happy  ever  after.  I  doubt  it. 

4.  A  company  can  successfully  remain  independent 
if  it  really  wants  to  badly  enough. 
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What  the  publisher  expects  of  Circulation 

Do  your  newspaper  subscribers 
receive  the  $100  treatment? 


By  Joseph  F.  Yauch 

Circulation  Director 

St.  Petersburg  Times  and  E 

The  dedicated  and  wise  news¬ 
paper  publisher  thinks  of  people 
related  to  his  business  in  this 
order  of  importance: 

1.  The  reader 

2.  The  staff 

3.  The  advertiser 

He  expects  your  thinking  to 
be  in  the  same  logical  order. 

First  consideration — al¬ 
ways — to  the  reader.  He  is 
your  most  important  customer. 
He  is  your  biggest  asset.  With¬ 
out  him,  you  can’t  possibly  make 
it. 

Without  readers — you  quickly 
will  find  yourself  without  ad¬ 
vertisers — and  why  not?  All  the 
advertisers  are  buying  is  the  ex¬ 
posure  you  can  give  them.  How 
well  the  ad  is  conceived  or  how 
well  it  is  produced — how  many 
colors  are  used — the  position  in 
the  paper  or  the  sales  message 
itself  become  academic  if  the 
exposure  is  not  adequate.  With¬ 
out  exposure,  the  merchant’s 
cash  register  won’t  ring  and  no 
businessman  can  long  afford 
non-productive  advertising. 

I  have  never  heard  of  a  news¬ 
paper  that  had  leading,  estab¬ 
lished  and  solid  circulation  in 
its  particular  market  going  out 
of  business.  Yet,  around  a  lot  of 
newspapers,  the  only  time  you 
hear  much  about  circulation  is 
when  you  don’t  have  enough  of 
it. 

Good  product  and  courtesy 

Too  often,  and  in  all  depart¬ 
ments,  there  frequently  grows 
an  attitude  of  “So  what,  it’s 
only  an  irate  subscriber.” 
Whether  the  irritation  is  caused 
by  the  customer  missing  his 
paper,  finding  his  name  mis¬ 
spelled,  finding  an  error  in  a 
story  of  which  he  knows  the 
facts,  discourteous  treatment 
by  a  phone  operator,  or  the  ink 
coming  off  on  his  hands — the 
problem  is  yours — it’s  one  of 
Circulation. 

At  today’s  prices,  the  sub¬ 
scriber  is  paying  $30  to  $40  or 
more  per  year.  He  has  reason  to 


(A  digest  of  a  talk  to  the 
Southern  Circulation  Managers 
Association  at  Birmingham 
March  29.) 


ening  Independent 

expect  a  good  product  service 
and,  above  all,  courteous  treat¬ 
ment  from  anyone  connected 
with  your  publication. 

Take  an  educated  guess  at 
the  fair  market  value  of  your 
publisher’s  property.  Deduct  the 
local  market  value  of  the  physi¬ 
cal  assets. 

The  remaining  total  divided 
by  your  circulation  will  give 
you  some  idea  of  the  value  of  a 
subscriber.  Don’t  be  surprised 
if  this  tops  $100  or  maybe  much 
more.  Newspaper  property 
prices  are  currently  inflated — 
but — that’s  beside  the  point. 
The  point  is,  do  we  give  this 
customer  the  $100  treatment? 

Being  the  only  contact  the 
newspaper  has  with  most  sub¬ 
scribers,  the  publisher  should 
expect  your  department  to  do 
far  more  than  their  share  in  ex¬ 
tending  the  $100  treatment — in 
soothing  irritations  of  any  sort 
or  emanating  from  any  source. 

While  newspaper  circulations 
are  at  an  all-time  high — the 
growth  is  not  nearly  keeping 
pace  with  population  growth. 
This  should  be  reason  for  your 
real  concern. 

In  my  city — and  in  most 
others — there  is  a  group  of 
dedicated  readers — those  who 
wouldn’t  be  without  your  news¬ 
paper — ever.  But,  I  find  another 
group  increasing  in  numbers 
who  are  willing  to  settle  for 
tv,  radio  and  maybe  a  weekly 
news  magazine. 

Between  these  two  groups, 
however,  is  the  largest  and  most 
important  body  of  readers  and/ 
or  reader  prospects.  Their  posi¬ 
tion  in  the  community  does  not 
necessarily  require  the  daily 
reading  or  even  daily  scanning 
of  a  metropolitan  newspaper. 

As  a  group,  they  can  get 
along  better  without  you  than 
you  can  without  them. 

Twenty  percent  of  the  people 
in  your  circulation  area  will 
buy  your  paper  regardless  of 
price,  quality  of  product  or 
quality  of  service.  "They  would 
walk  to  the  nearest  store  or 
even  drive  to  your  plant,  if 
necessary,  but  they  will  buy  it. 

Another  20%  probably 
wouldn’t  buy  it  regularly  no 
matter  how  good  the  product, 
how  low  the  price,  or  how  fine 


the  delivery  service. 

The  first  20%  is  made  up  of 
your  civic  leaders,  politicians, 
businessmen,  advertisers,  social 
leaders  and  maybe  avid  sports 
fans.  Probably,  each  personally 
knows  one  or  more  people  on 
your  paper’s  staff — they  have 
a  personal  contact.  Whether  the 
editorial  opinion  or  the  business 
policy  of  your  paper  is  com¬ 
patible  with  theirs,  makes  little 
difference.  They  can’t  afford 
not  to  spend  their  time  or  their 
money  to  read  your  papers. 

The  second  20%,  wisely  or 
not,  prefers  to  spend  their  time 
and/or  money  on  something 
other  than  your  newspaper.  It 
may  well  be  that  you  and  your 
newspaper  are  already  at  work 
on  this  hardcore  of  non-readers 
through  educational  programs, 
such  as  “Newspaper  in  the 
Classroom”  and  various  devices 
which  hopefully,  will  arouse 
their  interest  and  make  them 
want  or  need  your  paper. 

The  middle  group 

The  fact  is  in  any  event,  you 
are  doing  without  this  second 
group  now  and  the  fact  also  ?s 
you  couldn’t  possibly  make  it 
w'ith  the  first  group  alone. 

Next,  we  come  to  the  most 
important  group — that  middle 
60%.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Average 
comprise  this  group  and  this  is 
the  group  you’ve  got  to  have. 
This  60%  plus  the  first  20% 
equals  80%  and  that’s  not  bad 
coverage  in  any  market. 

This  big  group — those  whose 
only  contact  with  the  newspaper 
is  through  their  carrier-sales¬ 
man — those  who  have  no  par¬ 
ticular  allegiance  to  your  publi¬ 
cation — those  who  could  do  with 
another  paper,  or  with  none — 
and  still,  at  least  in  their  own 
mind,  would  not  suffer — These 
are  the  important  people. 

Your  publisher  expects  you 
mostly  to  take  care  of  this 
group.  This  is  your  group. 

Some  of  the  problems  with 
this  group  are  beyond  the  con¬ 
trol  of  the  Circulation  Depart¬ 
ment.  The  cooperation  of  every 
department  is  all-important. 
Missed  deadlines  and  irregular 
deliveries  to  carriers  not  only 
result  in  late  delivery  to  sub¬ 
scribers,  but  are  the  biggest 
single  reason  for  carrier  in¬ 
difference  to  their  own  delivery 
time  and  for  carrier  turnover, 
with  its  resulting  poor  delivery. 

New  processes  and  automa- 
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tion  throughout  the  industry 
provide  conversation  everywhere 
— a  dominant  factor  in  all  ex¬ 
pansion  plans.  This  is  as  it 
should  be. 

For  Circulation  Departments, 
the  automation  boys  have  done 
a  terrific  developing  job  and 
even  more  terrific  selling  job. 

Possibly,  as  a  result  of  poor 
information  we  supplied  eciaip- 
ment  developers  or  a  general 
misunderstanding  of  our  prob¬ 
lems,  some  of  the  more  invent 
developments  and/or  applica¬ 
tions  are  far  more  sophisticated 
than  they  are  practical.  In  my 
travels,  I  have  seen  some  plants 
where  new  equipment  lends 
much  more  to  an  intriguing 
demonstration  than  to  general 
over-all  efficiency. 

Automation  and  computeriza¬ 
tion  can  help  us  with  that 
big,  all-important  Mr.  Average 
group,  but  that  alone  is  not  the 
answer. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Average  are 
tired  of  being  a  number.  They’\e 
got  too  many  numbers  already. 
Mr.  Average  says,  “Automa¬ 
tion  hasn’t  cut  out  red  tape;  it 
just  perforated  it.”  He  says, 
“You  can’t  make  a  punch  card 
out  of  me.” 

You  can  computerize  a  cus¬ 
tomer,  but  don’t  forget  he  has 
the  all-important  power  to  say, 
“I  think  I  will  stop  buying  your 
product”,  or  “I  don’t  think  1 
care  to  buy  it.”  He  doesn’t  have 
to  give  you  a  reason.  He  doesn’t 
even  have  to  have  a  good  reason 
himself.  And  for  this  he  doesn’t 
need  an  account  number. 

Utilities  collection  system 

Some  of  my  friends — like 
Leon  Reed — Roy  Middleton  and 
Jim  Darke — talk  of  “total  book¬ 
keeping  computerization — office 
collect  systems — like  the  utilities 
— gas  and  light  and  water — the 
customer  will  pay  for  it  because 
they  need  and  want  it.” 

While  there  is  nothing  wrong 
with  accommodating  those  sub¬ 
scribers  who  wish  to  pay  for 
six  months  or  more  in  advance, 
there  is  much  wrong  with  telling 
everyone  they  must  mail  their 
payment  in — on  time — in  ad¬ 
vance. 

From  a  practical  standpoint, 
those  willing  or  able  to  pay  for 
more  than  a  month  in  advance 
would  be  relatively  few.  (>n  a 
monthly  billing  basis,  ircon- 
{Contimsud  on  page  26) 
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Metro  San  Jose 


TOTAL  ADVERTISING  LI 


MORNING  NEWSPAPERS,  6  DAY 


Total  advertising  linage,  1968 


1.  Los  Angeles  Times 

2.  Miami  Herald 

3.  Washington  Post 

4.  Chicago  Tribune 

5.  New  York  Times 


68,223,163 

52,870,077 

50,500,143 

50,117,819 

44,495,126 


6.  SAN  JOSE  MERCURY  41,981,063 

7.  New  Orleans  Times-Picayune  39,760,021 


8.  Houston  Post 

9.  Dallas  News 

10.  Santa  Ana  Register 


GAINS  CONTINUE  IN  ’69 


38,480,352 

37,024,176 

35,693,154 


First  quarter  totals  in  1969  show  continued  linage 
gains  in  the  San  Jose  Mercury. 


Circulation  grows  FASTER  than  market 

Against  the  amazing  60%  growth  in  their  market’s  population  since  1960,  the  San 
Jose  Mercury  and  News  gained  78%  in  circulation.  Coverage  in  1960  was  slightly 
over  1  in  2  households.  Today  it’s  2  out  of  3. 
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**R<aifo  S*n  J«m'’  ft  ttw  U  %  Dtptftmtm  of  Commtfct  tfttifnttton  for  Santa  Clara  County,  tn  tho  San  Frartcitce  Say  Aroa 
Soufcot  tiaOia  SocorOt.  Solot  Monasomant  profoctton  from  CoMornia  Stata  Seartf  of  Ceualiaatfon  roport 


Represented  by  MILLION 


dvertisers’  recognition  of 
alifornia’s  Growth  Market 


C 

GE  FOR  THE  YEAR  1968 


EVENING  NEWSPAPERS,  6-DAY 

Total  advertising  linage,  1968 


1.  Houston  Chronicle 

2.  SAN  JOSE  NEWS 

3.  Milwaukee  Journal 

4.  Atlanta  Journal 

5.  Dallas  Times-Herald 

6.  Montreal  La  Presse 

/ 

7.  Fort  Lauderdale  News 

8.  Cleveland  Press 

9.  Toronto  Star 

10.  Minneapolis  Star 


44,201,748 

41,956,622 

41,471,679 

39,818,582 

38,710,511 

38,137,325 

37,965,389 

37,813,402 

37,714,093 

36,728,122 


NEWS  ALSO  UP  IN  ’69 

In  the  first  quarter  of  this  year  the  San  Jose  News 
showed  a  healthy  increase  in  linage  over  1968. 


METRO  SAN  JOSE  ...  a  market  now  measured  in  millions  and  billions 


Population  today  exceeds  1  million  (Metro  San 
Jose  is  a  Jersey  City  bigger  than  neighboring  San 
Francisco)  .  .  .  retail  sales  $1.8  billion  .  .  .  total 
net  EBI  $3.38  billion.  EBI  per  household  averages 
$11,711 — highest  of  any  metro  area  in  California. 


NOTE:  Advertising  jieople  will  appreciate  the 
.significance  of  another  form  of  recognition:  San 
Jose’s  newspa|)ers,  the  Mercury  and  News,  are 
now  among  the  select  group  of  major  dailies 
represented  by  Million  Market  New.spajwrs,  Inc. 
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PROGRESS 

REPORT 


ON 

Western  Pennsylvania's 
Number  1 
Growth  Market . . . 

CREENSBURC 

Which  Is  Due  For 
Unprecedented 

BOOM  ! 

★  INDUSTRY  * 

CHRYSLER  CORP. 

Breaks  ground  for 
2.3  million  square  foot 
ASSEMBLY  PLANT 
TO  EMPLOY 
4,500  WORKERS 

WITH  ANNUAL  PAYROLL  OF 

36  MILLION  DOLLARS 

PRODUCTION  TO  START  1970 

(in  an  axisting  tight  labor  markot 
this  industrial  plant  will  attract 
thousands  of  now  rosidonts  to  tho 
area) 

if  RETAIL  if 
GREENGATE  MALL 

(now  62  stores) 

ANNOUNCES  EXPANSION. 

J.  C.  PENNEY 

200,000  square  foot 
store  and  auto  center 

PLUS 

19  additional  store 
rooms  to  be  opened 
October  1 ,  1 969 

It's  The 

tlTriiiune^^ebiett) 

for  full  coverage  of  this 
market  and  local  sales. 
Impact 


$100  treatment 

{Continued  from  page  22) 


veniences  passed  on  to  your  sub¬ 
scribers  would  include  the  find¬ 
ing  and  addressing  of  a  return 
envelope,  the  finding  and  cost  of 
a  postage  stamp,  the  cost  of  a 
check  provided  they  had  a 
checking  account  and  even  more 
trouble  for  them  if  they  didn’t 
have  a  checking  account 

The  newspaper  would  find  it¬ 
self  with  the  burden  of  monthly 
billing  and  the  cost  of  postage. 
This  would  be  duplicated  for  a 
sizeable  percentage  if  you  were 
to  use  reminder  notices.  Then, 
the  chore  of  opening  and  pro¬ 
cessing  thousands  and  thousands 
of  checks  each  month.  There 
would  be  the  problem  of  setting 
up  a  “stop  delivery”  policy  and 
if  a  grace  period  were  allowed, 
the  deduction  of  unpaid  periods 
from  your  ABC  records.  There 
would  also  be  the  cost  and  bur¬ 
den  of  reinstating  late-paying 
accounts  or  sending  field  repre¬ 
sentatives  to  make  delinquent 
collections  along  with  an  effort 
to  reinstate  the  subscriber. 

With  the  utilities,  100%  of 
the  people  don’t  necessarily 
want,  but  do  need  them  and,  as 
a  result,  will  pay  just  about 
any  way  or  at  any  time  required 
to  accommodate  the  utilities’ 
cyclical  billing  system.  In  in¬ 
stances,  they  pay  in  advance  or 
put  up  an  initial  cash  deposit. 
But,  IJiey  don’t  like  utilities. 

Right  now,  we  have  more 
trouble,  waste  more  time  not 
only  in  the  office,  but  in  our 
District  Manager  organization 
on  the  5%  prepays  than  with 
any  other  25%  of  our  circula¬ 
tion. 

I  venture  to  say  further,  these 
prepay  customers  get  poorer 
i  service  on  average  than  the  rest 
i  of  our  home  delivery  subscrib- 
'  ers.  They  do  not  know  the 
carrier;  the  carrier  does  not 
know  them  and  all  communica¬ 
tions  between  them  and  the 
carrier  must  necessarily  be 
routed  by  letter  or  telephone  to 
the  office;  by  telephone  or  note 
from  the  office  to  the  District 
Manager  and  verbally  or  by  note 
from  the  District  Manager  to 
the  carrier.  This  in  itself  leaves 
a  tremendous  margin  for  error 
and  for  misunderstanding  in 
j  addition  to  it  being  a  tremen- 
1  dous  amount  of  work. 

More  important,  however,  is 
I  that  at  present  90%  of  customer 
contacts  are  directly  with  the 
carrier-salesman — the  little  mer¬ 
chant — the  independent  busi- 
;  nessman.  As  a  result  of  this 
j  contact,  the  customer  becomes 
I  a  person  and  a  name  rather  than 
just  an  address  to  the  carrier, 
<  and  the  carrier  becomes  a  per¬ 
son,  a  face  and  a  name  to  the 
I  subscriber. 


With  all  but  the  20%  select 
group  of  the  population,  this 
carrier’s  face  and  name  are  the 
only  face  and  name  connected 
with  the  paper  that  the  customer 
really  knows.  It’s  this  contact 
that  warms  the  relationship  be¬ 
tween  the  reader  and  the  paper. 

It  is  this  warmness  and  the 
contact  that  bring  about  better 
service,  a  better  relationship 
and  gives  the  carrier  the  op¬ 
portunity  to  prevent  stops,  get 
restart  dates  and  helps  him  get 
new  business. 

Certainly,  we  are  all  aware 
of  what’s  happened  to  the  maga¬ 
zines,  their  renewal  problems, 
the  cost  of  their  renewals  and 
the  inducements  they  need  to 
hold  circulation  figures.  The 
tremendous  correspondence  with 
subscribers  and  usually  the  re¬ 
sulting  disgust  of  the  sub¬ 
scribers.  Yet,  the  magazines 
don’t  have  half  the  problems  you 
would  have  because  their  sub¬ 
scriptions  are  for  a  given  num¬ 
ber  of  consecutive  issues.  No 
temporary  stops  or  restart  dates 
enter  the  magazine  transaction 
at  all.  And,  no  problem  of  front 
door — side  door — upstairs  or 
downstairs  delivery. 

There  is  not  much  question 
but  what  under  such  a  system 
carriers  must  become  employes 
— hourly  paid  employes,  prob¬ 
ably.  This  should  generate  some 
serious  thinking  about  the 
Minimum  Wage  Law,  the  cost 
of  supervision,  the  payroll,  with¬ 
holding,  unemployment  insur¬ 
ance  and  a  lot  of  other  liabil¬ 
ities. 

The  publisher  doesn’t  want 
your  circulation  problems — but, 
he  would  like  to  know  about 
them  and  how  you  propose  to 
solve  them.  Your  proposed  solu¬ 
tion  may  involve  him  and  may¬ 
be  other  departments.  He  counts 
on  you  for  these  plans  of  solu¬ 
tion,  plans  of  growth  and 
plans  <yf  betterment — particu¬ 
larly  plans  to  take  better  care 
of  that  big — big,  all-important 
60%  of  your  market. 

• 

Dow  Jones  reports 
rword  first  quarter 

Dow’  Jones  &  Company  Inc.  re¬ 
ported  record  first  quarter  net 
income  of  $5,152,738,  or  $.73  a 
share,  on  gross  operating  reve¬ 
nues  of  $29,972,020. 

Net  income  for  the  like  period 
a  year  ago,  which  has  been  re¬ 
stated  to  reflect  the  Federal  In¬ 
come  Tax  surcharge,  was  $3,- 
640,851,  or  52  cents  a  share,  on 
gross  revenues  of  $25,234,102. 
Prior  to  restatement,  the  com¬ 
pany  had  reported  net  income  of 
$3,996,851,  or  57  cents  a  share. 

Dow  Jones  publishes  the  Wall 
Street  Journal,  Barron’s  Na¬ 
tional  Business  and  Financial 
Weekly,  the  National  Observer 
and  Dow  Jones  News  Services. 

EDITOR  6C  P 


Cowles  is  buyii  g 
Ocala  properties 
in  Perry  group 

An  agreement  in  principle  has 
been  reached  for  the  purchase  by 
Cowles  Communications,  Inc. 
from  Perry  Publications  Inc.  of 
the  Ocala  Star-Banner  Com-  P 
pany  and  Perry  Printing  Pro¬ 
cess  Division  for  348,937  shares 
of  Cowles  stock  which  have  a 
current  market  value  of  about 
$4.8  million. 

The  Ocala  Star- Banner  (’om- 
pany  publishes  the  Ocala  ( i'la.)  ! 
Star-Banner,  an  evening  (except  i 
Saturday)  newspaper  with  a  j 
circulation  in  excess  of  15,000  | 
and  a  Sunday  newspaper  with  a  | 
circulation  in  excess  of  16,000. 
Perry  Printing  Process,  a  com-  | 
mercial  printing  operation,  is 
also  located  in  Ocala. 

The  agreement  is  subje<  t  to 
the  approval  of  the  boards  of 
directors  and  the  stockholders  of 
Cowles  Communications  and  of 
Perry  Publications. 

The  announcement  w’as  made 
by  Marvin  C.  Whatmore,  pres¬ 
ident  of  Cowles,  and  John  H, 
Perry  Jr.,  chairman  of  the 
board  and  president  of  Perry 
Publications. 

• 

5  more  youths 
win  Steinman 
scholarships 

Lancaster,  Pa. 

Three  boys  and  two  girls  are 
the  winners  of  the  1969  James 
Hale  Steinman  Foundation 
Scholarships,  grants  entitling 
the  students  to  $1,000  annually 
for  their  four  years  of  college. 

Two  of  the  recipients  are  car¬ 
rier  salesmen  for  Lancaster 
New’spapers,  Inc.;  the  other 
three  are  children  of  employes 
of  Lancaster  Newspapers  Inc., 
and  of  Steinman  Stations. 

The  winners  include:  John  | 
Martin  Fox,  a  carrier  salesman;  | 

Stephen  J.  Xenias,  a  carrier  | 
salesman ;  | 

James  Michael  Gerhart,  whose  , 
father  is  employed  by  Lanca.ster 
Newspapers; 

Anne  Charlotte  Taylor,  whose  j; 
father  is  employed  by  WDEL; 

Lynn  Marie  Sharman,  whose  Ij 
father  is  employed  by  KOAT-tv,  | 
Albuquerque,  N.M.  I 

The  fund  was  established,  in  e 
1962  by  the  late  Col.  James  Hale  j 
Steinman,  former  president  and  I 
co-publisher  of  Lancaster  News¬ 
papers. 

The  1969  awards  bring  b'  27 
the  total  numlier  of  scholarships 
awarded. 
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RING  OF  TRUTH 


The  Copley  Creed 

The  newspaper  is  a  bulwark  against  regimented  thinking.  One  of 
its  duties  is  to  enhance  the  integrity  of  the  individual,  which  is  the 
core  of  American  greatness.  Each  city  in  which  we  publish  is  a  city 
of  distinctive  personality.  Each  newspaper  must  be  a  distinctive 
newspaper  reflecting  the  life  of  each  hometown.  No  one  can  think 
for  the  American  people.  We  believe  it  is  our  responsibility  to  ring 
out  the  truth  loud  and  clear  and  to  stimulate  thought  at  the  close 
personal  level  of  the  individual  and  the  community. 


THE  RING  OF  TRUTH 

Represented  nationally  by  Branham-Moloney  Divisions 


California  - (T  (j 

San  Diego  ^ 

The  San  Diego  Union  &  Evening  Tribune 

Los  Angeles 

POST-ADVOCATE,  Alhambra 
DAILY-REVIEW,  Burbank 
STAR-NEWS,  Culver  City 
NEWS-POST,  Glendale 
NEWS-POST,  Monrovia 
NEWS-PILOT,  San  Pedro 
SOUTH  BAY  DAILY  BREEZE,  Torrance 
STAR-NEWS,  Westchester 

^  Sacramento 

The  Sacramento  Union 

Illinois 

BEACON-NEWS,  Aurora 
COURIER-NEWS,  Elgin 
HERALD-NEWS,  Joliet 

ILLINOIS  STATE  JOURNAL  &  REGISTER,  Springfield 


Independence 

(Continued  front  page  21) 


even  be  less  than  they  were. 

Remember  that  approximate¬ 
ly  65%  of  the  stock  is  still  held 
by  the  children  and  grandchil¬ 
dren  of  the  original  incorpora¬ 
tors,  but  they  are  scattered 
from  coast  to  coast  and  in 
Europe.  They  know  little  of  the 
business,  and  their  main  in¬ 
terest  is  in  the  dividend  income 
they  have  been  receiving  and 
taken  for  granted  over  the  years. 
Also,  some  of  the  daughters  and 
granddaughters  have  married 
some  smart  lawyers,  and  maybe 
some  have  married  smart  men 
in  the  investment  business  who 
have  learned  how  to  make  some 
quick  money  in  the  “go-go” 
stocks. 

They  look  over  the  annual 
statements  of  the  old  family 
company  and  wonder.  They  want 
to  be  loyal  —  but  still  they 
wonder.  Remember,  that,  ns  n 
group  they  own  solid  control  — 
however,  they  are  no  longer  a 
solid  group.  They  are  scattered 
over  the  country,  don’t  keep  in 
very  clo.se  touch,  and  rarely  see 
each  other.  Don’t  forget,  the 
same  process  has  been  going  on 
simultaneously  in  each  of  the 
four  families.  The  company  is 
solid  and  doing  O.K.  but  it  has 


lost  its  steam  and  momentum. 

About  this  time  an  active  ac¬ 
quisition-minded  company — let’s 
call  it  Company  X,  perhaps  a 
competitive  company  or  perhaps 
a  total  stranger  in  a  completely 
different  kind  of  business,  is 
intrigued  and  starts  buying 
Company  B  stock  on  the  open 
market,  and  pretty  soon  has  ac¬ 
quired  a  pretty  good  block,  say 
20% ,  quietly  and  without  bulling 
the  market  price.  They  are  now 
in  a  position  to  have  a  voice  in 
company  affairs,  perhaps  a  di¬ 
rector  or  two,  and  they  are  not 
a  bit  bashful.  The  stock  has  been 
selling  for  about  $25  per  share 
and  hasn’t  moved  up  even  in  a 
strong  market. 

They  seek  control 

So,  Company  X  decides  to  try 
to  buy  control.  They  offer  $35 
per  share  or  $10  over  the  market 
for  a  certain  number  of  shares 
until  a  given  date,  and  so  ad¬ 
vertise  in  full  page  ads  in  the 
Wnll  Street  Journal,  hoping  to 
gain  control.  Obviously  they 
can’t  do  so  unless  they  can  in¬ 
terest  quite  a  number  of  children 
or  grandchildren  in  selling. 

The  disinterested  in-laws  who 
never  really  knew  the  original 
incorporators  are  attracted  by 
this  offer.  After  all,  they  are 
reasonably  sure  they  can  do 
better  with  the  money.  The 
capital  gain  tax  is  a  deterrent 


but,  well,  even  so,  there  are 
many  hot  opportunities  in  beef 
packing  and  data  processing 
stocks.  Besides  which,  their 
holdings  need  diversification. 
The  in-law  talks  it  over  with 
his  wife  and  they  decide  to  sell 
about  half  their  Company  B 
stock.  Many  other  members  of 
the  family  go  through  the  same 
line  of  reasoning  and  arrive  at 
the  same  conclusion,  and  pretty 
soon  Company  X  has  control  of 
Company  B. 

The  only  point  in  going 
through  this  rigamarole  is  to 
point  out  that  when  the  original 
family  owners  agreed  to  sell 
35%  of  their  stock  plus  some 
treasury  stock  they  did  not  real¬ 
ize  they  were  jeopardizing  their 
ability  to  remain  independent. 
They  thought  they  would  al¬ 
ways  be  a  private  public  com¬ 
pany  but  as  time  went  on,  pros¬ 
perity,  diffusion  of  various  fam¬ 
ily  interests  and  complacency 
took  its  toll — and  to  coin  a 
phrase,  “another  redskin  bit  the 
dust”  and  perhaps  all  the  stock¬ 
holders  were  better  off. 

The  independent  way 

I  do  not  believe  in  remaining 
independent  just  for  indepen¬ 
dence  sake.  My  assignment  was 
to  discuss  how  and  why  to  re¬ 
main  independent;  so  let’s  now 
return  to  Company  A.  They,  as 
I  hope  you  remember,  had 


elected  to  stay  indepentlent.  The 
original  owners  realized  they 
would  have  problems,  but  they 
decided  to  anticipate  them,  pre¬ 
pare  for  them  and  cope  with 
them  as  they  arose.  However, 
they  went  through  exactly  the 
same  kind  of  diffusion  of  family 
interests  as  did  Company  B. 
The  original  incori)orators  real¬ 
ized  what  was  going  on,  the 
implications  thereof,  and  the 
potential  hazards. 

They  knew  it  was  only  a  ques¬ 
tion  of  time  until  they  died,  and 
they  individually  knew  they 
faced  substantial  death  taxes, 
some  very  much  greater  than 
others.  They  knew  “going  pub¬ 
lic”  would  help  in  many  ways, 
but  they  didn’t  want  to,  and  it 
seemed  unfair  to  “go  public” 
just  to  help  solve  the  estate 
problem  of  the  largest  owner. 
It  would  mean  a  very  substantial 
expense,  but  it  was  not  insur¬ 
mountable. 

Full  diHcloHiirc 

It  would  mean  di.sclosure  of 
all  pertinent  business  informa¬ 
tion — something  their  competi¬ 
tors  would  just  love  to  see.  It 
would  mean  disclosure  of  all 
officer  and  Board  salaries  if 
more  than  $30,000  per  year — not 
only  their  salaries,  but  the 
amount  to  their  credit  from  the 

(Continued  on  page  30) 


"Our  new  plant  starts  a  new  era/' 

says  a  66-year-old  New  Jersey  Newspaper. 


After  more  than  a  half-century  in  the  same  building  the  former  Perth  Amboy  Evening 
News  looks  forward  to  completion  of  its  new  53,000  sq.  ft.  plant  in  Woodbridge,  N.J. 
and  the  start  of  a  new  era  as  The  News  Tribune.  Modern  facilities  will  enable  the 
newspaper  to  print  up  to  112-page  editions  and  to  offer  4-color  advertising  for  the 
first  time.  Designed  by: 


A^AIN 


CHAS.T.  A\AIN,  INC. 
Sngineers 

Boston,  Mass.  (617)  262-3200 
Charlotte,  N.C.  (704)  375-1375 


THE  NEWS  TRIBUNE,  New  Jerscy/Newspaper  facility 
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In  Philadelphia  nearly  everybody  reads  THE  BULLETIN 


Independence 

{Continued  from  page  28) 

profit  sharing  plan  and  also  the 
pension  plan.  They  would  have 
to  publicize  the  number  of  em¬ 
ployees,  and  their  employee 
benefit  program  such  as  the 
pension  fund,  the  profit  sharing 
plan  and  the  number  of  shares 
of  stock  in  the  company  held  by 
the  Officers  and  Directors  and 
other  principal  stockholders. 

Furthermore,  they  would  have 
to  disclose  that  very  favorable 
stock  option  plan  made  several 
years  ago  with  only  certain  peo^ 
pie,  as  well  as  those  manage¬ 
ment  contracts  which  included 
incentive  compensation  for  only 
certain  people,  and  bonuses  to 
others. 

These  things  would  all  have 
to  be  disclosed,  and  while  in 
most  cases  there  would  be  noth¬ 
ing  to  be  ashamed  of,  in  other 
cases  it  would  mean  washing 
dirty  linen  in  public.  In  any 
event  “going  public”  opens  up 
your  whole  story  book  for  public 
and  competitor  reading.  It  costs 
a  lot  of  money,  perhaps  brings 
a  member  of  the  underwriting 
firm  on  your  Board  of  Directors, 
which  may  be  a  very  good  thing, 
and  causes  the  company  a  very 
considerable  expense  and  head¬ 


ache  of  continually  supplying 
the  government  with  endless  re¬ 
ports  of  this,  that,  and  every¬ 
thing  else,  including  all  insider 
transactions. 

Bring  in  new  talent 

After  weighing  the  pro’s  and 
con’s  of  “going  public,”  the  man¬ 
agement  of  Company  A  again 
reaffirmed  their  earlier  decision 
to  remain  independent. 

In  an  effort  to  avoid  any  real 
dissatisfaction  among  the  wide¬ 
ly  scattered  children  and  grand¬ 
children,  they  did  everything 
they  could  to  make  the  company 
even  more  successful  and  to  pay 
good  dividends.  You  might  well 
say  “What’s  new  about  that? 
Isn’t  that  standard  procedure?” 
to  which  I  say  “Maybe,”  and 
while  intentions  are  good,  it 
doesn’t  always  happen.  It  didn’t 
in  the  case  of  Company  B. 

In  an  effort  to  preserve  their 
independence  and  identity,  man¬ 
agement  decided  to  augment 
their  staff  with  some  outside  top 
notch  key  people  and  to  make 
it  attractive  to  them  to  stay  by 
not  only  paying  well  but  by  giv¬ 
ing  them  an  opportunity  to  buy 
some  stock  at  a  reasonable  price. 
They  decided  to  back  the  Re¬ 
search  and  Development  people 
to  the  limit  in  order  to  not  only 
bring  out  new  products  but 


maintain  superiority  with  their 
present  line. 

Realizing  that  the  old  adage 
of  building  a  better  mousetrap 
and  the  public  will  make  a 
beaten  path  to  your  door  may 
sound  good,  but  it  isn’t  true  in 
today’s  world  so  management 
decided  to  step  up  their  mer¬ 
chandising  effort.  Merchandising 
may  sell  a  product  once,  but  no 
matter  how  well-designed,  re¬ 
peat  business  will  not  result  if 
the  product  is  shoddily  built,  so 
management  decided  the  best 
material  was  none  too  good  and 
quality  control  was  strictly  en¬ 
forced — in  other  words,  great 
stress  was  put  on  high  produc¬ 
tion  standards. 

These  steps  to  stay  ahead  of 
the  competitors  all  cost  money 
and  curtailed  ability  to  pay  in¬ 
creased  dividends.  So  manage¬ 
ment  started  a  program  to  keep 
their  stockholders,  consisting  of 
the  older,  less  active  original  in¬ 
corporators  still  living,  and  the 
children  and  grandchildren  now 
scattered  across  the  country, 
fully  informed  as  to  the  pro¬ 
gram  being  followed.  In  other 
words,  they  made  a  consistent 
effort  to  maintain  loyalty  to 
their  stockholders  by  teing 
honest  and  candid  with  them. 

They  had  good  employee  rela¬ 
tionships  but  they  didn’t  take 


loyalty  for  granted.  They  did 
not  want  to  be,  and  weie  not 
paternalistic,  but  they  did  main¬ 
tain  a  better  than  avera^'e  em¬ 
ployee  benefit  program — for  ex¬ 
ample,  an  annual  bonus  wa^  paid 
to  all  employees,  from  the  jan¬ 
itor  to  the  chairman  of  the 
board,  being  exactly  the  same 
percentage  of  their  annual 
regular  pay.  They  paid  all  of 
the  pension  plan  cost  and  all  of 
the  premium  for  a  good  major 
medical  insurance  progrrani. 

They  had  a  good  group  in¬ 
surance  program  for  which  the 
employee  paid  only  a  minimum 
amount  and,  of  course,  they  had 
good  clean  working  conditions, 
standard  sick  leave  and  vacation 
time,  along  with  routine  coffee 
breaks  morning  and  afternoon. 
The  officers  and  key  people  drew 
good  salaries  but  not  outlandish- 
ly  high  ones  and  they  did  not 
operate  small  yachts  on  the  ex¬ 
pense  account.  I  mention  these 
things  only  to  point  out  that 
management  was  alive  to  the 
need  for  good,  loyal  employees 
and  loyal  stockholders,  and  be¬ 
cause  of  this  attitude  Company 
A  was  doing  well. 

Seasonal  borrower 

Company  A  was  a  seasonal 
borrower  of  millions  of  dollars 
{Continued  on  page  32) 


Capital  Newspapers  plan  50%  increase  in  new  plant 


To  provide  efficient  newspaper  distribution  for  a  growing  com¬ 
munity,  the  Albany  (N.Y.)TIMES-UNION  and  KNICKERBOCKER 
NEWS  has  begun  new  $3.5  million  plant  construction  on  a  25 
acre  site  in  suburban  Colonie.  Designed  by  Lockwood  Greene 
Engineers,  the  two-story,  135,000  square  foot  facility  will  be 
located  at  Albany  Shaker  Road  and  the  Adirondack  Northway. 
Upon  completion  in  1970,  the  new  plant  will  provide  a  50% 
increase  over  present  quarters. 

For  modem,  efficient  production,  the  plant  will  contain  new  8- 
unit,  4-color  Goss  Mark  II  press  and  high  speed  mail  processing 
equipment,  along  with  expanded  composing  room  cold  type 
operations  and  increased  usage  of  computers  and  data  proc¬ 
essing. 


The  all-electric,  completely  air-conditioned  building  will  pro¬ 
vide  for  employee  convenience  with  a  300  car  parking  lot  and 
cafeteria  with  outdoor  dining  patio. 

When  needs  indicate,  future  press  units,  truck  docks  and  news¬ 
print  storage  can  be  added  to  rear  of  building  and  office  space 
can  be  expanded  on  both  the  first  and  second  floors. 

Lockwood  Greene  Engineers,  assisted  by  local  architects  Don¬ 
ald  J.  Stephens  Associates,  provided  complete  engineering 
services  to  Capital  Newspapers,  Inc.  For  all  projects,  Lockwood 
Greene  provides  advance  planning,  site  search,  preliminary 
sketches  and  layouts,  final  plans  and  specifications  and  inspec¬ 
tion  during  construction. 


LOCKWOOD  GREENE  ENGINEERS,  INC. 

200  Park  Avenue,  Mew  York,  New  York  10017  •  100  Boylston  Street.  Boaton,  Massachusetts  02118 
100  Interstate  85.  Spartanburg,  South  Carolina  29301  •  1720  Peachtree  Street,  Atlanta,  Georgia  30309 
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r>onrey. 


tlie  eye-ca-tcher. 


Keep  your  eye  on  Donrey. . .  .in  the  months  and  years  to  come. 
It's  an  aggressive  Group.  A  solid  Group.  A  Group  that  understands 
the  newspaper  business.  We  had  to,  to  grow  from  a  single 
■ewspaper  in  1940  to  ownership  today  of  23  dailies  in  seven 
states. 


Bragging?  Sure.  The  Donrey  Media  Group  is  moving.  Toward  the 
best  in  service  to  those  we  serve.  Toward  a  bigger,  finer  future. 
Watch  Donrey.  You'll  have  your  eye  on  one  of  the  fastest-growing 
newspaper  groups  in  the  nation. 

Donrey  Media  Group -The  Eye-Catcher. 
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Independence 
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at  prime  rates,  Vmt  it  had  a 
long-time  record  of  always  licp 
uidating  annually.  The  time 
might  come  as  they  expanded, 
for  some  long-term  financing. 
This  could  l>e  accomplished  by 
insurance  company  loans,  or 
perhaps  by  selling  commercial 
paper  or  debentures  privately. 

Every  so  often  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  Company  A  would  l)e 
approached  by  some  person  rep¬ 
resenting  some  very  large,  sev¬ 
eral  hundred  million  dollar  cor¬ 
poration,  suggesting  negotiating 
for  purchase  or  more  often  a 
merger.  Usually  the  large  com¬ 
pany  was  not  in  the  same  bus¬ 
iness  and  really  had  no  knowl¬ 
edge  of  Company  A’s  busine.ss 
at  all.  The  representative  read¬ 
ily  admitted  this,  but  he  stressed 
the  fact  that  their  practice  was 
to  always  leave  the  present  .suc¬ 
cessful  management  in  charge. 
He  said  they  could  help  by  add¬ 
ing  to  working  capital. 

Their  proposal  was  to  issue 
their  shares  for  shares  of  Com¬ 
pany  A  on  some  kind  of  a  ratio 
basis  which  would  make  a  tax- 
free  exchange,  and  the  liquidity 
of  their  shares  would  be  helpful 
to  Company  A  stockholders. 
That’s  what  the  man  said.  What 
the  man  did  not  say  was  that 
what  they  were  really  interested 
in  was  the  earning  power  of  the 
company  and  the  management 
of  capital,  irrespective  of  the 
effect  on  people. 

Again  the  management  of 
Company  A  had  to  examine  the 
validity  of  their  position — their 
desire  to  remain  independent. 
They  took  the  matter  up  with 
their  major  and  controlling 
stockholders.  They  reasoned 
among  themselves  that  they  had 
l)een  in  business  over  40  years, 
had  made  a  fine  record,  that 
they  were  profitable  and  well- 
financed,  that  they  knew'  more, 
much  more,  about  their  kind  of 
business  and  the  technology  in¬ 
volved  than  did  the  eager  l)eaver 
company  trying  to  acquire 
them,  besides  which  they  did  not 
approve  of  the  conglomerate 
trend  and  did  not  think  it  was 
good  for  their  community  or  for 
the  country.  So,  management 
was  .supported  by  their  major 
.stockholders  in  their  desire  to 
remain  independent. 

The  conglomerate  trend 

I  sympathize  with  the  view¬ 
point  of  the  management  of 
Company  A.  I  should  emphasize 
at  this  point  that  I  am  not  op¬ 
posed  to  giant  companies,  or 
companies  that  grow  from  in¬ 
novation  and  internal  strength. 
More  power  to  them.  If  they 
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take  over  a  smaller  company  in 
the  same  line  of  business  who 
can’t  keep  up  because  of  lack  of 
strength,  it  is  probably  a  good 
thing  for  both  of  them.  But  I 
don’t  like  the  conglomerate 
trend  where  frequently  unre¬ 
lated  companies  are  taken  over 
against  their  will  and  1  think  it 
can  be  against  the  local  com¬ 
munity  interest.  These  com¬ 
ments  do  not  in  any  way  reflect 
on  the  giant  public  companies 
like  General  Motors  and  Gen¬ 
eral  Electric,  and  hundreds  of 
others  that  are  run  by  officers 
and  Boards  of  Directors  that 
collectively  may  not  own  more 
than  1%  or  2’A  of  the  out¬ 
standing  stock. 

Let  me  give  an  actual  illus¬ 
tration.  A  good  friend  of  mine 
was  president  of  a  fairly  good 
sized  company  operating  in 
.several  midwest  states.  They 
were  doing  well  and  had  done 
.so  for  years.  All  of  a  sudden, 
and  for  some  reason  I  will  never 
know,  he  sold  out  to  a  large, 
multi-million-dollar  eastern  com¬ 
pany  that  had  no  experience 
whatsoever  in  his  business.  I 
asked  him  one  day  a  few  months 
later  how  he  was  getting  along 
and  he  said  all  right  but  he 
hardly  knew  who  his  boss  was, 
and  his  key  people  were  con¬ 
cerned  and  wondered  when  the 
axe  was  going  to  fall. 

Gummunily  suffers 

I  a.sked  him  for  a  substantial 
contribution  for  a  youth  organi¬ 
zation,  .something  we  were  both 
interested  in  and  something  he 
had  previously  supported  liber¬ 
ally,  and  in.stead  of  giving  an 
answer  as  he  would  have  been 
able  to  in  the  past,  he  said  he 
would  have  to  take  it  up  with 
the  new  owners,  which  he  would 
be  glad  to  do.  Before  doing  so, 
however,  he  learned  through  the 
press  that  his  new  owners  had 
merged  with  a  still  larger  com¬ 
pany  in  a  totally  different  busi¬ 
ne.ss.  So  one  day  my  friend 
called  me  and  .said  he  couldn’t 
financially  support  the  youth 
program  until  he  could  learn 
just  what  channels  to  go  through 
in  order  to  make  an  effective 
presentation.  However,  he  doubt¬ 
ed  if  he  could  get  much  more 
than  a  token  gift. 

As  home-owned,  successful 
private  busine.sses  are  ab.sorbed 
one  way  or  another  by  larger 
organizations,  the  local  com¬ 
munities  and  some  of  the  em¬ 
ployees  are  bound  to  suffer.  Of 
course,  there  are  exceptions.  In 
an  article  entitled  “Washington 
Wakes  up  to  the  Conglomer¬ 
ates”  in  a  recent  issue  of  Forhen, 
Republican  Representative  Hast¬ 
ing  Keith  of  Massachusetts  was 
quoted  as  saying,  “The  Inde¬ 
pendent  Nail  Inc.  .  .  .  was  ac¬ 
quired  by  Patrick  Cudahy,  Inc. 
of  Wisconsin.  It  had  been  in  the 


Stone  family  for  generations  and 
is  the  largest  employer  in  town. 
The  manager,  in  his  early  50s, 
was  ‘retired’  by  the  new  owner. 
He  had  been  helping  the  town. 
Now  nobody  knows  what  is  going 
to  happen.” 

Senator  Philip  Hart  of  Michi¬ 
gan,  said  in  that  same  article, 
“What  people  haven’t  realize<l 
is  that  often  the  freedom  of  a 
whole  community  is  threatened. 
Some  guy  thousands  of  miles 
away  is  <letermining  your  life.” 

Now  I  realize  that  my  assign¬ 
ment  was  not  to  discu.ss  or  con¬ 
demn  the  merger  trend  or  the 
conglomerate  way  of  doing  busi¬ 
ness.  Of  course,  there  are  good 
conglomerates  and  some  not  so 
good.  I  do  think  it  is  appropriate 
for  me  to  express  my  view  be¬ 
cause  their  actions  do  have  a 
bearing  on  my  subject  of  how  to 
remain  independent.  I  know 
you  can  say  that  some  manage¬ 
ment  and  key  people  will  have  a 
much  better  chance  for  personal 
growth  and  financial  advance¬ 
ment  if  the  company  they  are 
working  for  is  taken  over  by  a 
much  larger  one.  Maybe  so.  I 
know  of  one  such  case,  and  no 
doubt  there  are  many  others. 
But  I  know  of  quite  a  few  cases 
where  it  wasn’t  so. 

As  you  can  gather,  I  can  be 
accused  of  being  old-fashioned, 
or  not  in  tune  with  the  times. 
However  I  may  feel  about  some 
of  the  fancy  ways  of  doing  busi¬ 
ness  these  days,  I  do  sincerely 
believe  in  private  companies  re¬ 
maining  and  growing  all  they 
can  by  internal  growth,  and  di¬ 
versifying  as  they  can  in  their 
chosen  field.  And  their  chosen 
field  may  be  rather  broad.  Take 
a  look  at  General  Electric. 

If  management  is  energetic, 
imaginative,  well-financed,  with 
good  employee  and  stockholder 
relations,  they  can  be  competi¬ 
tive  and  succeed  independently. 
I  thin)<  management  of  people 
successfully  is  much  better,  as 
well  as  more  difficult  than  the 
management  of  capital,  which 
.seems  to  be  the  creed  of  the  con¬ 
glomerates. 

• 

NANA  columnist 
wins  UK  award 

NANA  columnist  Victor  Zor- 
za,  an  authority  on  the  Com¬ 
munist  world,  has  been  named 
“Journalist  of  the  Year,”  by  the 
National  Press  Awards  Commit¬ 
tee  of  the  International  Pub¬ 
lishing  Corp.,  in  England. 

Zorza  was  cited  “for  his 
achievement  in  forecasting  with 
astonishing  accuracy  and 
against  the  flow  of  informed 
opinion — the  outstanding  news 
event  of  the  year,  the  invasion 
of  Czechoslovakia  by  the  Soviet 
Union.”  The  laurel  was  accom¬ 
panied  by  a  cash  award. 


Candidates  must 
bare  finances  to 
win  paper’s  help 

Miami  Beach,  FU. 

Noting  that  this  is  the  .'^eawa 
when  candidates  for  municiptl 
office  come  to  newspapers  “to 
get  the  endorsement  they  desiw 
— and  need — ,”  Hendrik  J. 
Bems,  publisher  and  editor-ia. 
chief  of  the  Miami  Beach  Sm, 
has  served  notice  that  his  newt- 
paper  is  setting  a  new  standard 
of  qualification. 

“In  the  past,”  Berns  noted  in 
an  editorial,  “the  editorial  lioard 
of  this  newspaper  based  its  de¬ 
cisions  basically  on  the  reputa¬ 
tion  and  the  ability  of  the  can¬ 
didates  appearing  for  this  [en¬ 
dorsement]  interview.” 

As  of  now,  he  added,  things 
were  going  to  change. 

“From  here  on  out,”  he  wrote, 
“we  shall  no  longer  endorse  any 
candidate  not  willing  to  discloai; 
his  worth,  not  willing  to  fight 
for  a  strict  conflict  of  interest 
law,  and  not  willing  to  fight  for 
the  kind  of  system  which  would 
make  it  mandatory  for  public 
officials  to  bare  their  income  and 
the  income’s  source  at  the  end 
of  each  year  of  their  term.” 

The  newspaper  was  doing 
this,  Bems  stated,  because  “pub¬ 
lic  respect  for  public  officials  has 
hit  the  bottom.  Cynicism,  sar^ 
casm,  disrespect  and  the  idea 
that  ‘they’re  all  alike  anyhow’ 
have  become  rampant.”  Some¬ 
how  this  attitude  must  be 
changed,  Berns  stated,  and 
pledged  that  his  new.spaper 
would  make  an  effort  in  the 
right  direction. 

• 

Newspaper  delivers 
$700  Easter  greeting 

Portland,  Me. 

The  Maine  Sunday  Telegram, 
published  here,  said  “Happy 
Easter”  to  a  local  soldier’s 
family  with  a  big,  expensiw 
love  letter. 

The  120,000-circulation  paper 
surprised  Mrs.  Brigitta  Jan- 
dreau  of  South  Portland  with  * 
full-page  greeting  from  her 
husband:  “Happy  Easter  to  ray 
wonderful  family,  from  Daddy. 
I  love  you.” 

SFC  O’Neil  J.  Jandreau,  wb* 
is  serving  in  Viet  Nam,  write 
to  the  newspaper  about  buying 
the  page.  It  would  have  cost  at 
least  $700  by  any  rate  yard¬ 
stick. 

The  Guy  Gannett  Publishing 
Co.  management  decided  this 
was  “a  staggering  amount”  for 
an  Army  sergeant.  So  the  paper 
forgot  about  the  bill. 
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OPC  and  Silurians 
present  ’68  awards 


Prize  awards  for  outstanding 
news  stories  last  year  have  l)een 
announced  by  two  journalistic 
organizations  in  New  York. 

Peter  Itehak  of  the  .Associated 
Press  was  named  winner  of  the 
George  Polk  Memorial  .Award 
by  the  Overseas  Press  Club  of 
•America  for  “the  best  daily 
newspaper  or  wire  service  re¬ 
porting  from  abroad  in  1968.” 

Rehak  was  cited  for  his  cover¬ 
age  “l»efore,  during  and  after 
the  Soviet  invasion  of  Czecho¬ 
slovakia.” 

John  Olson,  Life  photogra¬ 
pher,  won  the  Robert  Capa 
-Medal  for  his  series  of  pictures 
on  the  fighting  a  year  ago  to 
repel  the  North  Viet  Nam  Com¬ 
munist  invaders  who  had  cap¬ 
tured  the  historic  South  V'^iet 
Nam  city  of  Hue. 

The  Overseas  Press  Club 
awards  were  given  .April  18  at 
a  dinner  at  the  Waldorf-.Astoria 
Hotel. 

The  Pope  and  Capa  prizes 
each  carries  a  $.500  honorarium. 
Other  OPC  winners  were: 

Citation  to  Thomas  T.  Fenton, 
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Daltimore  Sun,  for  series  on 
peace  talks  and  spring  crisis  in 
Paris. 

Awaid  to  Robert  S.  Elegant, 
The  Los  Angeles  Times,  and 
Stanley  Kamow,  Washington 
Post,  both  for  series  on  Red 
China. 

Citations  to  Richard  Halloran, 
Washington  Post,  for  series  on 
Pueblo  crisis,  and  to  Smith 
Hempstone,  Washington  Star, 
for  “Europe  in  Ferment.” 

-Award  to  Edward  T.  -Adams, 
-AP,  for  his  photograph,  “Street 
Corner  Execution.” 

Citations  to  Arthur  Green- 
spon,  AP,  for  his  “Help  F'rom 
-Above,”  and  Kyolchi  Sawada, 
UPI,  for  coverage  of  “21-I)ay 
Battle  to  Capture  Hue.” 

Award  to  Romano  Cagnoni, 
Priya  Ramrakha  (posthumous), 
and  David  Robison  of  Life  for 
their  joint  coverage  of  “Starv¬ 
ing  Children  of  Biafra  War.” 

Citations  to  Robert  Ellison 
(posthumous),  Empire  of  Black 
Star,  for  his  Newsweek  story, 
“The  Agony  of  Khe  Sanh,”  and 
to  Paul  Fusco,  Look,  for  his  re¬ 
port,  “Mexico.” 

Award  to  Bernard  Redmont, 
Westinghonse  Broadcasting  Co. 
for  “Viet  Nam  Peace  Story.” 

Citation  to  -ABC  News  Saigon 
bureau. 

-Award  to  Elie  -Aliel,  NBC 
news  for  “De  Gaulle  Faces  His 
Creditors.” 

Citation  to  George  Hamilton 
Combs,  Mutual  News,  for  “Out¬ 
look.  for  the  Paris  Talks.” 

Silurian's  Awards 

The  Society  of  the  Silurians;, 
and  organization  of  veteran  New 
York  (Tity  newsmen,  announcetl 
that  their  top  editorial  writing 
award  would  go  to  John  B. 
Oakes  of  the  New  York  Times 
for  his  editorial  on  the  con¬ 
frontation  in  Chicago  during  the 
Democratic  National  Convention 
— “Mayor  Daley’s  City.” 

The  top  public  serv’ice  award 
went  to  Newsday  for  a  six-part 
series  on  “What  Will  Help  Long 
Island’s  Poor.”  The  Paterson 
(N.J.)  Morning  Call  got  honor¬ 
able  mention  for  its  series  on 
children  in  New  Jersey  mental 
hospitals. 

The  Silurians  cited  Leonard 
Buder,  Times,  in  the  spot  news 
category,  for  his  coverage  of  the 
New  York  City  teachers’  strike 
last  fall  against  a  background 
of  political  confusion  and  ma¬ 
neuver  in  the  city. 

Other  Silurian  awards  to  be 
presented  April  21  are: 


Feature  Story:  Kitty  Hanson, 
Daily  News,  for  her  series,  “The 
Block,”  detailing  the  impact  of 
narcotics  on  a  particular  Man¬ 
hattan  -street.  Honorable  Men¬ 
tion:  Felix  Kessler,  Wall  Street 
Journal  for  his  profile  of  Clive 
Barnes,  Times  drama  critic. 

Photograph:  Leonard  Detrick, 
Daily  News,  for  his  picture  of 
violence  on  the  Columbia  camp¬ 
us,  “Confrontation  at  Colum¬ 
bia.” 

Cartoon:  John  Pierotti,  Post, 
for  his  graphic  commentary, 
“Alail  Order  Guns.” 

Reportorial  Enterprise:  David 
Burnham,  Times,  for  his  expose 
of  police  sleeping  while  on  duty. 

Radio  Feature:  WMCA  for  its 
program  on  migrant  labor  hous¬ 
ing  and  safety,  “The  Front  Door 
Was  Nailed  Shut.” 

Radio  Reporting:  WCBS 
Radio  for  its  series  of  special 
reports  which  attempt  a  fresh 
approach  to  news  and  its  back¬ 
ground. 

Television  Reporting:  Gabe 
Pressman  of  NBC  TV  News  for 
his  “Commentary  on  the  School 
Strike.” 

Red  Apple  Award:  Kenneth 
David  Tive,  student  at  the  Co¬ 
lumbia  Graduate  School  of 
Journalism. 


Girl^wa  tch  ing 
department  at 
CampbelUEwald 

Dctroit 

Campl)ell-Ewald  has  formed  a 
women’s  marketing  and  advertis¬ 
ing  department  headed  by  Betty 
Skelton  Frankman,  aviatrix, 
automotive  expert  and  ad  execu¬ 
tive. 

“The  department  will  extend 
l)eyond  our  past  efforts  in  plan¬ 
ning  advertising  and  public  re¬ 
lations  programs  with  the  pow¬ 
erful  influence  of  the  women’s 
buying  market  in  mind,” 
Thomas  Adams,  board  chairman, 
said. 

Mrs.  Frankman  has  been  an 
executive  on  the  Chevrolet  ac¬ 
count  for  13  years. 

-Adams  said  the  new  depart¬ 
ment  has  initiated  a  study  to  de¬ 
termine  women’s  attitudes  to¬ 
ward  present  automobile  styling 
and  that  other  programs  will  get 
underway  soon. 

Adams  said  another  program 
will  explore  ways  in  which  the 
automobile  dealership  structure 
can  be  made  more  receptive  to 
the  woman  driver. 

He  said  that  although  the  new 
department  will  concentrate  on 
serving  the  Chevrolet  account, 
it  will  make  studies  and  recom¬ 
mendations  for  other  accounts 
serviced  by  Campbell-Ewald. 


1968  awards 
in  Canada 
announced 

Toronto 

Winners  of  National  News¬ 
paper  Awards  for  work  done  in 
1968  were  announced  this  week. 

The  awards: 

Editorial  writing — Edgar  -An¬ 
drew  Collard,  Montreal  Gazette. 

Spot  news  reporting — Claire 
Dutrisac,  Montreal  La  Presse, 
for  an  eyewitness  report  of  a 
heart  transplant. 

Feature  writing  —  Sheila 
Arnopoulos,  Montreal  Star,  for 
a  series  about  Montreal’s  im¬ 
migrant  population. 

Staff  corresponding — Rol)ert 
Reguly,  Toronto  Star,  for  a 
four-part  series  about  the  racial 
crisis  in  the  United  States. 

Spot  news  photography  — 
Ernie  Lee,  London  Free  Press, 
for  a  picture  of  a  turbo  train’s 
collision  w’ith  a  trailer  transport 
at  Kingston,  Ont.,  last  De¬ 
cember. 

Feature  photography  —  Boris 
Spremo,  Toronto  Star,  for  a 
picture  of  a  w’orkman  putting  a 
girder  into  place  on  the  top  floor 
of  the  Toronto  Dominion 
Centre’s  second  tower. 

Cartooning  —  Roy  Peterson, 
Vancouver  Sun,  for  a  drawing 
depicting  two  critical  issues  of 
U.S.  society — the  Vietnam  war 
and  riot  control  on  the  home 
front. 

Sports  writing  —  Robert  J. 
Hanley,  Hamilton  Spectator,  for 
columns  ranging  from  football 
to  tuna  fishing. 

The  awards  were  presented  at 
a  dinner  April  12  given  by  the 
Toronto  Men’s  Press  Club  which 
established  the  competition  in 
1949.  Award  winners  received 
$400  and  a  certificate. 

• 

Linage  out  of  line 

A  printer’s  snafu  threw  the 
listing  of  retail  leaders  in  ROP 
color  out  of  alignment  in  the 
E&P  Color  Is.sue  (March  29, 
page  32).  By  moving  the  store 
name  column  up  a  line  their  lo¬ 
cations  and  linage  records  \vnll 
fall  into  line  as  they  should  be. 
E&P  regrets  the  error. 

Writers  organize 

Montpelier,  Vt. 

A  new  press  association  lim¬ 
ited  to  reporters  covering  the 
State  House  has  been  organized 
with  Mrs,  Mavis  Doyle  of  the 
Burlington  Free  Press  as  presi¬ 
dent.  The  vicepresident  is  Dan¬ 
iel  A.  Neary,  chief  of  the  -As¬ 
sociated  Press  Bureau. 
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r  . 

We  suggested  a 

hot  line  to  China. 

Even  the  Kremlin  responded. 


SSS2E 


- 

We  asked  if  credit  bureaus  know  too  much  about  you. 
Congress  iaunched  a  nationwide  investigation. 

We  offered  a  guide  for  diet  watchers. 

300,000  of  them  sent  a  doiiar  for  it. 

We  printed  a  story  on  getting  married. 

60,000  brides-to-be  wrote  for  reprints. 

We  toid  peopie  what  to  do  about  obscene  phone  caiis. 
Colieges  across  the  country  reprinted  it  for  co-eds. 

We  offered  a  football  poster  for  an  advertiser. 

It  went  back  to  the  press  three  times  to  fill  the  demand. 

We  ran  the  favorite  jokes  of  Victor  Borge. 

24,000,000  in-home  readers  chuckled. 


When  the  Suncb 


America 


24,000,000  in-home  readers.  Create! 
than  Life  or  Look.  And  still  growing. 


What  causes  phones  to  ring,  mail  to  flow, 


conversation  to  start? 

Red  Motley  calls  it  “GQ." 

The  “Gut  Quotient”  courage  to  keep 
“on  the  news”— to  take  a  risk— to 
explode  a  myth -to  shield  from  truth  or 
humor  neither  diplomat  nor  daddy-o, 
statesman  nor  starlet. 

Every  page  of  Parade  shares  this 
special  quality  of  excitement. 

Every  issue  of  Parade  is  distributed  to 
14,000,000  homes  by  87  fine  newspapers. 

No  surprise,  then,  that  when  the 
Sunday  Giant  speaks,  America  listens. 

And  even  the  Kremlin  gets  the  message. 


Slant  speaks, 
istens. 


1 


The  Sundiqr  Giant  speaks 
through  these  87  fine  newspapers 


Akron  Beacon-Journal 
Albany  Times-Union 
Albuquerque  Journal 
Allentown  Call-Chronicle 
Asheville  Citizen-Times 
Augusta  Chronicle-Herald 
Baltimore  News  American 
Baton  Rouge  Advocate 
Beaumont  Enterprise 
Binghamton  Press 
Boston  Globe 
Bridgeport  Post 
Buffalo  Courier-Express 
Cedar  Rapids  Gazette 
Charleston  Gazette-Mail 
Charlotte  Observer 
Chattanooga  Times 
Columbus  (Ga.)  Ledger-Enquirer 
Chicago  Sun -Times 
Dallas  Times  Herald 
Dayton  News 

Denver  Rocky  Mountain  News 
Detroit  Free  Press 
El  Paso  Times 
Erie  Times-News 
Evansville  Courier  &  Press 
Fargo  Forum 

Fort  Wayne  Journal-Gazette 
Fort  Worth  Star-Telegram 
Fresno  Bee 


Greenville  News 
Harrisburg  Patriot-News 
Hartford  Courant 

Honolulu  Star-Bulletin  &  Advertiser 
Huntsville  Times 
Jackson  Clarion-Ledger  &  News 
Knoxville  News-Sentinel 
Lincoln  Journal  &  Star 
Little  Rock  Arkansas  Gazette 
Long  Beach 

Independent  Press-Telegram  &  News 
Long  Island  Press 
Macon  Telegraph  and  News 
Madison  Wisconsin  State  Journal 
Mobile  Press  Register 
Modesto  Bee 
Newark  Star-Ledger 
New  Bedford  Standard -Times 
Newport  News-Hampton  Press 
Norfolk  Virginian-Pilot  ' 

Oakland  Tribune 
Orlando  Sentinel 
Pasadena  Star-News 
Peoria  Journal  Star 
Portland  Maine  Telegram 
Portland  Oregonian 
Reading  Eagle 
Riverside  Press-Enterprise 
Roanoke  Times 
Sacramento  Bee 


St.  Joseph  News-Press 

St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch 

St.  Paul  Pioneer-Press 

St.  Petersburg  Times 

Salt  Lake  Tribune 

San  Antonio  Light 

San  Bernardino  Sun -Telegram 

San  Diego  Union 

San  Jose  Mercury-News 

Santa  Barbara  News- Press 

Scranton  Scrantonian 

Seattle  Post-Intelligencer 

Sioux  City  Journal 

Sioux  Falls  Argus-Leader 

Springfield  (III.) 

State  Journal-Register 
Springfield  (Mass.)  Republican 
Springfield  (Ohio)  News-Sun 
Staten  Island  Advance 
Syracuse  Herald-American 
Topeka  Capital-Journal 
Tucson  Arizona  Star 
Washington  Post 
West  Palm  Beach 

Palm  Beach  Post-Times 
Wheeling  News-Register 
Wichita  Eagle  &  Beacon 
Wilkes-Barre  Independent 
Yakima  Herald-Republic 
Youngstown  Vindicator 


733  Third  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10017 


lliere  is  more  good 
news  than  bad  news 


Camden  paper  scores 
in  stories  and  pix 


Worcester,  Mass,  rather  than  what  chance  or 
“Why  don’t  you  people  ever  nature  may  have  caused  to 
print  good  news?”  happen. 

What  newspaperman  isn’t  On  general  principles  he  ex- 
sick  of  hearing  that  one?  eluded  stories  about  govem- 

And  if  the  truth  be  known,  mental  projects  of  any  kind,  and 


Philadelphia 

I  1  The  Greater  Philadelphia 

ll^rl  TlPWfi  Chapter  of  Sigma  Delta  Chi, 

awarded  its  highest  honors  for 
journalistic  achievement  in  1968 
rather  than  what  chance  or  jjj  tri-state  area  to  the 


^  Philadelphia  Bulletin;  Camden, 
(N.  J.)  Courier-Post;  WCAU-tv 


On  general  principles  he  ex-  and  WKBS-tv;  and  radio  sta- 
cluded  stories  about  govern-  tjons  WCAU  and  WUHY-FM. 


And  If  the  truth  be  known,  mental  projects  ot  any  kind,  ana  Courier-Post  won  four 

most  good  newspapers  probably  reports  of  how  people  thought  or  awards.  Gary  Lee  Shivers,  staff 
are  printing  more  “good”  than  felt  on  any  subject.  photographer  who  received  the 

“bad.”  There  were  two  stories  that  award  for  the  best  news  picture 

Sidney  B.  McKeen,  state  news  really  defied  classification.  One  ][jy  ^  newspaper  photographer  in 
editor  of  the  Worcester  Tele-  was  a  heart  transplant,  in  which  1957^  was  named  winner  of  two 
gram  &  Gazette,  decided  to  it  was  good  news  for  the  re-  awards.  His  photograph,  entitled 
check  up  on  his  own  papers,  in  cipient,  but  bad  news  for  the  «off  to  See  the  Fire”  was  named 
preparation  for  a  speech  to  a  donor.  The  other  was  the  win-  yje  best  entry  among  news  pic- 
church  group.  ning  of  a  major  award  by  a  pho-  tures  by  a  newspaper,  magazine 

For  a  three-week  period,  he  tographer  for  a  picture  he  took  or  news  service.  He  won  the  top 
catalogued  and  measured  every  of  executions  in  Vietnam.  pri^e  for  the  best  feature  picture 

picture  and  story — ^world,  na-  In  deference  to  the  critics,  with  a  photograph  entitled 


picture  and  story — ^world,  na-  In  deference  to  the  critics,  with  a  photograph  entitled 
tional  and  local — in  all  editions.  McKeen  found  that  most  good  “Cranberry  Harvest.” 

(T&G  prints  three  suburban  news  appeared  in  the  second  half  a  story,  “Camden _ City  in 

editions  and  one  metro,  both  of  the  papers,  rarely  on  Page  Change”  by  Jim  Smith  and  Jo 

morning  and  evening.)  One.  Murray  won  the  award  for  the 

The  general  standard  was  that  On  the  other  hand,  the  vast  hegf  news  story.  A  feature  by 
only  stories  and  pictures  which  majority  of  pictures  fall  in  the  Kathleen  A.  Rowley  won  the 
could  be  commonly  accepted  by  “good”  category  rather  than  the  fourth  award  for  the  Courier- 

most  readers  as  good  or  bad  “bad.”  Post.  Entitled  “Camden  Junior 

were  counted.  As  it  turned  out.  Headline  display  of  stories.  School,”  it  was  judged  the  best 
almost  two-thirds  of  the  total  taken  on  balance,  was  about  the  public  service  in  journalism, 
news  output  during  the  survey  same.  Neither  category  was  “The  Most  Powerful  Mayor,” 
period  was  discounted  as  being  more  prominent  than  the  other,  a  story  written  by  Bulletin  re¬ 


neutral.  This  was  done  only  to  • 

FI"*'--  po"'-- 

The  figures  show  there  were  Gainesville,  Fla.  rp  «  .  .  | 

4,308  column-inches  of  “good”  The  power  of  the  flower  was  *  rillll-in-pollllC8  law 
news,  and  3,069  of  “bad.”  demonstrated  forcefully  March  Bismarck,  N.  D. 

“In  other  words,”  says  Me-  29  when  the  annual  Gainesville  The  North  Dakota  Legislature 
Keen,  “almost  60  percent  of  the  (Fla.)  Sun  Flower  Sale  sold  out  approved  and  Gov.  William  L. 
classifiable  news  matter  re-  in  less  than  two  hours.  The  Sun  Guy  signed  into  law  a  bill  re¬ 
flected  that  side  of  life,  critics  had  stocked  10,000  plants,  4,000  quiring  truth  in  political  adver- 
of  newspapers  claim  we  igrnore.”  more  than  last  year,  for  the  sale,  tising.  The  measure  makes 
This  criticism  may  simply  be  held  annually  in  the  newspaper  it  a  misdemeanor  to  knowingly 
human  nature,  however.  McKeen  parking  lot.  Eager  buyers  “sponsor  any  political  advertise- 
cited  a  study  made  by  a  Uni-  cleaned  out  the  inventory  by  ment  containing  false  informa- 
versity  of  Texas  research  team  9:30  a.  m.  tion.  .  .” 

which  indicated  that  77  percent _ _ _ 

of  the  public  would  read  a  story  __  _  • 

headed:  High  School  Student  I  T*€11CA 

Arrested— compared  to  only  57  1.  CtlSC  lUJ. 

percent  who  would  read:  High  1  *  ^  ^ 

sub  prices  up  m  Canada 

Saint  John,  N.B.  remained  unchanged. 

r+fi^  Scout  helping  a  Higher  mail  subscription  rates  Increases  in  nostal  rates  were 

httle  old  lady  across  the  street  increases  in  postal  rates  were 

is  nrobablv  c-oinir  to  tell  his  Journal  and  to  four  cents  from  2^^  cents  a 

^  f  f.  the  Ttmes-Globe  were  announced  nonnH  fn,.  eHitoi-inl  eonti^nt  nnH 


porter  Joseph  R.  Daughen,  was 
named  the  best  feature  story. 


Triith-in-politics  law 

Bismarck,  N.  D. 
The  North  Dakota  Legislature 


Postal  rate  raise  forces 
sub  prices  up  in  Canada 

Saint  John,  N.B.  remained  unchanged. 
Higher  mail  subscription  rates  Increases  in  nostal  rates 


family  only  about  the  holdup,” 
says  McKeen. 

Under  the  “good”  category,  he 


tne  1  imes-iiiooe  were  announced  pound  for  editorial  content  and 
as  a  result  of  “sharply  higher  to  nine  from  four  cents  a  pound 


TT  A  4-  i,  P®®tal  rates  oh  newspapers.”  for  advertising  content. 

Under  the  “good”  category,  he  New  and  renewal  subscrip-  t,.  ,  T, 

excluded  all  sports,  weddings,  tions  for  daily  delivery  by  mail  Lethbridge  (X\iu.)  Her- 

engagements,  births,  cultural  of  the  Telegraph-Journal  in  ®  announced  fjjcrea^s  in 
news  and  the  like.  The  last  rural  Canadian  areas  where 

Apollo  mission  occurred  during  dealer  and  carrier  services  are  " 

the  survey,  so  McKeen  counted  not  available  rose  to  $18  from  L 

the  initial  story  of  the  success-  *12  a  vear  Rat^a  for  npw  anh.  charged  $2.50  a  month,  an  in- 


excluded  all  sports,  weddings,  tions  for  daily  delivery  by  mail 
engagements,  births,  cultural  of  the  Telegraph-Journal  in 
news  and  the  like.  The  Iwt  rural  Canadian  areas  where 
Apollo  mission  occurred  during  dealer  and  carrier  services  are 


$12  a  year.  Rates  for  new  sub 


for  new  sub  charged  $2.50  a  month,  an  in- 
ful  launch  as  “good,”  but  ex-  wrib^ra  where  ~  carrfeT  Tnd  crease  of  50  cents,  or  $26  a  year, 
eluded  all  that  followed.  dealer  services  are  available  increase  of  $8. 

Under  the  “bad”  category,  he  rose  to  $25  and  $20.  Rates  for  mail  subscribers  in 

did  not  count  fires,  unless  they  Annual  rate  for  daily  mail  other  parts  of  Canada  were  in- 
were  set — accidents,  unless  hit-  delivery  in  Canada  of  the  Times-  creased  to  $3  from  $2.50  a  month 
&nd-run — or  acts  of  God.  The  Globe  rose  to  $20  from  $12.  nnd  to  $32  from  $24  a  year, 
criterion  throughout  was  what  Home  delivery  and  street  Charges  for  home  delivery  and 
people  did  to,  or  for,  each  other  sale  prices  for  the  two  papers  street  sale  were  unchanged. 
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Central 
Rigging  & 
Contracting 


SERVING 

NEWSPAPERS 
and 

MAGAZINES 

PRESSES;  installed,  reno¬ 
vated,  dismantled,  moved 
and  erected. 

COMPOSING  ROOM;  over- 
nite  and  weekend  moves. 

MAILROOM;  conveyors  and 
auxiliary  equipment  moves 
and  additions. 

MAINTENANCE  and  WARE¬ 
HOUSING;  complete  serv¬ 
ice. 


CALL  CENTRAL  FOR 
FREE  CONSULTATION 


275  Madison  Avenue 
NEW  YORK  CITY 
(212)  OReqon  5-5100 

CONNECTICUT: 
(203)  878-3535 
MASSACHUSETTS: 
(413)  737-3525 
GEORGIA: 

(404)  457-7134 
CANADA: 

(514)  735-5321 
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What  Have  These 


NEWSPAPERS  In 


1 


C 


Waterbury  American-  blica 
Wall  Street  Journal  ersic 

St.  Louis  Poipatc 
Anchorage  Timi 

'  August'  onic 


Southtownom 
Lawrence  Trih 
Safran  I  g  Ce 
'  Owen  ^Aes 
Billii  azetl 

Vail 


■1 


I 


niommon? 


an-blican  (Conn.) 
rnalerside,  Cal.) 

Poi  patch 


A 

METRO- 


ED55 
OFFSET  PRESS 


rimt 

iust'  onicle-Herald 
ownomist  (Chicago) 
mce  Tribune 
an  I  g  Co. 

^en  Messenger-Inquirer 

Biilii  cizette 


INSTAUID  AND  DUNNING! 

with  —  QUAinr 
—  SPUD 

—  com 


Tore  Valley  Daily  News 


M  Tiery  Pub.  Co. 


Q  Street  Journal  (Highland,  III.) 

^  Burlington  Free  Press  (Vt.) 

West  Palm  Beach  Post  Times 
Sacramento  Union 
X  Williamsport  Sun  Gazette 
Wausau  Record  Herald 

Burlington  County  Times  (N.J.) 

““bi  Vancouver  Columbian 
New  Castle  News 
Kokomo  Tribune 

Times  Mirror  Press 

Texarkana  Gazette 
Butler  Eagle 

Dubuque  Telegraph  Herald 


GD55 


THE  GOSS  COMPANY 
MIEHIE-GOSS-OEXTER.  INC. 

5601  West  31st  St.,  Chicago,  Illinois  60650 

NEW  PHONE  NUMBER 
Area  Code  312— 656-86CX) 
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he  could  hide  under  his  coat  and 
all  the  ink  he  could  use. 


Walt  Kelly 

(Continued  from  page  20) 

. .  he  studies  French  and  the 
French  teacher  at  Warren 
Harding  High  School  in  Bridge¬ 
port,  Conn.  Thus  fully  prepared 
for  life  he  arrived  at  a  factory 
that  made  ladies’  unden\’ear 
around  1930  and  got  a  job 
sweeping  floors.  Three  weeks 
of  this  and  he  decided  money 
did  not  count.  He  abandoned 
his  lucrative  position  and  took 
a  job  with  a  newspaper  as  a  re¬ 
porter.” 

Says  Publishers-Hall  Syndi¬ 
cate  about  their  money-making 
cartoonist’s  newspaper  days: 

“He  drifted  into  newspaper 
work,  a  bit  of  drifting  that  will 
demonstrate  to  anybody  that  his 
moorings  were  really  loose,  ‘We 
can’t  pay  much  money,  but 
you’ll  meet  a  lot  of  important 
people.’  they  said,  and  Kelly 
took  the  job,  apparently  con¬ 
vinced  that  the  important  people 
would  invite  him  home  to  dinner 
six  or  seven  times  a  week.  This 
hungry  state  of  affairs  went  on 
for  some  time  .  .  .  the  Front 
Page  Flash  of  the  Bridgeport 
Post  &  Telegram  was  invited 
to  dinner  once  in  four  years  and 
then  only  by  a  rival  newspaper. 
Rival  newspapers  in  Bridgeport 
do  not  now  exist,  the  opposition 
having  starved  to  death  ...  so  it 
will  be  seen  that  this  particular 
night-out  was  a  slim  but  full  of 
gay  laughter. 

“After  a  number  of  years  of 
reporting,  it  was  recalled  by  the 
Obit  man  that  Kelly  had  done 
some  drawing  for  the  paper 
while  a  mere  youth  of  thirteen. 
A  pen  was  thrust  into  his  hand 
and  for  two  long  years  and  an 
extra  five  per  week  he  drew  and 
redrew  daily  strips  based  on  the 
life  of  P.  T.  Bamum,  another 
heroic  figure  in  Bridgeport  life. 
Needless  to  say,  his  reporting 
chores  w’ent  on.  He  got  a  lot  of 
experience  at  this  time,  also  all 
the  free  copies  of  the  paper  that 


NEWS  JOURMAL  PAPERS 

Saturate  entire  Delaware  market 
—95%  ef  New  Castle  County 
homes,  78%  of  state* 

Sell  successfully— income/hshid. 
$10,476,  15.3%  above  average.t 
SINGLE -RATE  PLAN  provides 
same  low  rate  for  all  advertisers. 

NEWS-JOURNAL  PAPERS 

Wilmington,  Delaware 
or  Story  A  Kelly-Smith,  Inc. 


Resurrectional  process 

“Every  time  the  writer  got 
P.  T.  Bamum  to  the  death  bed, 
old  P.  T.  would  get  a  flash  and 
his  entire  life  would  pass  before 
his  eyes  to  the  tune  of  six 
months’  additional  copy.  Noth¬ 
ing  that  Bamum  exhibited  ever 
equalled  the  Colossal  Resurrec¬ 
tional  Process  exhibited  by  Kelly 
and  the  w'riter.  During  this 
spell  Kelly  drew  some  political 
cartoons  endorsing  the  peren¬ 
nial  socialist  candidate,  Jasper 
McLevy.  Jasper  was  elected 
mayor  and  shortly  thereafter 
Kelly  left  newspaper  work.  He 
was  frisked  for  extra  copies  of 
the  day’s  edition  as  he  left  the 
ivory  tower.” 

Says  Kelly: 

“I  was  sort  of  a  garbage  col¬ 
lector  back  in  those  days.  Dur¬ 
ing  my  four  or  five  years  on  the 
paper  I  worked  a  few  of  them 
on  the  lobster  covering  the  po¬ 
lice  beat.  Any  tidbits  of  infor¬ 
mation  concerning  mayhem  or 
murder  are  manna  from  heaven 
for  a  police  reporter  and  I  col¬ 
lected  more  than  my  share  of 
trash.”  After  switching  to  the 
day  side  Kelly  became  an  am¬ 
bulance  chaser.  “I  covered 
hospitals,  the  Dept,  of  Health 
and  the  Welfare  Dept.”  At  age 
“22  or  23”  he  decided  to  save 
the  world — at  least  the  poor 
folks  living  in  Bridgeport — and 
resigned  from  the  paper  to  join 
the  Welfare  Dept.  “I  was  a  wel¬ 
fare  investigator,”  he  reminis¬ 
ces,  “but  I  made  less  money 
than  the  welfare  recipients.  A 
guy  can  starve  to  death  being  a 
do-gooder.” 

After  a  short  engagement  as 
a  clerk  in  an  art  store,  most  of 
which  time  was  spent  hunting 
rats  in  the  cellar,  Kelly  left 
Bridgeport  to  starve  quietly  in 
New  York  as  a  free  lance  artist. 
There  he  could  not  even  catch 
rats. 

With  an  empty  stomach  and 
purse  to  match,  the  Voyageur 
headed  for  California,  reput¬ 
edly  a  public  garden  spot  full 
of  breadfruit  and  plum.  The 
Disney  Studios  offered  shelter 
there  and  it  was  not  long  before 
Kelly  was  the  envy  of  every  one 
of  the  apprentices  as  the  only 
man  in  the  crowd  with  two 
shirts.  (He  had  found  one 
stuffed  into  a  desk  as  a  dust 
cloth.) 

“The  place  was  the  WPA  of 
the  cartooning  world,”  he  says. 
“It  was  a  training  school  for 
young  artists  who  wanted  to  be¬ 
come  animators.  Disney  would 
try  out  anybody.  He  reportedly 
tried  out  from  50,000  to  100,000 
artists  and  kept  about  50  of 
them.  As  for  salary  you  were 
supposed  to  get  $25,000  a  year 
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Kelly:  'Politici  ii  fair  game  for  my  strip.' 


when  you  finally  made  animator, 
but  very  few  made  it  to  the  big 
money.  During  the  time  I  was 
there  I  made  about  $100  per 
week  for  five-and-one-half  days. 
It  was  a  great  education  though. 
We  learned  both  animation  and 
storyboard.  We  also  learned 
sleight  of  hand,  sleight  of  food 
and  sleight  of  presence.  We 
learned  that  when  you  were 
seen  you  must  look  busy  and  all 
of  us  goof-offs  learned  a  lot 
about  sleight.  A  lot  of  good 
artists  came  out  of  Disney’s 
stable,  including  Virgil  ‘Vip’ 
Partch  and  Hank  Ketchum.” 

Acquires  affluence 

From  this  point  forward 
Kelly  acquired  worldly  goods  in 
rapid  order.  He  acquired  wife 
number  one,  and  she  came 
equipped  with  an  automobile. 
He  acquired  a  desk  calendar 
which  told  him  the  date,  1937. 
And  after  a  few  years  he  had 
acquired  sufficient  knowledge  of 
animation  and  story  work  so 
that  he  could  look  busy  at  the 
drop  of  a  strange  footfall  out¬ 
side  his  studio  door.  In  a  place 
where  the  traffic-boys  had  the 
regal  bearing  of  Radio  City 
Music  Hall  Ushers  and  the  Real 
Authori;ties  looked  like  bit 
players  in  Keystone  Kop  Kom- 
edies,  one  had  to  have  an  unerr¬ 
ing  eye. 

In  these  years  Kelly  made  the 
acquaintance  of  Walt  Disney 
himself.  Disney  showed  Kelly 
many  tricks  .  .  .  not  the  least 
of  which  was  the  art  of  saunter¬ 
ing  unconcernedly  through  the 
gate  when  one  had  taken  two 
hours  for  lunch. 

In  all  fairness  to  Kelly,  it 
must  be  admitted  that  he  left 
of  his  own  accord  (“in  1940  or 
so”)  .  .  .  through  a  picket  line 
.  .  .  and  headed  back  to  New 
York  with  his  coattails  smok¬ 
ing.  Through  Walt  D.,  he  met 
up  with  a  book  printing  firm  in 
the  east  and  set  about  drawing 
Comic  Books. 

He  read  with  growing  horror 
the  kinds  of  comic  books  being 
left  about  where  children  could 
reach  them,  and  decided  that 
real  juvenile  work  was  his  forte, 
rather  than  the  adventure  type 


of  business.  “It  was  imp<fssible 
for  me  to  draw  a  naked  woman,” 
he  explains.  “It  was  blinding 
work.  I  would  no  sooner  have 
her  clothes  off  than  I  would  re¬ 
move  my  hat,  out  of  respect 
With  my  eyes  unshaded  I 
couldn’t  see  what  I  was  doing. 
Besides,  the  editor  said  that  as 
an  adventure  man,  I  had  better 
stick  to  drawing  mice.  So  I  con¬ 
centrated  on  puppies,  kittens, 
mice  and  elves  .  .  .  every  once 
in  a  while  glancing  back  at  the 
men  who  were  grimly  penciling 
out  the  Pueriles  of  Pauline  .  . . 
taking  clothes  off  and  dagging 
people  with  butcher  knives.”  It 
was  during  this  time  that  one  of 
the  first  unchristened  Pogos  ap¬ 
peared. 

In  1941  Kelly  marched  off 
to  war.  “I  got  as  far  as  Wash¬ 
ington,”  he  says.  “They  tapped 
me  for  a  job  in  the  Foreign 
Language  Unit  illustrating 
language  books  for  our  troops 
overseas.  The  only  reason  they 
picked  me  for  this  job  was  be 
cause  I  knew  some  choice  curse 
words  in  Bulgarian.  You  can 
learn  anything  in  Bridgeport 
and  I  picked  up  an  interesting 
vocabulary  of  useless  languages. 
As  for  the  books  they  were  in¬ 
valuable  to  our  soldiers  in  the 
field.  If  one  of  them  wanted  to 
go  to  the  can  in  Yugoslavia  he 
was  out  of  luck  without  the 
book.” 

Paper  folds 

Taking  the  train  back  to  New 
York  in  1943  (he  refused  to 
march  home)  Kelly  returned  to 
publishing.  It  was  during  this 
period  that  Kelly  conceived 
(some  say  filched)  the  idea  of  a 
comic  feature  built  around  the 
Southern  Swamp  lands.  Retiring 
to  the  downstairs  bar,  he 
plunged  into  consideration  of 
this  job  and  was  not  seen  for 
several  days. 

The  Swampland  Feature  con¬ 
cerned  the  doings  of  a  little 
colored  boy  named  Bumbazine. 
As  side  characters  there  were 
rabbits,  mice,  squirels,  lunches, 
catfish,  hollow  logs,  birds, 
turtles,  an  alligator  and  a  pos¬ 
sum. 

{Continued  on  page  4b) 
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The  feature  appeared  then  at 
last  as  Pogo  in  the  New  York 
Star  after  some  years  of  lying 
fallow.  The  fan  mail  convinced 
the  editors  that  either  Pogo  was 
very  popular  or  Kelly  was  very 
busy  writing  fan  letters.  Shortly 
after  the  Star  ground  to  a  halt 
. . .  the  carpetbaggers  leapt  from 
the  smoking  windows  and  with 
them  went  Kelly,  bearing  in  his 
arms  the  infant  Pogo. 

“Before  my  eight  month  stint 
on  the  Star  I  worked  on  PM" 
he  says.  “They  put  me  in  charge 
of  their  art  department  and 
just  what  it  was  I  had  to  do 
escaped  me  so  I  let  somebody 
else  figure  out  what  it  was  I 
had  to  do.  I  did  some  writing 
once  in  awhile  and  sharpened 
every  pencil  in  the  place.” 

Runs  amuck 

A  man  running  amuck  with 
an  infant  possum  in  his  arms 
is  bound  to  be  noticed  by  some¬ 
one  and  Bob  Hall  of  the  Post- 
Hall-Syndicate  (now  Publishers- 
Hall)  took  notice  of  the  fleeing 
carpetbagger  and  signed  him  up. 
“I  own  and  copyright  my  own 
strip,”  says  Kelly.  “The  only 
other  cartoonists  who  owned 
their  own  strips  were  Rube 


Goldberg  and  Bud  Fischer.  If 
you  look  at  Pogo  closely  you’ll 
see  my  copyright  right  under 
my  by-line.” 

It  started  in  May  and  was 
in  100  papers  by  Christmas,” 
says  Kelly  in  explaining  Pogo’s 
success.  “And  it  became  very 
big  for  the  next  10  years  or  so.” 

Nearly  20  years  after  intro¬ 
ducing  Pogo  Kelly  sat  in  a 
swank  Chinese  Restaurant  on 
the  first  floor  of  the  building 
housing  his  new  upstairs  studio 
and  reminisced.  While  alter¬ 
nately  gazing  at  Mayor  John  V. 
Lindsay’s  Gracie  Mansion, 
which  is  directly  across  the 
street  from  Kelly’s  studio  digs, 
and  eating  raw  onions,  the  old 
philosopher  mused: 

“There’s  a  new'  Pogo  tv 
special  coming  out  in  May  that 
I’ve  been  working  on  in  Holly¬ 
wood  for  some  time  now.  It’s 
called  ‘The  Pogo  Special  Birth¬ 
day  Special’  and  MGM’s  pro¬ 
ducing  it.  It  only  means  some¬ 
thing  to  the  people  who  sup¬ 
posedly  seem  to  understand  that 
a  tv  special  is.  It’s  all  about 
holidays,  including  Arbor  Day. 
It  was  pretty  damned  incon¬ 
venient  commuting  to  the  coast 
on  alternate  w’eeks  and  the  pic¬ 
ture  itself  was  a  lot  of  trouble. 
I’ll  have  to  figure  out  now  if  we 
want  to  stay  with  this  kind  of 
thing.  Tw'elve  or  fifteen  years 
ago  one  newspaper  publisher 


said  that  if  we  went  into  tv 
he’d  drop  Pogo.  But  so  far  no¬ 
body’s  suffered  very  much,  I  do 
very  little  merchandising  with 
Pogo.  I  don’t  believe  in  it.  And 
it’s  more  of  a  bother  with  any¬ 
thing  else.  We’ve  been  in  litiga¬ 
tion  with  MGM  for  the  last  two- 
and-one-half  years  and  we’ve 
broken  off  even  speaking  rela¬ 
tions  with  the  people  who’ve 
worked  on  it.” 

Kelly  has  a  flock  of  kids  (“six, 
and  most  of  them  are  boys  and 
girls”)  and  his  second  wife, 
Stephanie,  whom  he  married  in 
1950,  was  formerly  a  secretary 
at  his  syndicate.  “She’s  a  great 
help  to  me,”  he  says,  “and  if  it 
w'asn’t  for  her  I  wouldn’t  get 
anything  done  at  all.  She’s  also 
the  most  outspoken  person  I’ve 
ever  met.  She  even  talks  back  to 
the  radio.”  His  kids  “are  all 
getting  elderly,”  the  oldest  being 
27  and  the  youngest  14.  “The 
oldest  girl  is  working  in  De¬ 
troit,”  he  says,  “she  doesn’t 
know  what  she’s  doing.  The 
next  oldest  is  working  some¬ 
place  in  New  York — she’s  sort 
of  an  Evangelist.  I  get  along 
with  the  kids.  I’ve  got  two  boys 
in  their  20’s.  I  understand  what 
they’re  saying,  even  though  I 
don’t  agree  with  them.” 

Kids  are  the  secret  to  Kelly’s 
success.  He  listens  to  their  often 
times  confused  dialogue  and 
makes  many  sojourns  into  their 


embattled  bastions:  college 
campuses.  “The  biggest  hing 
I’ve  learned  in  this  busint  ss  it 
to  get  out  and  talk  to  the  kids. 
College  kids  can  call  you  a  lot 
of  dirty  names  but  they’re  so 
highly  bred  now  that  they’re 
superintelligent,  I  either  give 
my  talks  on  college  cami)U8e8 
for  nothing  or  charge  a  very 
small  fee.  The  guys  who  charge 
colleges  big  fees  for  talks  should 
stay  home  and  make  bread. 

Great  talker 

“I  gave  as  many  as  60  talks  a 
year  in  schools  and  usually  left 
leaving  the  kids  completely  con¬ 
fused.  Now  I  can  only  make 
from  three  to  four  per  year.” 

“I  try  to  have  Pogo  appeal  to 
young  readers,”  says  Kelly, 
(who  “knows  almost  all  the 
people  who  w'on’t  do  me  any 
good,”)  “and  a  cartoonist  murt 
stay  up  to  date.  A1  Capp,  Milton 
Caniff  and  I  are  the  only  ones 
around  today  who  make  fun  of 
current  events.”  By  making  fun 
of  current  events  (“there’s 
more  fun  and  jackassery  going 
on  in  real  life”)  the  cartoonist 
who  spent  one  month  studying 
art  at  the  New  York  City’s 
Phoenix  School  of  Art  in  1931 — 
(“I  was  sort  of  a  monitor  and 
swept  up  the  place,  this  gave 
{Continued  on  page  48) 


ComputeriKd  lypesetting 
Cures  Acne,  MarvieSa^ 


Dear  Marvie: 

Look.  I  used  to  have  a  had  case  of  acne. 

Pimples.  You  know  what  I  mean?  Then,  we 
got  this  computerized  typesetting  system, 
Typeset'8,  and  all  the  acne  disappeared.  Is 
there  something  that  the  machine  puts  into 
the  air,  or  what? 

Handsome 

Dear  Handsome: 

Yes.  Confidence.  Precision.  Speed.  It  takes 
the  worry  out  of  being  close  to  deadlines. 
Takes  the  bumps  out  of  the  production. 

Dear  Marvie: 

One  computerized  typesetting  system  spitting 
out  punched  tape  for  a  lot  of  linecasters  sounds 
like  a  terrible  idea  to  me.  Bet  you  some  gal,  in 
all  the  confusion,  brings  the  wrong  tape  to  the- 
wTong  machine. 

Punchy 

Dear  Punch: 

Typeset'8  has  unique  automatic  allotting 
capability.  The  computer  listens  to  as  many 


as  8  paper  tape  readers  and  feeds  8  punches 

-  placed  right  at  the  linecasters  themselves. 
(Expanded  system  handles  16  and  16.)  And 
so,  the  right  copy  goes  to  the  right  machine 
automatically.  Keeps  the  girl  punching  tape 

—  not  running  errands. 

Dear  Marvie: 

Pm  an  avid  reader  of  your  column.  Never  miss 
one.  I  find  the  advice  you  give  candid,  helpful, 
intelligent,  sensitive,  humorous,  meaningful, 
forthright,  appropriate,  and  truthful. 

Admiring 


Dear  Mom:  Thanks. 

Marvie  will  he  glad  to  help  you  with  your  problems. 
Send  them  on  a  postcard,  or  if  more  personal,  in 
a  letter,  to  Marvie,  Digital 
Equipment  Corporation, 
Maynard,  Mass.  If  they're 
urgent,  call  (6//)  8gy-^iii. 
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Walt  Kelly 
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me  something  to  do  in  the  after¬ 
noon”) —  Kelly  grants  no  po¬ 
litical  immunity  to  politicians. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  they’re 
prime  targets  for  his  barbed 
pen.  “Politics  is  fair  game  for 
my  strip,”  he  says.  “Politicians 
are  v/heeler-dealers  and  they’re 
ripe  for  lampooning.  Nixon’s  a 
good  example.  Up  to  20  minutes 
before  he  became  President  he 
was  the  butt  of  ridicule  but 
after  he  was  elected  the  heat 
was  off  him.  Does  being  Presi¬ 
dent  change  him  that  much? 
Pve  always  had  a  lot  of  respect 
for  his  ability  to  put  his  foot 
in  his  mouth.” 

Politicos  pal 

Kelly  knows  a  great  many 
politicians.  “I  meet  them  cas¬ 
ually  and  say  hello  to  them,”  he 
says.  “They’re  happy  to  have 
their  names  on  the  boats  I  draw 
in  the  strip.  They  always  give 
me  the  correct  spelling.  Basi¬ 
cally  they’re  human  beings  and 
love  to  get  their  name  in  the 
paper  anyway  they  can.  Why 
not?  Pogo  has  a  readership  of 
over  43-million.” 

Occasionally  Kelly  invokes  the 
I)eriodic  ire  of  tiewspaper  edi¬ 


tors  and  publishers  who  drop 
Pogo  from  their  comic  pages  be¬ 
cause  the  cartoonist  introduces 
political  characters  in  an  un¬ 
flattering  light.  The  latest  can¬ 
cellation  came  from  a  Birming¬ 
ham,  Ala.,  paper  after  Kelly 
drew  Gov.  Wallace  as  a  minia¬ 
ture  Hell’s  Angel  riding  a  kiddy 
car.  “All  people  are  basically 
idiots,”  philosophizes  Kelly,  “and 
it  may  come  as  a  personal  sur¬ 
prise  to  find  you’re  an  idiot.  But 
the  fact  remains  you  are.  The 
papers  who  drop  Pogo  do  them¬ 
selves  more  harm  than  good  as 
the  readers  most  times  become 
upset  and  write  in  demanding 
the  little  fellow  be  put  back  in. 
Very  often  editors  think  they 
know  more  than  their  readers 
but  they’re  still  idiots.  This  was 
one  trouble  with  Hearst’s  edi¬ 
tors.  They  were  trying  to  out- 
Hearst  Hearst.  When  an  editor 
or  a  publisher  kills  Pogo  it’s  an 
indication  he’s  not  too  happy 
with  life.  He’s  more  interested 
in  whose  uncle  died  in  Cherokee 
Falls  and  not  very  concerned 
with  the  fun  of  living.” 

Eariy  peacenik 

Admitting  that  most  of  his 
friends  don’t  understand  the 
strip  “including  many  news¬ 
paper  editors,”  Kelly  says  that 
“editors  used  to  give  me  hell 
because  years  ago  I  was  for 
peace  and  lietter  relationships 


between  the  races.  Now  every¬ 
body’s  screaming  for  peace  and 
civil  rights.  It  just  goes  to  show 
there’s  an  unbroken  chain  of 
stodgy  editors  in  the  newspaper 
business. 

Unlike  his  buddy  Milton  Can- 
iff  whose  files  are  second  in  size 
only  to  those  of  the  Library  of 
Congress  (“if  they  ever  stop 
putting  rivets  in  airplanes  he’s 
through”),  Kelly  keeps  his  files 
in  his  head.  He  works  on  his 
strip  up  to  18  hours  a  day  (“I 
prefer  to  stay  at  home  and  work 
on  the  strip  rather  than  go 
out”)  and  considers  himself  one 
of  the  luckiest  people  on  earth. 
“I  get  so  much  fun  out  of  doing 
the  strip  and  thoroughly  enjoyed 
making  the  picture,”  he  says, 
adding:  “I  have  a  pretty  good 
life.  My  work  is  my  hobby  and 
as  long  as  the  strip  stays  pop¬ 
ular  I  don’t  have  to  worry.” 

Pogo  readers  send  Kelly  about 
150  letters  a  week  and  he  an¬ 
swers  each  one  “in  kind.”  A 
child  gets  a  simple  message 
with  no  condescending  tone;  a 
gagster  is  topped  with  a  made- 
by-Kelly  witticism ;  letters  of 
appreciation  “for  the  many 
hours  of  joy  you  have  given 
me,”  are  acknowledged  with  re¬ 
ciprocal  elation.  Often  an  or¬ 
iginal  Kelly  drawing  or  a  Pogo 
book  goes  along  with  a  reply  as 
a  present.  Kelly  has  given  away 
at  most  all  his  originals;  he  had 


to  ask  for  some  back  to  gt  t  the 
collection  requested  by  tho  Li¬ 
brary  of  Congress  not  too  long 
ago. 

All  kinds  of  nuts 

But  the  mail  Kelly  lovi  s  to 
read  most  comes  from  kids. 
“They  write  thoughtful  letters 
and  understand  the  strip  more 
than  most  adults.”  One  foi-mer 
kid  who’s  now  a  grown-up 
wrote  saying  that  he  now  under¬ 
stands  what  Kelly’s  trying  to 
say.  “I  also  get  a  lot  of  mail  too 
from  people  wanting  their 
swamp  to  stay  a  preserve,”  he 
says,  “and  they  want  me  to 
further  their  cause  in  Pogo. 
People  are  all  kind  of  nuts — 
but  beautiful  in  a  way.  What’ 
I’m  trying  to  say  in  Pogo  is 
that  we  should  all  try  to  get 
along  with  one  another.” 

Like  Pogo,  Kelly  is  an  incur¬ 
ably  responsible  citizen.  Is  the 
little  possum  actually  Kelly  him¬ 
self?  Always  ready  with  a  fast  < 
comeback,  Kelly  replies:  ‘Can 
you  turn  lead  into  gold?” 

But  the  only  fly  in  Kelly’s  ■ 
swampy  ointment  is  a  teenage  ; 
son  who’s  an  electronic  nut.  Son  i 
Kelly  moved  so  much  electronic  | 
gear  into  his  father’s  studio  that  i 
Kelly  Sr.,  had  to  move  out  ] 
“Now,”  he  laments  sadly,  “I’m  j 
right  back  where  I  was  43  years  | 
ago  when  I  first  started — work-  j 
ing  in  my  bedroom.”  j 


Almost  like  living 
next  door  to  a  forest! 

You  could  hardly  get  faster  delivery,  even  if  there  were  a 
forest  ^lext  door.  Three  days  or  less  by  rail.  How?  A  glance 
at  the  map  will  show  you  —  we’re  ideally  located  to  serve 
your  area  fast. 

Our  newsprint  is  something  special,  too.  Produced 
from  Ponderosa  Pine,  it  is  remarkably,  consistently  white 
and  highly  opaque.  It’s  a  fine  printing  surface,  receptive 
to  all  color  inks  with  no  rub-off  or  bleed-through  problems. 

And  with  3.7  billion  cubic  feet  of  Arizona  pine  behind 
us,  we  can  guarantee  continuity  of  supply. 

Let  us  be  even  more  convincing,  with  a  trial  run  of 
Snowflake  Newsprint  on  your  presses.  All  it  takes  is  a 
phone  call! 


Southwest  Forest  Industries 

Contact:  A  J  Bastine  >  Snowflake  Newspiint  Sales  Mgt. 
Southwest  Forest  Industries  /  P  0  Box  7548  / 

Phoenix.  Arizona  8501 1  /  Phone  16021  279-5381 
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John  Deere’s  new  Plateless  Planter  is 
the  biggest  corn  planting  news  in  60 
years.  This  planter  introduces  a  unique 
finger  pickup  that  lets  farmers  plant  any 
seed  corn  with  new  ease.  Accuracy  is 
unequalled.  Productivity  should  increase. 

Seed  plates  are  metal  wheels  with  cells 
on  the  outer  edge.  Since  1901,  farmers 
have  matched  seed  plates  to  the  size  and 
shape  of  their  seed.  Seed  corn  comes  in  a 
wide  variety  of  sizes  and  shapes  and  a 
farmer  must  pay  a  premium  to  get  his  seed 
graded  to  a  consistent  size  and  shape. 
With  this  new  Plateless  Planter,  he  can 


plant  any  high-yielding  seed  he  desires. 

He  can  let  his  seed  plate  collection  rust 
away  ...  or  save  them  for  antique 
collectors. 

The  Plateless  Planter  is  the  type  of 
innovation  farmers  expect  from  John 
Deere.  That’s  one  reason  why  more 
farmers  buy  John  Deere  than  any 
other  make. 

If  you  need  information  or  photographs 
for  your  farm  or  industrial  equipment 
story,  write  Public  Relations  Department, 
Deere  &  Company,  Moline,  Illinois 
61265,  or  Telephone  309/792-4181. 


DEERE  &  COMPANY 

Mohno,  lilmots  612CS 
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Texas  winners — part  I 


By  Howard  B.  Taylor 

Editorial  Consultant,  Copley  International  Corp. 


^1  San  Angelo  Standard-Times 

Third  teacher  strike 

called  for  NY  schools 
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Astronauts  perform  on  television 


Football  Fever'i  Hen  ^  '  Color  TV t  Popular  | 

Corsicana  ^ilfi  Sun 
Direct  Dialing  U.  S.  Infrontymen  Hit 

Starts  Today  InVQSion  RoutOS 


Dubcak  Acc*pr> 
Kramlin  Tarnu 


Space  Strife  Threatens 

tounch  Rhodesian  Chief 


By  HowartI  B.  Taylor 

Editorial  Consultant,  Copley  International  Corp. 

A  typojn-aphy  contest  was  conducted  among  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Texas  Associated  Press  Managing  Edi¬ 
tors  Association.  . 

First  place  winner  in  the  category  of  below-75,000 
circulation  was  the  San  Angelo  Standard-Times, 
evening  edition.  Second  place  in  that  category  went 
to  the  Corsicana  Daily  Sun. 

The  Standard-Times  combines  two  approaches, 
widely  spreading,  that  provide  practically  automatic 
readability :  The  six  column  format  and  heads  in  the 
all-down  style. 

Judges  observed  that  type  masses,  with  minor 
exceptions,  are  rectangular.  The  main  emphasis  is 
on  horizontal  rectangles.  Column  rules  and  cutoffs 
are  sunk,  providing  ample  white  space.  Each  comer 
of  the  page  has  a  strong  element,  art  or  headline. 

The  ears  in  the  nameplate  and  the  legend  “First 
with  the  News  for  West  Texans”  are  red  color  spots. 
The  nameplate  is  somewhat  busy  (occupado,  in  Texas 
Spanish)  and  the  two  reverses  do  not  butter  any 
parsnips. 

The  Standard-Times  p.m.  has  10,513  circulation 
in  a  city  of  73,000.  The  page  was  put  together  by 
Randy  Summerlin.  It  so  happened  that  Anna  Nickell, 
his  counterpart  on  the  morning  Standard-Times,  cir¬ 
culation  40,000  won  honorable  mention. 

The  Corsicana  Daily  Sun,  9,840  p.m.  in  a  city  of 
25,250,  also  should  prove  that  size  is  not  important 
in  prize-winning  typography.  That  page  was  edited 
by  Dale  Johnson,  the  managing  editor. 


This  is  a  .seven  and  one-half  column  page,  with 
the  wide  set  going  down  the  right  under  the  News 
Briefs  head.  Then,  six  columns  of  regular  body  type 
are  spread  across  the  remaining  six  and  one-half 
columns  of  space. 

With  column  rules  sunk,  you  wind  up  with  18 
points  of  white  space  between  columns. 

An  unboxed-box  effect  was  created  for  the  Double 
Dialing  piece  in  upper  left.  This  was  done  by  drop¬ 
ping  in  four  rules  atop  and  below.  Whether  they’re 
vitally  needed  is  debatable,  but  this  treatment  does 
lend  the  element  a  featurized  cast. 

The  reverse  used  for  the  News  Briefs  head  is — 
let’s  all  face  it — a  gizmo  that  spatters  that  area 
with  mud. 

And  how  about  the  nameplates?  Busy,  busy!  But 
this  is  a  Sunday  edition  and  many  editors  seem  to 
find  it  necessary  to  include  teasers  to  inside  features. 

Texas  has  a  lot  of  newspapers.  Judges  found  that 
in  some  cases  the  bottoms  of  pages  faded  for  want 
of  strong  headline  or  picture  emphasis.  In  some 
others,  corners  were  weak. 

Although  content  was  not  their  field,  the  judges 
found  all  entries  to  be  vigorous,  bustling,  lively. 

In  fact,  just  like  Texas. 

(Mr.  Taylor  writes  this  department  exclusively  for 
F]&P.  Correspondence  should  be  addressed  to  him  at 
Copley  headquarters,  7776  Ivanhoe  Avenue,  La  Jolla, 
California  92037.) 
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During 

the  entire  week  of 

April  20, 1969, 

the  Linotron  505 

will  be  demonstrated 

(after  ANPA  Convention  sessions) 

at  our 

New  York  Sales  Agency 
300  East  42  Street 
in  Manhattan. 


In  addition  to  the  505 
(the  lowest  priced  cathode-ray  tube 
photocomposing  system  on  the  market), 
the  Linofllm  Super-Quick 
and  other  Mergenthaler  equipment 
will  be  in  the  showroom. 

We  invite  you  to  call. 

the 
total 

graphic  arts 
company 


Mergenthaler 


D.C.  group 
will  monitor 
press  ethics 

Washington 

A  “watchdog”  committee 
whose  objective  is  “to  establish 
and  enforce  a  code  of  ethics  in 
order  to  restore  integrity,  ob¬ 
jectivity  and  accuracy  in  re¬ 
porting”  has  l)een  formed  with 
Frank  L.  Kluckhohn,  former 
.Veto  York  Timet  correspondent, 
as  chairman  and  several  news¬ 
papermen  and  authors  as 
members. 

The  organization,  known  as 
the  Press  Ethics  Committee, 
plans  “to  condemn  publicly  all 
instances  of  slanted  reporting” 
which  are  brought  to  its  atten¬ 
tion  and  “bring  much  pressure 
to  bear”  upon  daily  newspapers 
and  the  electronics  media  that 
do  not  adhere  to  its  code.  It  pro¬ 
poses  to  serve  as  a  monitoring 
organization  which  “will  expose 
those  in  the  profession  who  daily 
beam  propaganda  through  news¬ 
papers,  radio  and  to  millions  of 
Americans.” 

According  to  a  memorandum 
setting  reasons  for  forming  the 
committee,  its  genesis  was  “the 
conduct  of  the  mass  media  in 


Greetings  to  all 

ANPA 

Convention  Delegates 

from 

THE  POST-STAR 

and 

The  Glens  Falls  Times 
(The  "Dynamic  Duo" 
of  Northern,  N.Y.) 

The  (liens  Falls  news- 
pafiers  offer  you  satura¬ 
tion  coverage  of  a  fast¬ 
growing  manufacturing, 
i-e.sort  and  agricultural 
area  with  annual  pur¬ 
chasing  power  of  over 
$284,000,000  at  one  low 
combination  rate!  Over 
27,000  combined  daily  cir¬ 
culation  covers  this  rich 
TTiarket  of  125,0(M)  people 
in  one  of  “upstate’s”  key 
markets  .  .  . 

•  Warren  County 

e  Washington  County 

•  Upper  Saratoga  County 
o  Lower  Essex  County 

Natienol  RearaMatotives: 
Story  li  Kony-Smitli,  loc. 


news  reporting  surrounding  the 
election  of  November  5th.”  What 
the  memorandum  called  “the 
mistreatment  of  truth  at  editors’ 
desks”  infuriated  “those  of  us 
who  wish  news  reporting  to 
continue  as  an  honorable  pro¬ 
fession,  and  believe  that  the 
American  public  has  a  right  to 
l)e  accurately  informed.” 

The  committee,  which  expects 
to  be  financially  supported  by 
contributions  from  persons  who 
are  “concerned  about  one-sided 
reporting”  intends  to  issue  peri¬ 
odic  ratings  of  newspapers  and 
television  broadcasters  “in  re¬ 
lation  to  their  adherence  to 
standards  of  ethics  and  objec¬ 
tivity.” 

Members  of  the  committee 
listed  on  a  brochure  are,  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  Kluckhohn:  John 
Chamberlain,  syndicated  colum¬ 
nist;  Edgar  Ansell  Mowrer,  a 
former  Chicago  Daily  News  re¬ 
porter  now  writing  a  syndicated 
column;  Walter  Trohan,  retired 
chief  of  the  Chicago  Tribune's 
Washington  bureau;  Edith  Roos¬ 
evelt,  granddaughter  of  Presi¬ 
dent  Theodore  Roosevelt  who 
writes  a  column  for  the  Man- 
ciicster  Union  Leader,  John  M. 
Fisher,  editor  and  publisher  of 
the  Washington  Report  of  the 
American  Security  Council ; 
Sara  McClendon,  Washington 
correspondent  for  Texas  news¬ 
papers;  Ivan  H.  (Cy)  Peter¬ 
man,  a  former  war  corres¬ 
pondent  for  the  Philadelphia 
Inquirer;  and  Robert  S.  Allen, 
syndicate<l  columnist. 

Non-joumalistic  members  are 
Louie  B.  Nunn,  former  Governor 
of  Kentucky;  Vice  Admiral 
Fitzhugh  Lee,  Retired,  and  Dr. 
Horace  Greeley  Jr.,  grandson  of 
the  founder  of  the  New  York 
Tribune  and  a  practicing  phy¬ 
sician  in  New  York. 


Billinas  $180  million; 
a^enry  net  $1.3  million 

Grey  Advertising  Inc.,  re¬ 
ported  earnings  for  1968  of  $1.17 
per  share,  compared  with  a  1967 
per  share  of  $1.01. 

The  1968  earnings,  based  on 
1,162,938  shares  outstanding, 
would  have  been  $1.28  before  ap¬ 
plication  of  the  11^  per  share 
federal  surtax,  which  was  not  in 
effect  in  1967. 

Gross  billings  for  1968  were 
$180,368,.5.30,  compared  with 
$179,806,908  for  1967.  Both 
profits  and  billings  improved  in 
the  second  half  of  1968.  First 
half  profit  was  50^  per  share  on 
billings  of  $84,691,151.  In  the 
second  half.  Grey  earned  67^  per 
share  in  billings  of  $95,677,379. 

Commissions  and  h^ees  were 
$27,048,667  for  1968  and  $26,- 
861,240  for  1967.  The  1968  net 
income  for  Grey  w’as  $1,358,200 
versus  $1,208,733  in  1967. 


GENERAL  AND  AUTOMOTIVE  UNAGE 
FEBRUARY  &  FIRST  TWO  MONTHS  1969.1‘>68 

( 14  City  Total — 6  and  7  Day  Baiis)  Media  Records 


FEBRUARY 
1969  vs  1968 


FIRST  TWO  MONTHS 
1969  vs  1968 
%  %o« 

Gain  or  Loss  Total 

-  16.5  3.6 

-  13.2  8.5 

-  1.9  0.2 

-  47.8  0.6 

-  51.3  0.7 

+  8.5  0.4 

+  6.3  0.8 

-  4.6  l.l 

-  9.6  0.9 

-  30.2  0.7 

-f  20.8  2.3 

+  37.3  2.5 

+  19.9  1.7 

-  18.0  2.4 

+  2.1  12.3 

+  54.9  4.0 


GENERAL 

% 

%of 

(Selected  Clestificafiont) 

Gain  or  Loss 

Total 

Gain  or  Loss 

Alcoholic  Beverages . 

.  -  20.2 

4.8 

— 

16.5 

Foods  . 

.  —  16.2 

9.9 

13.2 

Baby  Foods  . 

.  -F  10.0 

0.2 

— 

1.9 

Baking  Products  . 

—  54.9 

0.7 

— 

47.8 

Beverages . 

.  —  59.9 

0.8 

— 

51.3 

Cereals  &  Breakfast  Foods  . 

.  -f  72.7 

0.5 

+ 

8.5 

Condiments  . 

.  —  5.0 

1.0 

+ 

6.3 

Dairy  Products  .  . 

+  5.7 

1.4 

— 

4.6 

Frozen  Foods 

-  15.7 

l.l 

— 

9.6 

Meats  &  Fish  . 

—  23.5 

0.9 

— 

30.2 

Industrial  . 

-  33.2 

0.9 

+ 

20.8 

Insurance  . 

-F  35.7 

2.2 

+ 

37.3 

Medical  .  . 

—  28.2 

1.0 

+ 

19.9 

Public  Utilities  . 

-  19.6 

2.4 

18.0 

Publishing  &  Media  . 

-F  1.5 

12.2 

+ 

2.1 

Radio,  TV  &  Phonographs 
Sporting  Goods,  Cam.  k  Photo 

-F  60.9 

4.7 

+ 

54.9 

SuppI . 

-F  8.8 

0.7 

+ 

49.5 

Tobacco  . 

-  50.7 

1.2 

9.9 

Toilet  Requisites  . 

.  -F  21.2 

1.9 

■F 

16.4 

Dentifrices  . 

—  36.7 

0.3 

5.9 

Men's  Toiletries  . 

+  293.8 

0.3 

+  321.2 

Perfumes  &  Cosmetics  . 

.  +  10.3 

0.8 

11.9 

Toilet  Soaps . 

.  +601.7 

0.0 

33.2 

Transportation  . 

+  24.1 

15.9 

+ 

14.1 

Airways  . 

+  20.1 

10.4 

+ 

3.8 

Bus  Lines  . 

.  -  52.2 

0.2 

51.1 

Railroads  . 

.  +  1.9 

0.7 

+ 

60.1 

Steamships  . 

.  +  44.7 

1.8 

+ 

37.3 

Tours  . 

+  58.4 

2.6 

+ 

48.8 

V/earing  Apparel  . 

AUTOMOTIVE 
(Selected  Classifications) 

—  8.2 

0.9 

1.3 

Gasolines  &  Oils  . 

-  58.6 

0.8 

— 

48.7 

Passenger  Cars — New  . 

-  10.0 

16.1 

— 

7.0 

Tires  &  Tubes  . 

+  27.4 

2.9 

+ 

20.6 

Trucks  &  Tractors  . 

.  +  8.1 

0.5 

+ 

2.3 

LINAGE  INDEX  FOR  52  MEDIA  RECORDS  CITIES— 

TOTAL  GENERAL  . 

.  +  5.8 

63.7 

+ 

12.1 

TOTAL  AUTOMOTIVE  . 

TOTAL  GENERAL  AND 

.  +  0.7 

36.3 

+ 

1.2 

AUTOMOTIVE  . 

+  3.8 

100.0 

+ 

7.9 

Towery  appointed  to  USIA  office 


R.  Kenneth  Towery,  a  1955 
Pulitzer  Prize  winner,  has  been 
appointed  to  head  the  U.S.  In¬ 
formation  Agency’s  Press  and 
Publications  Service,  USIA  Dir¬ 
ector  Frank  Shakespeare  an¬ 
nounced. 

As  a.ssistant  director,  Towery 
will  direct  a  radioteletyped  sup¬ 
plementary  news  file  and  super¬ 
vise  Agency  production  of  mag¬ 
azines,  pamphlets  and  other 
printed  matter  for  foreign 
readers,  Shakespeare  said.  He 
will  also  be  responsible  for  the 
operations  of  regional  printing 
centers  in  Mexico  City,  Beirut 
and  Manila. 

Towery  won  the  Pulitzer  while 
editor  of  the  Cuero,  (’fexas) 
Daily  Record  for  a  series  ex¬ 
posing  fraud  and  corruption  in 
a  veteran’s  land  program  run 
by  the  state. 

In  the  USIA  post,  Towery  re¬ 
places  Robert  H.  Fleming,  who 
will  return  to  private  employ¬ 


ment.  Fleming  joined  USIA  lart 
September  after  two  and  a  half 
years  as  deputy  press  secre¬ 
tary  to  President  Johnson.  Pre¬ 
viously,  Fleming  had  been  chief 
of  the  Washington  news  bureau 
of  the  American  Broadcasting 
Company. 

Towery  came  to  Washington 
in  1963  as  press  secretary  for 
Senator  John  Tower,  of  Texas. 
He  sub.sequently  became  the 
Senator’s  Administrative  Assist¬ 
ant  and  during  the  Presidential 
campaign  of  1968,  Towery  was 
Texas  campaign  manager  for 
Richard  Nixon. 

Born  in  Smithville,  Mississip¬ 
pi,  Towery  attended  Uvalde 
(Texas)  Junior  College  and 
Texas  A.  &  M.  University.  As 
an  18-year-old  artilleryman  in 
the  Philippines,  he  had  l>een 
captured  by  the  Japanese  when 
Corregidor,  where  he  was  sta¬ 
tioned,  fell  in  May  1942.  For  the 
next  three  and  a  half  year:  he 
was  a  prisoner  of  war  in  China. 
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Take  a  look  at  the  new  Friden*  8204  Tape  Perforator.  It's 
simplicity  itself. 

There’s  no  groping  for  keys.  Everything  is  within  easy 
reach  of  the  keyboard. 

You  can  select  any  of  four  fonts  directly  from  the  key¬ 
board. 

You  receive  a  hard  copy  along  with  your  tape,  so  you 
can  catch  any  errors  before  they’re  set. 

If  extensive  format  directions  are  necessary,  they  can  be 
automated  with  our  optional  8214  SELECTADATA*  reader. 

And  the  8204  is  programmable.  It  features  a  removable 
program  panel  wired  to  your  particular  perforating  needs. 
In  effect,  this  lets  you  buy  a  custom-made  perforator  at  a 
price  that's  comparable  to  mass-produced  machines. 


Because  it’s  programmable,  the  8204  can  never  become 
obsolete.  If  your  typesetting  needs  change — from  hot  type 
to  photocomposition  to  computer  typesetting — the  8204 
changes  right  along  with  them.  That’s  what  we  mean  when 
we  say  the  8204  is  an  all-purpose  perforator  for  6,  7,  or  8 
level  tape. 

The  8204  is  built  and  serviced  by  Singer’s  Friden  Divi¬ 
sion.  If  your  typesetting  requirements  change,  your  Friden 
office  can  make  all  the  necessary  machine  and  program 
modifications. 

Call  your  nearest  Friden  office  for  a  demonstration  of 
the  easy-to-use  tape  perforator:  the  all-purpose  Friden 
8204.  Or  write:  Friden  Division,  The  Singer  Company, 
San  Leandro,  California  94577.  ^  ^ 


Friden  perforators.  One  way  Singer  heips  get  words  into  print. 


Why  buy 
your  PDP/8 
from 

csi 


Because  the  key  to  a  suc¬ 
cessful  computer  oper¬ 
ation  is  programming. 

CSI  specializes  in 
programming  to  make 
the  PDP-8/1  and  8/L  do 
more. 

CSI  typesetting  sys¬ 
tems  offer: 

•  Central  keyboarding  of 
hot  metal  and  photo¬ 
composition. 

e  Individually  tailored 
programs. 

e  Ad  formatting, 
e  Fewer  keystrokes, 
e  "No  bonds." 
e  Butted  slugs. 

e  Wire  service  storage 
and  editing. 

e  Classified  storage  and 
update. 

CSI  systems  with  in- 
plant  training  in  mark¬ 
up  and  keyboarding 
have  a  built-in  expan¬ 
sion  potential  into  pay¬ 
roll,  billing,  circulation, 
mailroom  and  other 
business  applications. 

Invite  C  S  /  to  study 
your  operation  and  rec¬ 
ommend  a  computer 
system  to  satisfy  your 
individual  require¬ 
ments. 


m 

COMPOSITION 
SYSTEMS  INC. 

325  Central  Avenue 
White  Plains,  N.Y.  10606 


Research  at  Easton  lab  Bill  would 
led  to  Letterflex  plate  allow  legal 


A  profjress  report  on  project.s 
at  the  A NPA /Research  Institute 
was  given  to  the  Mid-.\tlantic 
Newspaper  Mechanical  Confer¬ 
ence  (March  27-29,  Pittsburgh) 
by  Erwin  Jaffe,  director  of  the 
Research  Center  at  Easton,  Pa. 
An  excerpt  from  his  talk  fol¬ 
lows; 

In  the  last  few  years,  we  at 
ANPA/RI  have  had  to  take  a 
hard  look  at  the  direction  in 
which  our  member  newspapers 
are  going,  what  we,  and  they, 
hoped  to  accomplish,  and  how 
effectively  our  research  projects 
and  products  could  be  used. 

We  had  to  make  certain  as¬ 
sumptions,  both  about  the  news¬ 
paper  business  and  about  re¬ 
search.  To  be  most  valuable,  our 
work  should  prepare  guidelines 
for  publishers  on  how  the  news¬ 
paper  of  the  future  will  be  pro¬ 
duced.  These  guidelines  would 
help  us  to  set  current  objectives 
and  permit  publishers  to  obtain 
the  information  they  need  to 
plan  the  effective  economic 
health  of  their  newspaper  of  the 
future. 

One  key  point  that  constantly 
arose  in  our  discussions  was  that 
we  expected  the  newspaper  of 
the  future  to  be  highly  computer 
oriented.  We  then  started  to  look 
for  the  stumbling  blocks  that 
would  prevent  us  from  effective¬ 
ly  utilizing  the  computer  in  the 
next  generation  of  newspapers. 

We  determined  that  the  com¬ 
puter  most  advantageously  could 
be  used  in  the  area  of  composi¬ 
tion,  but  our  present  letterpress 
platemaking  system  could  not 
take'  the  greatest  advantage  of 
the  new  computer  technology. 
Our  member  newspapers  needed 
a  plate  that  was  photosensitive 
in  nature,  fast  to  produce,  of 
excellent  quality,  and  inex¬ 
pensive.  Its  light  sensitivity 
should  be  such  that  it  might  be 
capable  of  being  exposed  direct¬ 
ly  from  a  cathode  ray  tube 
terminal  in  a  computer  system. 

This  led  to  a  research  project 
aimed  at  developing  the  new 
plate  technology  system.  We  con¬ 
tacted  many  companies  and  set 
up  a  number  of  projects  aimed 
at  bringing  this  new'  plate  sys¬ 
tem  into  being.  In  May  1968,  the 
first  of  this  advanced  generation 
of  plate  systems,  the  Letterflex 
plate,  developed  jointly  by  our¬ 
selves  and  W.  R.  Grace  &  Co., 
was  announced. 

The  Letterflex  plate  system  is 
now  being  marketed  and  will 
prove  of  value  to  those  of  you 
whose  combination  of  production 
facilities  and  economic  situation 
can  most  readily  take  advantage 


of  what  it  has  to  offer. 

In  the  development  of  this 
plate,  we  were  forced  to  study 
our  budget  and  research  capa¬ 
bilities.  We  recognized  that  this 
was  too  large  a  project  to  handle 
internally  and  we,  therefore, 
w'ent  into  a  cooperative  project 
with  the  W.  R.  Grace  Company. 
The  dollar  investment  made  by 
ANPA/RI  was  minimal  in  com¬ 
parison  to  the  huge  investment 
of  the  W.  R.  Grace  company  in 
developing  the  Letterflex  plate. 
We  were  able,  therefore,  to  take 
advantage  of  Grace’s  large  re¬ 
search  capability,  in  addition  to 
our  own,  and  produce  a  big  re¬ 
sult  for  our  member  newspapers 
with  a  minimum  investment  in 
money  and  men. 

This  was  one  example  of  our 
research  activity.  There  are 
many  other  projects  being 
worked  on  at  our  Research  Cen¬ 
ter.  Two  of  them  concern  ink. 
One  is  our  attempt  to  develop  a 
better  black  ink  for  the  news¬ 
paper  business.  We  are  consider¬ 
ing  new  materials  that  will  differ 
considerably  from  the  channel 
black  and  mineral  oil  we  use  to¬ 
day.  Our  goal  is  an  ink  that  is 
blacker  than  our  present  black, 
holding  show'-through  to  a  mini¬ 
mum,  and  having  almost  no  rub- 
off.  This  project  is  presently  be¬ 
ing  pursued  with  the  ink  com¬ 
panies  that  presently  supply 
news  ink  and  also  a  gp-oup  of 
chemical  companies  not  present¬ 
ly  in  the  news  ink  business. 

Another  ink  project  is  being 
jointly  investigated  at  the  Re¬ 
search  Center  with  the  Raytheon 
and  B.  Offen  companies.  It  is 
an  attempt  to  dry  ink  by  the  use 
of  micro>^ave  energy.  A  report 
of  successful  runs,  in  both  letter- 
press  and  offset,  with  process 
color  inks  developed  by  the  Sin¬ 
clair  &  Valentine  Co.,  was  made 
recently. 

As  I  pointed  out,  the  impact 
of  the  computer  on  the  news¬ 
paper  business  cannot  be  over¬ 
emphasized.  Its  value  lies  in  not 
only  what  has  been  done,  but  on 
possible  future  applications.  In 
October  1968,  we  announced 
AN  PAT*",  an  abbreviation  for 
American  Newspaper  Publishers 
Abstracting  Technique.  This 
computer  progfram,  developed  at 
the  Research  Center,  effectively 
shortens  wire  service  stories 
from  their  original  length  to  any 
desired  smaller  size  without  hu¬ 
man  intervention. 

Since  1957,  a  major  product  of 
our  laboratories  has  been  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  statistical  infor¬ 
mation  concerning  newsprint 
quality. 


notice  on  air 

jEFraR.soN  City,  Mo. 

A  bill  to  require  publication 
of  legal  notices  on  radio  and 
television  networks  has  lieen  in¬ 
troduced  in  the  Missouri  House 
of  Representatives. 

The  bill  was  considered  by 
the  House  Constitutional 
Amendments  Committee  but  no 
action  was  taken.  It  was  intro¬ 
duced  by  Rep,  .James  I.  Spain- 
hower. 

The  bill  would  require  the 
Secretary  of  State  to  supple¬ 
ment  newspaper  advertising  of 
pending  constitutional  amend¬ 
ments  by  broadcast  on  radio  and 
television  station  prime  time 
slots. 

The  measure  would  also  al¬ 
low’  other  public  officials  to  sup¬ 
plement  the  legal  advertising 
now  required  by  law  in  new’s- 
papers. 

The  sponsor  and  members  of 
the  Missouri  Broadcasters  As¬ 
sociation  testified  on  the  bill. 
They  pointed  out  the  measure 
was  not  intentied  to  reduce 
present  newspaper  advertising 
of  legal  publications,  only  to 
supplement  them. 

It  would  allow  the  Secretary 
of  State  to  spend  only  as  much 
as  he  did  in  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  in  a  combination  tv-radio 
supplement. 

Bill  Bray’,  executive  director 
of  the  Missouri  Press  Associa¬ 
tion,  opposed  the  measure  the 
way  it  was  drawn.  He  said,  how¬ 
ever,  he  was  not  opposed  to  it 
in  principle.  Bray  pointed  out 
the  bill  does  not  specify  what 
stations  may  be  used,  how  much 
they  w’ill  be  paid,  how  often 
they  will  publish  the  ads,  and, 
he  said,  it  could  easily  be  in¬ 
terpreted  to  mean  even  citizen’s 
band  radios  and  closed  circuit 
television. 

In  contrast,  he  said,  the  Sec¬ 
retary  must  select  two  news¬ 
papers  in  each  county,  of  op¬ 
posing  political  faith.  They 
must  publish  the  text  of  the  ad 
while  the  new  bill  would  require 
the  broadcast  media  to  publish 
only’  a  brief  version. 

• 

$26,241  for  charily 

St.  Loits 

A  total  of  $26,241  has  been  al¬ 
located  to  37  children’s  agencies 
in  the  area  by  the  directors  of 
the  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat’s 
Fund  for  Children.  The  alloca¬ 
tions  are  the  last  to  lie  made  of 
the  new’spaper’s  collection  of 
$90,640  from  the  1968  Old  News¬ 
boy’s  Day. 
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I  The  State  and  The  Columbia  Record 
have  it  in  South  Carolina  ... 


ROP-HiFi-SpectaColor 
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•In  Market  The  Columbia  Record 
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Pro  council 
to  rate  all 
media  urged 

Stanford,  Calif. 

Rftgrular  assessment  of  the  per¬ 
formance  of  mass  media  by  a 
national  council  of  professionals 
is  urged  by  Wilbur  Schramm 
and  William  Rivers,  Stanford 
University  professors. 

The  proposal  is  advanced  in 
their  revised  edition  of  Respon¬ 
sibility  in  Mass  Communications, 
published  April  9  by  Harper  and 
Row,  New  York. 

The  314-page  volume  ($8.50) 
sets  forth  a  series  of  ground 
rules  for  media,  presents  the 
codes  of  five  communications  in¬ 
dustries  and  analyzes  the  effect 
of  pressure  group  activities. 

Protest  views 

Although  there  is  nothing  rad¬ 
ically  wrong  with  groups  from 
the  right,  left  and  middle  con¬ 
veying  their  ideas  and  recom¬ 
mendations  to  mass  media,  their 
tactics  are  often  reprehensible, 
the  authors  state.  They  suggest 
that  perhaps  members  of  these 
groups  feel  less  vehement  pro¬ 
tests  will  be  useless. 
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While  it  is  clearly  the  duty 
of  the  media  to  consider  protests 
and  suggestions  seriously,  the 
particular  wishes  and  recommen¬ 
dations  of  these  groups  should  be 
considered  in  relation  to  the  gen¬ 
eral  public  good,  it  was  pointed 
out. 

“It  is  seldom  possible  to  please 
all  groups  equally,  and  it  is  usu¬ 
ally  injurious  to  try,”  the 
authors  stated,  adding:  “Broad¬ 
casting  especially  seems  to  need 
to  develop  the  will  to  resist.” 

The  w-riters  also  pointed  out 
that  pressure  groups  are  often 
ineffective  because  they  are  neg¬ 
ative,  and  stated  that  sometimes 
the  worst  effects  for  the  total 
society  spring  from  their  work 
to  ban  this  or  down  that. 

Alternative  urged 

“Why  can’t  pressure  groups 
learn  that  positive  requests 
w’ould  be  refreshing?”  they 
asked. 

In  the  final  analysis,  the  audi¬ 
ence  calls  the  tune  in  each  medi¬ 
um,  the  authors  declared. 

One  visit  of  a  serious  commit¬ 
tee  to  a  newspaper  editor  will 
lead  him  to  consider  changes, 
100  letters  to  a  network  will 
bring  a  review  of  policy,  and 
the  program  pattern  of  the  nets 
vibrates  from  the  ratings,  the 
educators  stated. 

“The  first  responsibility  of  the 
public,  then,  is  to  make  itself 
an  alert,  discriminating  audi¬ 
ence,”  it  was  affirmed. 

Media’s  role 

Professor  Schramm,  director 
of  Stanford’s  Institute  of  Com¬ 
munications  Research,  and  Dr. 
Rivers,  communications  profes¬ 
sor  and  author  of  The  Opion- 
makers,  stated  the  fundamental 
responsibility  of  the  mass  media 
is  to  defend  the  freedom  to 
know,  the  freedom  to  tell  and  the 
freedom  to  find  out. 

This  defense  must  be  main- 
'  tained  against  international 
forces,  government,  domestic 
power  groups,  individuals  and 
even  restricting  influences  with¬ 


in  the  media,  they  insisted. 

“The  defense  must  be  care¬ 
fully  balanced,  and  with  some 
sensitivity  to  the  views  of  out¬ 
siders,  both  because  other  per¬ 
spectives  may  be  valuable  and 
because  insensitivity  could  lead 
to  strong  controls,”  they  stated, 
adding:  “How  all  these  forces 
act  and  interact  with  the  media 
suggests  the  delicacy  of  the 
balance.” 

Commenting  on  the  codes  of 
seven  different  communications 
industries,  the  authors  declared 


the  Advertising  Code  of  Ai  leri- 
can  Business  developed  in  1964 
was  endorsed  by  300,000  individ¬ 
uals  and  corporations  and 
promptly  forgotten  by  many  of 
them,  adding: 

“Until  publishers  and  bioad- 
casters  require  stricter  a^Iher- 
ence  to  these  lofty  prescriptions, 
the  public  can  be  excused  for 
doubting  the  truth  of  advertising 
— and  for  imagining  that  the 
news  columns  and  news  pro¬ 
grams,  like  the  ads  and  the  com¬ 
mercials,  bear  only  a  general  re¬ 
lationship  to  the  truth.” 


Electronic  newscaster 
operates  on  phone  line 


An  electronic  new's  display  the  control  center.  Because  it  is 
system  which  can  be  remotely  of  modular  construction,  circuit 
controlled  over  any  distance  by  failures  can  be  rectified  im- 
using  standard  telephone  lines  mediately  by  a  plug-in  replace- 
and  teleprinters  has  been  de-  ment,  and  there  is  no  running 
veloped  by  a  British  company.  A  maintenance  apart  from  the  re¬ 
news  item  can  be  shown  on  dis-  placement  of  bulbs, 
play  panels  anywhere  in  the  The  electronic  newscaster  can 
country  seconds  after  being  re-  be  of  practically  any  size  and  be 
ceived  in  the  central  control  sta-  fitted  with  bulbs  of  any  number 
tion,  according  to  the  manufac-  of  colors.  Typical  set-ups  range 
turer.  from  4'  high  by  50'  long  to 

At  the  control  station,  mes-  lO'  high  by  100'  long, 
sages  are  punched  on  paper  tape  One  of  the  electronic  news- 
and  fed  under  a  bank  of  photo-  casters  is  already  operating  at 
electric  cells.  Light  shinning  London’s  Waterloo  Railroad  Sta- 
through  the  holes  in  the  tape  tion,  where  messages  and  advei^ 
causes  electrical  sigrnals  to  be  tising  slogans  are  prepared  and 
passed,  through  an  amplifier,  to  fed  into  the  equipment  on  site, 
a  continuous  store  arranged  in  The  board  comprises  some  14,000 
horizontal  and  vertical  columns  bulbs. 

of  various  colors.  As  the  input  The  U.  S.  agent  is  W.  B. 
tape  passes  through  the  reader,  Arnold  Co.  Inc.,  77  River  Street, 
the  external  display  repeats  a  Hoboken,  N.  J.  07030. 
corresponding  pattern  of  lights  • 

through  a  series  of  screen  panels 
to  show-  traveling  messages.  Urown  reports 
Basically  uncomplicated  and  record  sales,  net 
easy  to  rhaintain,  the  whole  sys-  Francisco 

tern  is  contain^  in  the  display  $865,470,000  and 

panels,  w’lth  the  lamp  circuits  ea^^iings  of  $59,492,000  provided 
on  printed  circuit  cards  plugged  ^rown  Zeller- 

in  behind  the  lamps.  Just  one  Corp.,  according  to  the  an- 

wire  links  each  row  of  lamps  to  jjygj  report.  Newsprint  pro- 

-  vided  20  percent  of  the  sales. 

The  21  percent  gain  in  earn- 
^  ings  averaged  out  at  $3.8^1  a 

share  against  $3.16  in  1967. 
B  I  Total  net  was  $4.21  a  share  in 

B  I  reflection  of  extraordinary  items 

^•^^B  which  included  $5,820,000  from 

A  ^^B  I  timberlands  sold  under  the  St. 

^^B  I  Helens  divestiture  order. 

^B  ^^B  I  Crown  stated  that  while  news- 

^^B  ,  print  showed  only  a  moderate 

:  improvement  for  the  year  there 
was  a  resumption  of  demand  in 
;  the  fourth  quarter.  The  com- 
,  pany  expects  this  to  continue 
I  through  1969.  Newsprint  output 
k  i  465,962  was  the  largest  since 

I  1965.  The  company  has  recently 
reactivated  its  No.  1  newsprint 
machine  at  Ocean  Falls,  B.  C., 
;  producing  150  tons  a  day. 
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GMs  Annual 
English-German-FiBnch- 
^nish-Portuguese 
Report  is  ready. 

In  1968  General  Motors  had  another  good  year 
both  in  the  United  States  and  in  the  principal 
foreign  markets  which  it  serves. 

Its  exports  from  Great  Britain,  Germany  and 
Australia  reached  a  new  high  total.  Sales  of 
cars  and  trucks  manufactured  outside  the 
United  States  rose  to  1,677,000,  an  increase 
of  14%  over  1967  and  6%  over  the  previous 


again  been  printed  in  German,  French,  Spanish 
and  Portuguese. 

These  digests  are  being  distributed  to  bank¬ 
ers,  government  officials,  the  press  and  other 
interested  persons  throughout  the  world. 

The  complete  Annual  Report  (in  English)  is 
concurrently  being  sent  to  almost  1,400,000 
GM  stockholders,  plus  additional  thousands 
to  brokers,  financial  analysts  and  General 
Motors  employes  and  suppliers. 

If  you  would  likea  copy  of  the  Annual  Report, 
or  the  digests,  write  to:  General  Motors, 
Detroit,  Michigan  48202. 

General  Motors 


Now  reporting 
lor  UPl  sul^ribers- 
the  Financial  Times 
of  London 


Best  business  daily  in  Europe. 

One  of  the  best  business  dailies  in  the  world. 

That’s  why  United  Press  International- 
and  only  United  Press  International- 
offers  this  service  to  its  subscribers. 

No  extra  cost-and  what  editor 

wouldn’t  want  to  use  at  least  some 

part  of  what  The  Financial  Times  has  to  say? 

When  you  subscribe  to  UPI, 
you  can  select  the  best  of  their  best. 

Champion,  what? 

UPlisatthefef^ 

United  Press  International  /  ^ 

;220  East  42nd  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y.  10017  (212)  MU  2-0400 


CLASSIFIED  CLINIC 

Readers  would  love 
new  classification 

By  Stan  Fineness 

CAM,  Providence  Journal  and  Bulletin 


FOR  NEWS 
ABOUT 


THE  RAILROAD 
THAT 

WON 

THE  WEST 

too  YEARS  AGO 


AND 

IS  DOING  IT 

ALL  DYEH 
AQAIN 

CALL: 

OMAHA 

Barry  B.  Combs  (402)  271-3476 

PORTLAND 

George  Skorney  (503)  227-7771 

LOS  ANGELES 

H.  J.  Forbes  (213)  685-4350 

SALT  LAKE  CITY 

C.  R.  Rockwell  (801)  363-1544 

NEW  YORK  CITY 

W.  G.  Burden  (212)  732-6109  or 

Ridgewood,  N.J.  (201)  445-0340 

Ed  C.  Schafer 

General  Director  of  Public  Relations 
Omaha,  Nebr.  66102 
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The  not-so-private  “personal” 
romance  of  Ruth  D.  and  Love 
B.  has  been  nurtured  in  the 
Classified  columns  of  the  Los 
Angeles  Times  for  the  past  six 
years,  and  now  other  readers 
are  joining  in  the  fun. 

Items  from  the  Times’  “per¬ 
sonals”  column: 


Kuth  I).  Out  of  shirts,  no  food,  ice 
Ik>x  broken — making  ice  cubes  all  over 
flour.  Give  up  golf.  Come  home.  Love 


Item,  same  column,  two  days 
later: 

Ruth  U.  Bought  a  picture  for  the 
living  room.  Love  B. 

The  next  day; 

Ruth  D.  It  sure  is  an  empty  house. 
Love  B. 

Then,  three  days  later: 

Ruth  D.  Congratulations!  Low  net  & 
low  gross  your  flight,  Torrey  Pines — 
Real  proud.  Love  B. 

And,  finally: 

Ruth  D.  Glad  you  are  home.  Please 
clean,  sweep  and  shop.  Love  B. 

The  anonymous  messages, 
placed  by  “Love  B.”,  a  48-year- 
old  Beverly  Hills  businessman, 
maintain  a  “humorously  do¬ 
mestic,  yet  happily  loving  tone, 
over  the  years”,  reports  a  recent 
Page  One  account  of  the  con¬ 
tinuing  romance.  Other  ads, 
such  as  these,  have  run — 

Ruth  D.  Sorry  late.  Happy  Birthday 
&  Anniversary.  Love  B. 


And: 


Ruth  D.  Good  golf.  P.  S.  What  laundry 
shirts  at?  Love  B. 


Or: 


Ruth  D.  Happy  New  Year.  Best  wife 
anywhere.  Love  B. 

Recently,  Love  B.  ran  another 
ad  and  said  it  would  be  “nice” 
for  Ruth  D.,  with  a  birthday 
coming  up,  if  “she  got  a  card”. 

More  than  100  responses 
poured  in  to  a  Times  box  num¬ 
ber.  Many  contained  long  per¬ 
sonal  letters.  One  reader  even 
enclosed  a  pair  of  inexpensive 
earrings.  Three  sent  poems.  One 
person  wrote,  “Have  a  real  bang- 
up  birthday,  Ruth  D.,  and  give 
old  B.  a  big  hug  and  a  smooch 
for  me  in  thanks  for  the  warm 
glow  I  have  in  the  corner  of  my 
heart  for  you  two.” 

Love  B.  and  Ruth  D.  have 
been  married  28  years,  have  a 


married  son  and  are  awaiting 
the  birth  of  their  first  grand¬ 
child;  so  if  CAM  Frank  Lester 
of  the  Los  Angeles  Times  can 
keep  things  going,  he  might  be 
able  to  build  this  into  a  great 
new  classification.  After  all,  the 
cost  of  a  2-line  ad  for  one  time 
in  the  weekday  paper  is  only 
$4.08  . .  .  what  does  a  trip  to  the 
marriage  counselor  cost? 
mm* 

MOST  EFFECTIVE  AD 

The  Sales  and  Marketing 
Council  of  the  National  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Home  Builders  queries 
its  membership  each  month  for 
ideas  and  solutions  to  problems. 
Their  question  for  December 
was,  “What  form  of  advertising 
do  you  feel  is  most  effective  for 
new  home  selling?  Display  or 
Classified?” 

“Best  answer”  was  credited  to 
Robert  Miller,  president  of 


Tampa,  Fla. 

James  W.  Walter,  who  par¬ 
layed  a  60  cent  clas.sified  ad  into 
a  financial  empire  with  assets 
approaching  $600  million,  has 
been  aWarded  the  1969  “Inter¬ 
national  Prominent  Citizens 
Award”  from  the  Association 
of  Newspaper  Classified  Adver¬ 
tising  Managers  Inc, 

Presenting  the  award  here 
April  16  was  ANCAM  presi¬ 
dent,  Maxwell  O.  Taylor,  classi¬ 
fied  advertising  manager  of  the 
Portland,  Oregonian  and  Ore¬ 
gon  Journal.  The  association 
has  honored  12  other  persons 
whose  careers  were  influenced 
by  new'spaper  classified  ads. 

Walter,  chairman  of  the  board 
of  Jim  Walter  Corporation, 
started  with  a  two-line  ad  in 
the  Tampa.  Tribune  on  October 
13,  1946.  Then  a  $50-a-week 
truck  driver,  the  24-year  old 
Walter  noticed  an  ad  offering 
“nice  little  unfinished  houses” 
for  $895,  To  the  newly  married 
Navy  veteran,  this  seemed  like 
a  good  buy,  particularly  in  view 
of  the  $50  a  month  he  was  pay¬ 
ing  for  a  rented  apartment.  On 


Miller  Advertising  Agency,  New 
York,  who  came  up  with  th  s  re¬ 
sponse  :  “They  are  both  effe  tive. 
Classified  and  Display  a  Iver- 
tising  should  both  be  used,  but 
differently. 

“Classified  advertising  is  the 
most  effective  dollar  for  dollar 
form  of  advertising  there  is  for 
either  resales  or  one-of-a-kind 
homes  and  apartments  that  are 
ready  or  near  ready  for  occu¬ 
pancy.  A  small  Classified  ad, 
creatively  planned,  well-written 
and  properly  directed,  will  pro¬ 
duce  more  results  per  dollar  of 
investment  than  any  other  form 
of  advertising. 

Important  to  dramatize 

“But  Classified  advertising 
cannot,  by  itself,  provide  the  im¬ 
pact  needed  by  large  developers, 
so  it  is  important  for  them  to 
diamatize  their  offerings  with 
more  substantial,  more  creative 
and  more  compelling  large  space 
Display  advertising  campaigns. 

“It  would  be  well,  however,  for 
every  Display  advertiser  to  re¬ 
member  that  he  should  back  up 
his  Display  advertising  program 
with  ads  in  the  Classified  col¬ 
umns  to  reach  those  families  who 
are  actively  seeking  them  in  the 
world’s  greatest  marketplace,  the 
newspaper  Classified  advertising 
columns.” 


a  page  with  256  other  ads,  the 
small  ad  had  cost  only  60  cents, 
but  contained  an  idea  which 
grew  into  a  diversified  empire 
with  annual  sales  exceeding  $300 
million. 

Walter  bought  one  of  the  ad¬ 
vertised  houses,  sold  it  for  a 
$300  profit  and  returned  to  the 
builder,  O.  L.  Davenport,  with 
an  idea  for  even  more  profits. 
The  two  formed  a  partnership 
and  struggled  along  until  one 
day  they  increased  the  size  of 
their  ad. 

“I’ll  never  forget  that  day  if 
I  live  to  be  a  million,”  Walter 
reminisces.  “Cars  were  backed 
up  for  blocks  as  people  waited 
to  hear  how  a  house  could  sell 
for  such  a  .small  price.”  At  day’s 
end,  they  had  sold — for  cn.sh— 
27  houses,  and  the  “shell  home” 
industry  was  launched. 

Two  years  later  Walter  bought 
out  his  partner’s  interest  for 
about  $50,000.  He  soloed  with 
the  business  for  a  while  and 
later  added  two  partners — 1.  0. 
Alston  and  Arnold  F.  Saraw. 
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ANCAM  cites  Walter, 
‘shell  home’  builder 


‘8  out  of 10  read  a  newspaper’ 
How  do  you  know? 


Newspapers  were  at  a  sales  disadvantage  In  1961. 

Lacked  good  readership  statistics.  Other  media  had 
boxcar  audience  figures,  made  time  with  advertisers. 

We  consulted  with  the  newspaper  industry’s  own 
advertising  people,  the  Bureau  of  Advertising,  ANPA. 

Hired  Audits  &  Surveys.  Got  authoritative,  objective  data 
for  newspaper  readership  across  the  country.  Readership 
by  household.  By  sex.  Age.  Income.  Education.  City-size. 

Ever  use  the  statement  “Eight  out  of  10  people  read  a 
newspaper  on  the  average  weekday’’?  It  comes  from  this  study. 
Documented.  And  the  readership  profiles  researched  then 
are  still  valid  today,  still  helping  to  sell  newspaper  advertising. 
Now  we  seven  Canadian  newsprint  producers  are 
financing  our  sixth  ad 
research  project 
for  newspapers. 

We  feel  that 
what  helps 
newspapers 
helps  us. 


“The  Daily  Newspaper  and  Its  Reading 
Public,"  first  in  a  series  of  si)^, 


Abitibi  Paper  Company,  Ltd.  Abitibi  Papers,  Inc. 

Anglo-Canadian  Pulp  &  Paper  Mills,  Ltd.  Montmorency  Paper  Company,  Inc. 
British  Columbia  Forest  Products,  Ltd.  The  Crofton  Paper  Company,  Inc. 
Domtar  Newsprint,  Ltd.  Domtar  Pulp  &  Paper,  Inc. 

The  Great  Lakes  Paper  Company,  Ltd.  Lake  Superior  Newsprint  Co. 

James  Maclaren  Company,  Ltd.  Maclaren  Newsprint  Sales,  Ltd. 

MacMillan  Bloedel  Limited  Powell  River-Alberni  Sales  Corp. 
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PHOTOGRAPHY 


Tiimey  wins  Best  of  Show  in 

Bv  Don  Malcv 


The  winners  of  the  annual 
Press  Photographers  Association 
of  Philadelphia  Awards  were 
named  recently  and  it  was  a  dif¬ 
ficult  task  for  the  three  judges 
to  choose  the  25  winning  photo¬ 
graphs  from  the  hundreds  of 
pictures  submitted.  The  judges 
were:  John  Morris,  picture  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  New  York  Titnen; 
Don  Davidson,  chief  photog¬ 
rapher  for  the  Newark  (N.  J.) 
Star  Ledger,  and  Rick  Fried¬ 
man,  now  managing  editor  of 
Paddock  Publications  and  former 
photography  columnist  of  E&P. 

Judged  the  Outstanding  Photo¬ 
graph  of  the  show  was  “Killer’s 
Reward”  by  Charles  Tinney  of 
the  Philadelphia  Bulletin.  Tin- 
ney’s  dramatic  photograph  also 
won  first  prize  in  the  News  Cate¬ 
gory.  By  winning  the  Best  of 
Show,  Tinney  also  won  the 
Press  Photographers  Memorial 
Trophy,  plus  a  special  award 
from  the  Sun  Oil  Company  for 
“Outstanding  Achievement  in 
the  Field  of  Photojournalism  by 
a  Philadelphia  .4rea  Press 
Photographer.” 


KILLER'S  REWARD  by  Charles  Tinney,  Philadelphia  Bulletin. 


Winners  in  other  categories 
were: 

News,  first  place,  Tinney; 
second  place,  Lou  Zacharias, 
Philadelphia  Daily  News;  third 
place,  Don  Pasquarella,  Bulletin. 

News  Feature,  first  place, 
Riccardi;  second,  Robert  Bar- 
tosz,  Camden  (N.  J.)  Courier; 
third,  Tony  Calabro,  Inquirer. 

Sports,  first.  Smith;  second, 
Gervase  Rozanski,  Inquirer; 
third,  Michael  Viola,  Inquirer. 

Sports  Feature,  first.  Brown; 
second,  Sam  Nocella,  free  lance; 
third,  Elwood  P.  Smith,  Daily 
News. 

Feature,  first,  McCaughey; 
second,  Sam  Nocella,  free  lance; 
third,  Gary  Shivers,  Camden 
Courier. 

Color,  first  and  second  Tony 
Calabro;  third,  James  L.  Mc- 
Garrity,  Inquirer, 

The  PPAP  President’s  Award 
was  given  to  Philadelphia  Police 
Commissioner  Frank  L.  Rizzo 
for  his  “outstanding  service  to 
the  Fourth  Estate — and  in  par¬ 
ticular  his  understanding  of  the 
problems  encountered  by  Press 
Photographers  in  the  coverage  of 
news  each  day  and  for  his  con¬ 
tinuous  cooperation  with  the 
Press.” 

(Continued  on  page  64) 


ARMY-NAVY  GAME  by  Anthony  Riccardi,  Philadolphia  Inquirer. 
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With  the  automatic  Mamiya  C53.  or  any 
other  Mamiya  TI.R.  you  pich  the  lens  to 
produce  the  effect  you  want.  Choose  from 
focal  Iengths^55mm  wide  angle  to  250mm 
telephoto,  and  switch  from  one  to  another 
instantly,  any  time. 

This  broad  range  of  interchangeable  lenses 
gives  you  complete  control  of  image  size. 

picture  angle  and  perspective. 
You  can  even  shoot  closeups.  to  2%^^ 
without  supplementary  attachments. 

No  other  TLR  offers  so  much  practical 
ersatility.  You’ll  discover  this  the  first  time 
you  handle  a  Mamiya  and  examine  the 
many  accessories  backing  it  up. 

See  your  Mamiya  dealer  for  a  personal 
demonstration.  Or  write  for  more  details. 


Philadelphia 

winners 


REAR  END  SAVE,  Elwood  P.  Smith,  Philadel¬ 
phia  Daily  News. 


A  LOOK  AT  LIFE,  Alexander  McCaughey,  Philadelphia 
Inquirer. 


(Continued  from  page  62) 


GENTLY  DOWN  THE  STREAtd,  William 
Brown,  Philadelphia  Inquirer. 
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FOP  PENT 


Rncial  harmony 


Kids  are  just  kids  to  other  kids. .  .they  don't 
turn  "black"  or  "white"  until  later. 

That's  why  we  think  it  s  important  for 
kids  to  think  about  what  makes  them  alike 
rather  than  what  makes  them  different.  Then 
maybe  they'll  grow  up  remembering  each  other 
as  pretty  cool  altos  or  quick  hands  in  the  back 
court  and  not  as  harsh  black-and-white  stero- 
types. 

Our  people,  time,  and  money  are  out 
where  the  action  is,  sponsoring  ten  separate 
youth-participation  activities. 

Among  them:  The  Greater  Bostonians 
(below).  The  Repertory  of  Classical  Drama,  the 
Bob  Cousy  Basketball  Clinics,  the  Children's 
Book  Fair,  Student  Government  Day,  and  the 
Greater  Boston  Careers  Exposition. 

It's  all  a  matter  of  minors  in  a  matter  of 
major  importance. ..whether  or  not  we  can  get 
our  kids  pulling  together  enough  to  pull  this 
world  out  of  this  century  alive. 


The  Boston  Herald-Traveler 
Corporation  is 
doing  something. 


r»*‘ 
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□YNAPURE 

NEWSLETTER 
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DYNAPURE  NOW 
AVAILABLE  WITH 
CLEANING  SYSTEM 


Already  the  most  maintenance 
free  of  ink  mist  filtration  sys¬ 
tems  today,  the  General  Dy¬ 
namic  Dynapure  System  has 
become  automatic,  too. 

Now  available  on  new  installa¬ 
tions  (and  for  those  who  have 
already  installed  Dynapure 
Systems)  is  a  Dynapure  clean¬ 
ing  system  which  sprays  a 
precisely  metered  amount  of 
a  non-toxic,  non-flammable, 
cleaning  fluid  into  each  unit. 
The  ink-fluid  combination  then 
drains  into  the  collection  bottle. 

Like  to  learn  more  about  the 
Dynapure  Cleaning  System? 
Then  fill  out  the  attached 
coupon  today. 


GENERAL  DYNAMICS 

Blectro  Dynamic  Division 
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PRESS  CLUB  'FLIGHT  OFFICERS— Ready  to  handle  the  Valley 
Press  Club  "flight"  are  newly  elected  officers,  in  the  passenger 
cabin  mockup  of  the  Lockheed  L-IOII  TriStar  jetliner  in  Burbank. 
Left  to  right:  Vicepresident  Ralph  Samuels,  Valley  News  and  Green 
Sheet;  President  Mayerene  Houdek,  Valley  Times;  Secretary  Nancy 
Baltad,  Citizen-News;  and  Treasurer  Dennis  Duke,  Burbank  Daily 
Review.  Mrs.  Houdek,  assistant  women's  editor  of  the  Valley  Times, 
is  a  1961  journalism  graduate  of  San  Fernando  Valley  State  College 
where  she  was  an  editor  of  the  Sundial  student  newspaper. 


ABC  admits 
5  retailers 
as  members 

Chicago 

Retailers  lead  the  list  of  non¬ 
publisher  members  elected  to 
membership  in  the  Audit  Bur¬ 
eau  of  Circulations  at  the  April 
Board  of  Directors  meeting. 

The  new  memlrers  in  the  ad¬ 
vertiser  division  include  these 
stores : 

The  Akron,  Los  .Anpeles. 

Alden’s,  Chicago. 

Bell  &  Scot  Discount  Depart¬ 
ment  Stores,  Chicago. 

The  May  Company,  Los  An¬ 
geles. 

Weiner’s  Stores,  Houston. 

Publishers  who  became  mem- 
Irers  of  the  Audit  Bureau  with 
the  release  of  their  initial 
audits  are:  Toronto  Globe  and 
Mail — Report  on  Business,  Suf¬ 
folk  Sun  (Deer  Park,  N.Y.)  and 
Los  Angeles  Free  Press. 

Edward  M.  Stern,  vicepresi¬ 
dent  and  director  of  media  at 
Foote,  Cone  &  Belding,  Chicago, 
was  elected  a  director  of  the 
Audit  Bureau.  He  .succeeds  Ken¬ 
neth  Laird  who  resigned  as  a 
director,  having  retired  as  board 
chairman  of  Tatham-Laird  & 
Kudner  Inc.  earlier  this  year. 

Stern  joined  FC&B  in  1948  as 
senior  media  buyer  and  ad¬ 
vanced  to  media  supervisor.  He 
was  named  manager  of  the 
media  department  in  1956  and 
achieved  his  present  position  in 
1958. 

State  eoii8titutioii8 
examined  in  seminar 

Reporters,  editorial  writers 
and  eilitors  from  newspapers  in 
11  Southern  states  will  attend 
a  seminar  on  “Compacts  of 
Antiquity — State  Constitutions’’ 
April  21-25  at  Duke  Universi¬ 
ty,  Durham,  North  Carolina. 
The  seminar  is  sponsored  by 
the  Southern  Newspaper  Pub- 
li.shers  Association  Foundation. 

The  seminar  will  examine 
weaknesses  and  limitations  in 
state  constitutions  which  affect 
state  powers  and  progframs.  Ap¬ 
proaches  to  constitutional  re¬ 
form  will  also  be  discussed, 
with  the  experience  of  three 
.states — Florida,  Maryland  and 
North  Carolina — examined  in 
case  studies. 

This  is  the  third  of  ten  sem¬ 
inars  sponsored  in  1969  by  the 
SNPA  Foundation  in  its  pro¬ 
gram  of  continuing  education 
for  Southern  journalists.  The 
fourth  seminar  on  “The  Mass 
Media  and  Public  Opinion  in  an 
take  place  May  19-23. 


Negro  GI  series 
wins  UCLA  prize 

Los  Angeles 
The  first  presentation  of  the 
University  of  California  Grad¬ 
uate  School  of  Journalism’s  Du¬ 
mont  Award  for  International 
Journalism  has  been  made  to 
Thomas  A.  Johnson,  New  York 
Times  reporter,  for  his  April 
1968  series  on  the  American 
Negro  in  Vietnam. 

The  award,  sponsored  by  a 
Beverly  Hills  industrialist, 
Nathaniel  R.  Dumont,  carries  a 
cash  prizes  of  $2,500. 

The  competition  includes  en¬ 
tries  from  throughout  the 
United  States,  and  is  judged  by 
University  faculty  members. 

Johnson,  who  is  40,  spent 
four  ifionths  with  American 
troops  in  Vietnam  gathering 
material  for  the  series. 

• 

Travel  and  resort 
manager  goes  home 

Montreal 
The  appointment  of  Lee  W. 
MacDonald  as  advertising  sales 
manager,  Travel  and  Resort  De¬ 
partment  of  the  Montreal  Star, 
is  announced  by  James  L.  Adam, 
director  of  advertising.  Mac¬ 
Donald  returns  to  his  native 
Canada  after  several  years  of 
sales  and  sales  management  ex¬ 
perience  in  the  travel  and  resort 
department  of  the  Philadelphia 
Bulletin. 

The  travel  and  resort  adver¬ 
tising  department  at  the  Star 
now  becomes  an  integral  part 
of  the  national  advertising  de¬ 
partment.  MacDonald  will  re¬ 
port  to  Norman  Mathieson, 
manager. 


Mass  media  career 
course  begins  at  USC  j 

Los  Angeles 

A  professionally-taught  jour¬ 
nalism  workshop  for  low-income 
and  minority  adults  seeking 
mass  media  careers  is  under 
way  at  the  University  of  South-  ■ 
ern  California.  1 

Sponsored  jointly  by  USC’s  I 
Center  for  Social  Action  and  the  ' 
Neighborhood  Adult  Participa-  , 
tion  Project  (NAPP),  the  work-  » 
shop  is  taught  by  'Tony  Shultz 
and  Edward  “Abie’’  Robinson. 

Shultz  and  Robinson  de-  ; 
veloped  the  curriculum  from  two  , 
experimental  workshops  con-  ; 
ducted  in  low-income  minority  [ 
neighborhoods  last  summer  and 
fall.  It  consists  of  11  three-hour 
classes,  each  divided  into  lecture 
and  exercises,  meeting  Satur¬ 
days,  11  a.m.  to  3  p.m.  at  the 
School  of  Journalism  on  the 
USC  campus. 

Shultz  and  Robinson  are  ap¬ 
plying  through  USC  and  NAPP 
for  permanent  funding  to  under 
write  continuous  12-week  proj-  | 
ects  for  as  long  as  the  need  P 
exists.  At  present  the  program 
is  operated  without  funds,  draw-  , 
ing  on  the  budgets  of  the  USC  f 
Center .  for  Social  Action  and  L 
NAPP  for  incidental  expenses.  ' 
• 

Degree  for  Vail  i 

Gambier,  0.  f 

An  honorary  degree  of  Doctor 
of  Humane  Letters  was  pre-  _ 
sented  here  April  15  by  Kenyon 
College  to  Thomas  Vail,  pub¬ 
lisher  and  editor  of  the  Cleve¬ 
land  Plain  Dealer.  It  was  noted 
in  the  ceremony  that  he  l)egan 
his  career  as  a  cub  police  re¬ 
porter  and  in  14  years  he  rose 
to  the  top  job  on  the  Plain  Deal¬ 


er. 
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Page-size  ^ 
negatives  in 
Sniimilfes: 


With  the  moderately 

$■:  kodak  versamat 

-J  you  can  process  page-size 
KODALITH  Film  and  have 
the  negatives  ready  for  use  in 
about  8  minutes.  Run  smaller 
V  sizes  through,  too.  Develop- 

▼  ment,  fixing,  drying,  and  replenish- 

r  cycles  are  all  automatic.  Consistent 

quality  means  you  can  push  through  more 
^  y'  Work  at  top  speed  with  less  chance  of  makeovers. 
Best  of  all,  your  VERSAMAT  317  Processor  is  backed 
by  undivided  responsibility  and  technical  service  from 
uniquely  competent  Kodak  Tech  Reps.  Graphic  Arts  Sales, 
Eastman  Kodak  Company,  Rochester,  N.Y.  14650. 


Call  Kodak 


What’s  going  on  in 
Harris-lntertype’s 
world  of  Digital 
Communications 

...for  Publishers 


“Digital”  is  a  universal  language.  And  digital  technology 
I  is  the  heart  of  the  new  world  of  communications  equip¬ 
ment  being  built  by  Harris-Intertype. 

Digital  codes  are  made  up  of  electronic  impulses  which 
can  be  transmitted  by  all  forms  of  radio  or  wire  com¬ 
munications  . . .  carrying  voices,  pictures  or  printed  mat¬ 
ter .. .  to  be  analyzed,  processed,  stored,  retrieved,  edited 
and  disseminated  by  electronic  and  printed  media. 

,  Digital  technology  will  reshape  the  production  of  news¬ 
papers,  books,  magazines,  packaging,  advertising  . . .  create 
entirely  new  information  handling  systems. 

Harris-Intertype  is  applying  digital  technology  to  all 
sorts  of  equipment.  And  linked  in  ever  more  sophisticated 
systems,  thisequipment  will  create  better  communications; 
i  man-to-man,  man-to-machine,  machine-to-machine. 

HARRIS-INTERTYPE 

55  PUBLIC  SQUARE  •  CLEVELAND,  OHIO  44113 

Products  with  a  Future —Harris  Presses  Seybold  Cullers  Macey  Collalors.  Collrell  Presses 
Inleriype  Composing  Syslems  Sheridan  Bindery  Equipmeni  Schnber  Business  Forms  Presses  ft 
Collalors.  Gales  AM  &  FM  Broadcaslmg  Equipmeni  PRD  Microwave  Insirumenis.  LangslonCorru 
galed  Conlainer  Machinery  Radialion  Elecironic  Communicalions  ft  Conirol  Equipmeni  ft  Syslems 


Digital  logic  circuits  control  many  functions  on 
Harris  Lithotronic-78  offset  press. 
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Intertype  Fototronic-CRT  typesetter  uses  digital 
technology  to  create  type  images  at  ultra  high 
speed. 


PRD’s  Versatile  Avionic  Shop*Test  (VAST)  sys¬ 
tem  uses  computer-proces.sed  digital  data  to  auto¬ 
mate  the  testing  of  Naval  avionic  equipment. 


Radiation’s  data  proces.sing  system  receives  infor¬ 
mation  from  space  .satellites  in  digital  form  . . . . 
provident  both  print-out  and  CRT  dLsplay. 
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Editorial  cartoon 
ruled  obscene  by 
Maryland  judge 

Washington 

A  “hippie  hero”  received  a  six 
month  jail  sentence  last  week 
when  a  MontRomery  County, 
Md.  JudR**  ruh'd  that  a  news¬ 
paper,  the  WnHliingtini  Free 
Prens,  contained  an  “obscene” 
editorial  cartcnm.  An  appeal  was 
filed. 

The  cartoon  depicted  a  nud<* 
JudRe  masturbatinR  as  he  pre¬ 
sided  over  a  courtroom.  It  ac¬ 
companied  an  article  attackinR 
Circuit  JudRe  James  H.  PuRh. 

\  Rrand  jury  investiRation 
of  the  Free  Press  had  lK*en 
ordered  by  JudRe  PuRh  pievi- 
ous  to  the  appearance  of  the 
cartoon.  PuRh  claimed  that  the 
Free  Press,  an  underRround 
paper,  was  subversive. 

The  defendant  was  J.  Brinton 
Dillingham,  25  who  was  arrested 
March  21  while  distributinR 
copies  of  the  h'ree  Press  in  front 
of  a  Bethesda  police  station. 

Arguements  by  the  defense 
and  prosecuting  attorneys  cent¬ 
ered  on  whether  the  cartoon,  not 
the  paper  itself,  fell  into  the 
Supreme  Court’s  definition  of 
obscenity. 

To  support  the  position  that 
the  cartoon  “was  not  an  affront 
to  community  standards,  and 
was  not  utterly  without  social 
merit”,  defense  attorney  Joseph 
Forer  called  on  the  Wanliinfftoti 
Star’s  art  critic,  Frank  Getlein, 
to  testify. 

Getlein  said  the  cartoon  was 
“very  funny”  and  “was  not 
without  social  merit  since  it 
argued  for  the  individual’s  right 
against  the  state.” 

The  prosecuting  attorney, 
William  A.  Linthicum,  Jr.,  con¬ 
tended  that  the  cartoon  repre¬ 
sented  “hard  core  pornography” 
under  the  Maryland  statute,  and 
he  cited  a  state  court  decision 
that  defined  obscenity  as 
“grossly  perverse,  sexually 
morbid  and  bizarre.” 

The  presiding  judge,  J. 
Willard  Nalls  Jr.  concurred, 
saying,  “I  don’t  think  you  have 
to  be  an  art  critic . to  de¬ 

termine  whether  something  is 
obscene.  I  think  this  cartoon 
falls  clearly  within  this  lan¬ 
guage.” 
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Editor  in  state  job 

Ralkigii,  N.C. 

State  Highway  Commission 
Chairman  Lauch  Faircloth  an¬ 
nounced  the  appointment  of  Gib¬ 
son  Prather,  Fayetteville  news¬ 
man,  to  the  commission’s  public 
relations  staff.  Prather  is  a 
former  executive  editor  of  the 
Fayetteville  Obserx'er. 


WES  GALLAGHER 
General  Manager 
The  Associated  Press 


PAUL  MILLER 
President 

The  Associated  Press 
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because  quail 
inting  Igi  sells 
space  Is 
merchandise... 


.  .  .  a  rapidly  increasing  number  of  offset-printed  newspapers  are  finding  it  pays  to 
devote  greater  attention  to  controlling  the  variables  in  printing. 


And  that  means  more  of  them  are  turning  to  the  foremost  name  in  pressroom  prod 
ucts:  BALDWIN.  To  be  sure  that  your  pressroom  is  equipped  for  the  quality  repro 
duction  that  advertisers  demand,  check  these  two  basic  areas: 


sTbaldwin  press  washers  ®^baldwin  ink  agitators 

. . .  to  assure  thorough  cleaning  of  press  rollers  in  minutes  ...  for  continuous,  automatic  ink  conditioning  and  consist- 
. . .  so  important  to  rapid  wash-ups  forROP  color  printing  . . .  ent,  uniform  ink  feeding  throughout  the  press  run.  Prevents 
for  speed  ...  for  economy  and  extended  life  for  press  rollers,  ink  "skinning"  or  separation  during  press  shutdowns  be¬ 
cause  ink  agitators  operate  independently  of  press.  Actually 
reduce  amount  of  ink  required,  too. 


^THEN  CHECK  the  newly  published 
Baldwin  Booklet,  "Products  for  the  Press¬ 
room"  for  a  review  of  many  of  the  mod¬ 
ern  pressroom  techniques  that  help 
achieve  efficiency,  economy,  and  quality 
reproduction. 

SEND  COUPON  FOR  YOUR  FREE  COPY: 


401  Shippan  Avenue, 
Stamford,  Conn.  06902 


Please  rush  my  free  copy  of  booklet, 
"PRODUCTS  FOR  THE  PRESSROOM" 


NAME 


COMPANY 


ADDRESS 


STATE 
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Papers’  delivery  ears 
hold  high  safety  rate 


A  MILLION  MILES  of  newspaper  deliveries  stretch  over  17  years 
for  Bill  Rightmeier  (second  from  left),  a  motor  route  carrier  for 
the  Manhattan  (Kans.)  Mercury.  And  he  hasn't  collected  a  single 
traffic  citation  on  a  157-mile  daily  jaunt.  That's  why  they  gave  him  a 
special  memento.  From  the  left — Bill  Colvin,  Mercury  editor; 
Rightmeier;  Bob  Hively,  circulation  manager;  and  Leon  Sanders, 
general  manager. 


Twenty-one  daily  newspapers 
were  announced  as  winners  of 
awards  for  the  best  safety 
records  of  their  delivery  vehicles 
in  1968  in  the  Safe  Driving 
Campaign  sponsored  by  the 
American  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association  and  Inter¬ 
national  Circulation  Managers 
Association. 

Awards  go  to  three  winners 
in  each  of  seven  divisions  of  the 
contest  which  completed  its  28th 
year  of  operation  in  1968.  Cer¬ 
tificates  of  Merit  are  awarded 
to  all  participants  who  complete 
the  year  without  a  reportable 
accident. 

Reports  showed  that  the  604 
daily  newspapers  participating 
in  the  campaign  operated  8,744 
vehicles  a  total  distance  of  214,- 
156,475  miles.  There  were  3,546 
accidents  re.sulting  in  an  acci¬ 
dent  rate  of  1.66  accidents  per 
100,000  miles.  This  was  the  fifth 
successive  year  the  accident  rate 
for  newspaper  vehicles  was  be¬ 
low  1.79  accidents  per  100,000 
miles. 

The  Campaign  represents  the 
largest  single  class  safety  op¬ 
eration  in  existence  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada.  Dur¬ 
ing  its  28-year  history,  the  par¬ 
ticipants  have  recorded  over 
3®^  billion  miles  of  driving  on 
an  around-the-clock  exposure 
basis,  experiencing  an  accident 
rate  of  1.90  accidents  per  100,- 
000  miles. 

Organized  in  1941,  the  Safe 
Driving  Campaign  has  two  prin¬ 
cipal  goals — first  to  cooperate 
with  safety  authorities  in  reduc¬ 
ing  fatalities  and  injuries  re¬ 
sulting  from  unsafe  driving  over 
the  highways  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada;  and  second, 
to  create  a  safe  driving  record 
in  the  newspaper  business  which 
would  warrant  reductions  in 
classification  ratings  for  insur¬ 
ance  covering  motor  vehicles  en- 


!\etc  cam  pus  paper 
promises  *  facts* 

Berkeley,  Calif. 

A  new  campus  paper  pledged 
to  publication  of  only  facts  ap¬ 
peared  on  the  University  of 
California  campus  here.  The 
newcomer,  called  the  Golden 
Bear,  charged  the  long-estab¬ 
lished  Daily  Californian  had  be¬ 
come  “a  10-page  editorial.” 

Robert  Tuck,  19,  is  editor  of 
the  new’  offset  weekly  published 
by  a  moderate  student  organiza¬ 
tion,  Campus  Democracy  Now. 
The  initial  issue  ran  four  pages. 


gaged  in  the  distribution  of 
newspapers.  Both  objectives 
have  bwn  achieved.  The  Cam¬ 
paign  is  free  to  all  daily  news¬ 
papers,  and  anyone  interested 
should  contact  .ANPA  for  de¬ 
tails. 

The  Campaign  began  its  29th 
year  January  1,  1969  with  2  new 
enrollments,  bringing  the  par¬ 
ticipation  to  606  daily  news¬ 
papers. 

Winners  in  the  1968  Cam¬ 
paign  were  announced  as  fol¬ 
lows  : 

PRIVATE  MOTOR  CARRIER 
DIVISION 
GROUP  A 

(Daily  circulation  up  to  20,- 
000  copies) 

F  orty-six  newspapers  oper¬ 
ated  316  vehicles  5,994,679  miles 
with  49  accidents. 

First  —  Ithaca  (N.  Y.) 

Journal.  22  vehicles  378,359 
miles  without  an  accident. 

Second  —  Pratt  (Kansas) 
Tribune.  4  vehicles  179,298  miles 
without  an  accident. 

Third — Alliance  (Ohio)  Re¬ 
view.  13  vehicles  178,111  miles 
without  an  accident. 

GROUP  B 

(Daily  circulation  20,001  to 
.50,000  copies) 

Eighty-three  newspapers  op¬ 
erated  802  vehicles  16,991,328 
miles  with  211  accidents. 

First  —  Eureka  (Calif.) 
Timen-Standard.  16  vehicles 
542,923  miles  without  an  acci¬ 
dent. 

Second — Port  Huron  (Mich.) 
Times-Herahl.  8  vehicles  430,- 
855  miles  without  an  accident. 

Third — Beloit  (Wis.)  Daily 
Xewn.  19  vehicles  407,161  miles 
without  an  accident. 

GROUP  C 

(Daily  circulation  50,001  to 
100,000  copies) 

Thirty-six  newspapers  op¬ 
erated  733  vehicles  17,371,180 
miles  with  277  accidents. 

First  —  Huntington  (W.Va.) 
Herald-DL’tpatch  &  Advertiser. 
12  vehicles  256,952  miles  with¬ 
out  an  accident. 

Second  —  Amarillo  (Texas) 
Daily  Xews  &  Globe  Times.  59 
vehicles  1,461,770  miles  with 
three  accidents. 

Third — Macon  (Ga.)  Tele¬ 
graph  &  News.  13  vehicles  464,- 
605  miles  with  1  accident. 
GROUP  D 

(Daily  circulation  in  excess  of 
100,000  copies) 

Sixty  newspapers  operated  4,- 
289  vehicles  103,139,369  miles 
with  2,811  accidents. 

First — San  Juan  (Puerto 
Rico)  El  Imparcial.  32  vehicles 


1,025,190  miles  with  1  accident. 

Second  —  Nashville  (Tenn.) 
Banner  and  Tennessean.  218 
vehicles  3,498,837  miles  with  9 
accidents. 

Third — Atlanta  (Ga.)  Journal 
and  Constihition.  66  vehicles  2,- 
931,142  miles  with  11  accidents. 

CONTRACT  MOTOR 
CARRIER  DIVISION 
GROUP  A 

(Daily  circulation  up  to  25,- 
000  copies) 

Forty-fiv’e  newspapers  had  op¬ 
erated  for  their  account  549  ve¬ 
hicles  11,119,903  miles  with  18 
accidents. 

First  —  Glendale  (Calif.) 
News-Press.  31  vehicles  618,752 
miles  without  an  accident. 

Second  —  Sandusky  (Ohio) 
Register.  24  vehicles  547,739 
miles  without  an  accident. 

Third — Monroe  (Mich.)  Eve¬ 
ning  News.  25  vehicles  478,355 
miles  without  an  accident. 

,  GROUP  B 

(Daily  circulation  25,001  to 
100,000  copies) 

Forty-eight  newspapers  had 
operated  for  their  account  1,186 
vehicles  29,974,548  miles  w’ith  76 
accidents. 

First  —  Alexandria  (La.) 
Daily  Town  Talk.  63  vehicles 
1,572,863  miles  without  an  acci¬ 
dent. 

Second  —  Durham  (N.  C.) 
Morning  Herald  &  Sun.  54  ve¬ 
hicles  1,240,603  miles  without  an 
accident. 

Third — Salem  (Ore.)  Capital 
Journal.  32  vehicles  991,116 
miles  without  an  accident. 
GROUP  C 

(Daily  circulation  in  excess  of 
100,000  copies) 

Sixteen  newspapers  had  op¬ 
erated  for  their  account  869  ve¬ 
hicles  29,565,468  miles  with  104 
accidents. 

First — Quebec  Le  Soleil.  12 
vehicles  320,749  miles  w’ithout 
an  accident. 


Second  —  Dallas  (Texas) 
Morning  News.  98  vehicles  7,- 
660,902  miles  with  11  accidents. 

Third — San  Diego  (Calif.) 
Union  &  Evening  Tribune.  268 
vehicles  5,660,000  miles  with  10 
accidents. 

• 

Story  of  Long  Island 
poverty  wins  award 

Bemie  Bookbinder  and  five 
colleagues  of  Newsday  (Garden 
City,  N.Y.)  were  named  winners 
of  the  1969  Paul  Tobenkin  Me¬ 
morial  Award,  it  was  announced 
by  the  Columbia  University 
Graduate  School  of  Journalism. 

The  team  won  the  cash  award 
of  $250  for  a  May  1968  series 
of  articles  about  Long  Island 
which  the  judges  called  “a 
thorough  probing  examination 
into  poverty  in  what  is  consid¬ 
ered  an  affluent  suburban  area.” 

The  award,  plus  a  certificate, 
will  be  presented  to  the  winners 
at  the  School  of  Journalism  on 
April  23.  Bookbinder’s  col¬ 
leagues  are  Harvey  Aronson, 
Jon  Margolis,  Pat  Patterson, 
Sam  Segal,  and  Gurney  Wil¬ 
liams. 

Headline  in  new  job 
at  CBS  News  office 

W’illiam  Headline  has  been 
appointed  administrative  as¬ 
sistant  to  Gordon  Manning,  CBS 
News  vicepresident  and  director 
of  news. 

He  had  been  the  director  of 
data  operations  for  the  CBS 
News  Election  Unit.  Earlier  he 
was  manager  of  logfistics  for  the 
1968  political  conventions  for 
the  CBS  News  Special  Events 
Unit. 

Richard  Threlkeld,  now  re¬ 
porting  from  Vietnam,  has  been 
promoted  to  CBS  New^  Cor¬ 
respondent. 
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News  Features 
Columns 
Comics 
Women's  Features 
Sports 
Entertainment 
Color 
Pictures 
Graphics 
Special  Services 
Patterns 


Editors  soy  so. 

And  that's  rwt  a  put  on. 
More  and  more  NEA 
features  and  comics  are 
being  put  into  more 
newspapers  every  day. 

The  reason  ? 

Editors  realize  Newspaper 
Enterprise  features  comprise 
an  edited,  creative  service  .  . 
not  just  a  "grab-bag"  of 
columns  and  strips. 

This  service,  all  of  it, 
is  finely  tuned  to  reflect 
the  times  .  ., .  continually 
reviewed  and  renewed  to 
appeal  to  a  challenging 
readership. 

Put  NEA  in  your  newspaper. 
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Considers  carrier 


system  still  best 


Chicago 

Clarence  Peterson,  country 
circulation  manager  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Tribune,  finds  that  delivery 
service  is  always  better  where 
the  boy  has  to  make  his  own 
collections  because  he  displays 
conscientiousness  which  elimin¬ 
ates  complaints  when  he  collects. 

Explaining  Chicago’s  split 
system  to  the  Central  States 
Circulation  Managers  confer¬ 
ence  recently,  Peterson  said  a 
sound  carrier  system  is  still  the 
answer  to  good  distribution  and 
collection. 

All  Chicago  newspapers  in 
city,  suburban  and  country 
areas,  with  the  exception  of 
Chicago’s  American  in  the  city 
zone  of  Chicago,  have  a  com¬ 
bined  delivery  agent,  who  ow'ns 
and  operates  his  own  business. 

In  the  split  system  existing 
in  Chicago  and  in  the  lower 
areas,  collectors  are  employed  on 
a  commission  basis.  In  other 
areas,  carrier  boys  make  de¬ 
livery  and  collections.  In  the 
high  rise  apartment  areas,  the 


dealers  bill  by  mail  and  some 
are  using  computerized  billing 
forms. 

More  and  more,  dealers  are 
turning  to  mail  collections,  es¬ 
pecially  in  the  morning  field.  In 
order  to  offset  losses  by  carriers 
in  the  harder  to  collect  areas, 
lionuses  are  paid  for  the  size  of 
the  route,  or  the  type  of  people 
living  on  these  routes. 

In  Chicago,  district  managers 
do  not  work  with  the  carrier 
boys  since  the  distributor  owns 
his  own  business  and  does  no 
promoting. 

City  turnover  not  severe 

Carrier  turnover  in  Chicago 
city  area  in  average  income 
areas  is  not  severe,  running 
about  10  to  15  per  cent  per 
month.  This  is  where  the  carrier 
does  his  own  collecting;  also 
where  they  do  not.  But,  in  an 
area  where  the  customers  are 
l)elow  average  income,  the  turn¬ 
over  of  carriers  is  40  per  cent 
each  two  weeks. 
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Most  distributors  have  turned 
to  computerized  billing.  In  one 
area  with  a  high  customer  turn¬ 
over  because  of  navy  and  army 
bases  one  distributor  with  many 
collection  problems  adds  10 
cents  to  each  customer’s  billing 
if  he  is  not  paid  by  the  15th 
of  the  month.  At  the  end  of  30 
days  the  computer  ejects  blue 
cards  showing  the  delinquents 
and  the  period  for  which  each 
owes. 

This  distributor  pays  his  car¬ 
rier  boys  1%  cents  per  day  per 
customer  and  3  to  4^  cents  per 
customer  on  Sundays,  where  he 
does  computerize  billing. 
Where  he  still  has  the  little 
merchants  in  small  sub-divisions 
he  pays  them  15  Vi  cents  per 
week  and  they  do  their  own  col¬ 
lecting.  His  transient  customers 
find  him  sending  bills  all  over 
the  country  each  month.  His  loss 
on  this  type  of  customer  is 
figured  at  8  per  cent  at  the  end 
of  90  days.  All  delinquents  at 
the  end  of  that  time  are  turned 
over  to  collection  agencies, 
w’hich  charge  50  per  cent. 

This  distributor  figures  a 
carrier  turnover  of  50  per  cent 
every  three  months;  it’s  heavier 
in  the  winter.  However,  this  is 
much  lower  than  before  he  in¬ 
stalled  the  computer.  This  man 
distributes  newspapers  only,  600 
home  delivery  daily  and  6,200 
Sunday  home  delivery. 

One  fully  computerized 

Another  suburban  dealer, 
with  250  carriers  handling  12,- 
000  daily  and  10,000  Sunday 
home  delivered,  is  fully  com¬ 
puterized.  He  pays  4  cents  for 
each  account  handled  by  the 
computer,  which  includes  his  de¬ 
linquent  information  and  com¬ 
plete  cost  of  billing,  with  the 
exception  of  postage.  He  also 
receives  a  special  register  of  all 
customer^  owing  over  90  days, 
each  month.  These  people  are 
mailed  a  delinquent  notice,  giv¬ 
ing  them  five  days  to  reply;  a 
second  notice  goes  out  with  the 
same  time  limit,  while  many  are 
called  on  the  phone.  The  sub¬ 
scription  is  cancelled  if  they 
fail  to  heed  the  second  notice  or 
phone  call.  Remaining  delin¬ 
quents  are  turned  over  to  a  col¬ 
lection  agency. 

This  distributor’s  delinquents 
run  about  20  to  25  per  cent  at 
the  end  of  30  days;  10  per  cent 
of  those  still  remain  delinquent 
at  the  end  of  60  days.  However, 
he  knows  the  collection  pattern 
of  most  people  in  the  ai-ea  and 
he  doesn’t  worry  if  four  months 
is  owed.  He  fiijgures  he  would 
lose  an  average  of  $1.25  per 
customer  over  a  year  without 
computerized  billing. 

His  carriers  are  paid  an  aver¬ 
age  of  15  cents  per  week,  for 
daily  and  Sunday.  Also,  he  re¬ 
cently  paid  a  bonus  for  all  car- 
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riers  who  remained  from  the 
first  day  of  winter  to  the  irst 
day  of  spring.  This  helped  his 
turnover,  which  is  8  to  10  per 
cent  each  month. 

He  doesn’t  use  the  little  Mer¬ 
chant  plan  and  is  firmly  con¬ 
vinced  that  his  boys  give  better 
service  because  they  don’t  niake 
collections. 

Promotions  are  carried  on  by 
the  respective  newspapers  and 
carriers  are  not  trained  as  little 
mechants  by  distributors,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Peterson. 

In  his  opinion,  even  if  parents 
had  to  pay  $25  per  week  to  the 
newspaper  circulation  manager 
for  the  economic  education  a 
paper  route  gives  him  it  would 
be  a  bargain. 

*  *  * 

Parents  participate 
in  training  program 

The  Minneapolis  Star  and 
Minneapolis  Tribune  have  a 
carrier  training  program  in 
which  the  district  manager  at¬ 
tempts  to  get  the  boy’s  parents 
interested  from  a  participation 
standpoint. 

Jim  Whyte,  metropolitan  cir¬ 
culation  manager  of  the  news¬ 
papers,  outlined  the  program  to 
the  Central  States  circulation 
managers. 

Meeting  arranged 

When  the  district  manager  is 
sigrning  up  a  new  carrier  he  tells 
the  boy  and  his  parents  that  he 
must  attend  a  carrier  training 
meeting  so  he  may  become  ac¬ 
quainted  with  route  work.  The 
manager  leaves  a  kit  and  later 
a  letter  is  mailed  to  the  boy  and 
parents  giving  the  date,  time 
and  place  of  the  meeting.  The 
parents  are  encouraged  to  at¬ 
tend. 

A  training  film  is  shown  at 
the  meeting.  First  the  boy  is 
given  bus  fare  and  when  he 
arrives  puts  his  name  in  a  Iwx 
for  a  door  prize  and  given  a 
fountain  pen.  The  meeting  room 
is  set  up  in  school  style  with 
long  tables  to  be  used  by  the 
boys  in  writing  tips  they  get 
from  talks  and  the  film. 

A  chart  talk  follows  the  film 
in  which  “route  aids’’  are 
pointed  out.  The  boys  are  ad¬ 
vised  on  hello  cards  with  the 
carrier’s  telephone  numlier, 
rubber  bands  for  newspapers 
on  windy  days,  carrier  carts, 
collections. 

Tour  newspaper  plant 

Eight  door  prizes  are  distrib¬ 
uted  and  the  boys  and  pan-nts 
tour  the  newspapers’  plant, 
followed  by  luncheon  in  the  caf¬ 
eteria. 

The  Star  and  Tribune  also 
has  begun  a  more  extensive  and 
{Continued  on  page  76) 
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Circulation 
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advanced  four-weeks  training 
program  for  new  district  man¬ 
agers.  They  spend  time  with 
advertising  men,  newsmen,  the 
mailers,  fleet  department,  on  the 
telephone  listening  to  com¬ 
plaints  and  compliments,  taking 
starts  and  vacation  stops,  spend¬ 
ing  time  on  the  routing  desk,  ac¬ 
companying  district  managers 
for  several  days  when  they  fill 
routes,  going  with  the  boy  on 
his  route,  and  seeing  how  the 
street  and  dealer  delivery  de¬ 
partment  operates. 

Whyte  said  that  with  these 
programs  the  Star  and  Tribune 
are  looking  10  years  into  the 
future  and  have  decided  that 
more  experimentation  must  be 
done  and  more  imagination  used. 

William  Jardine,  Star  and 
Tribune  circulation  director, 
said  he  still  belives  that  “weekly 
pay  or  an  easy  pay  plan  sells 
lots  of  newspapers”  and  he  also 
believes  “it  will  sell  lots  of 
newspapers  30  years  from 
now.” 

The  fact  that  young  people 
have  to  spend  more  time  on 
their  studies  and  other  activi¬ 
ties,  and  parents  seem  to  have 
enough  money  to  “give  these 


young  men  whom  we  need,” 
jardine  said,  “is  why  we  are 
looking  at  other  collection  meth¬ 
ods,  even  if  it  means  requiring 
the  customer  to  pay  for  a  longer 
period  of  time.” 

Plan  hag  advantage 

The  customer  might  like  the 
plan,  he  said,  and  it  might  help 
the  newspapers  do  a  better  and 
more  efficient  job.  It  also  might 
free  district  managers  for  more 
work  time  recruiting  boys  and 
putting  them  on  new  routes.  The 
carriers  also  could  concentrate 
more  on  selling. 

Jardine  is  not  high  on  pre- 
paids,  of  which  the  Minneap¬ 
olis  papers  have  24,000.  For  one 
thing,  too  much  time  is  taken 
by  district  managers  settling 
customer  and  collection  prob¬ 
lems.  Also,  the  prepaid  customer 
offers  more  problems  in  the  area 
of  service  breakdowns  and  de¬ 
mands. 

Jardine  passed  around  copies 
of  a  new  proposed  bill  which 
would  put  prepaid  collections  on 
a  four  weeks  basis. 

They  had  been  on  a  six- 
months  basis,  then  three 
months. 

Jardine  has  installed  some 
adult  routes  in  the  Minneapolis 
core  area  which  he  calls  car 
routes.  They  are  on  a  four- 
weeks  collection  system,  two 
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weeks  ahead  and  two  weeks  be¬ 
hind.  Excellent  results  have 
been  experienced  with  a  collec¬ 
tion  envelope.  The  men  and 
women  on  the  car  routes  bill 
subscribers  with  these  envelopes. 
Voluntary  return  has  been  re¬ 
ported  as  high  as  95  per  cent. 

While  this  is  not  an  office 
collect,  it  is  a  collection  help, 
Jardine  pointed  out.  In  some 
apartment  areas  some  older 
carriers  are  also  using  these 
envelopes. 

• 

ANPA  warns 
of  shortage 
in  ‘software’ 

Already  in  the  midst  of  a 
computer  “software”  personnel 
shortage,  newspapers  and  other 
U.S.  industries  will  require  an 
additional  285,000  operators  by 
next  year,  the  ANPA/RI  warns. 

Writing  in  the  Research  In¬ 
stitute  Bulletin,  Peter  P.  Ro¬ 
mano,  director  of  the  ANPA/RI 
Production  Department,  said : 

“The  shortage  of  qualified 
system  analysts  and  program¬ 
mers  has  already  reached  an 
emergency  situation  and  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  grow  even  more  acute 
by  1970.” 

Jules  S.  Tewlow,  director  of 
special  projects  for  the  Insti¬ 
tute  takes  “A  Hard  Ixiok  at 
Software”  in  the  Bulletin  and 
reports  an  estimate  by  “com¬ 
puter  specialists”  in  1968 
showed  127,000  people  working 
as  supervisors,  programmers 
and  systems  analysts,  all  known 
as  software  personnel.  They  are 
responsible  for  feeding  the  soft¬ 
ware  (programs  or  instruction 
sets)  into  the  “hardware”  or 
computers. 

Using  figures  from  Moody’s 
Comnuter  Industry  Survey, 
Tewlow  said  that  by  next  year, 
100,000  new  programmers  55,- 
000  new  supervisors,  and  1,30,- 
000  new  systems  analysts  will 
be  needed  to  operate  the  65,000 
computer  systems  projected  in 
use  by  U.S.  industry. 

Third  generation 

Tewlow  claims  that  changes 
in  the  instruments  themselves 
are  in  part  responsible  for  the 
.shortage  in  qualified  personnel. 

Today’s  hardware,  which  he 
calls  the  “third  generation”  in 
computer  technology,  speaks  a 
language  of  its  own.  Language 
being  the  code  into  which  the 
instructions  must  be  translated. 

The  new  language  has  put  a 
re-training  demand  on  the  soft¬ 
ware  people  raised  on  the  first 
and  second  generation  com¬ 
puters. 


HAVEN  E.  PETTY  it  the  new  circu¬ 
lation  mana9ar  ot  Huntington 
(W.Va.)  Publishing  Co.,  publisher 
ot  the  Advertiser,  the  Herald- 
Dispatch  and  the  Herald-Adver¬ 
tiser.  An  employe  of  the  firm  for 
23  years,  he  moved  up  when  John 
A.  Grimaldi  wont  to  the  Ham¬ 
mond  (Ind.)  Times  as  circulation 
manager. 

Programmers  must  not  only 
learn  the  new  “parlance”  Tew¬ 
low  states,  but  must  rewrite  ex¬ 
isting  application  programs, 
“e.g.  payroll  computation  or  cir¬ 
culation  draw-list”  to  conform 
to  the  logic  of  the  new  machine. 

Turnover  in  the  field  is  great, 
Tewlow  notes,  because  of, 
among  other  things,  the  “near 
fantastic  salaries  being  of¬ 
fered  electronic  data  processing 
(EDP)  managers,  program¬ 
mers  and  systems  analysts.” 

He  uses  a  figure  of  $7,000 
per  year  as  an  example  of  what 
a  programmer,  “fresh  out  of 
college”  can  earn,  while  ex¬ 
pertise  in  an  area  such  as  time¬ 
sharing,  can  earn  a  software 
professional  upwards  of  $20,000 
per  year,  so  the  competition  for 
people  is  great. 

“Many  companies,  including 
newspapers,”  he  states,  “have 
provided  little  in  the  way  of 
career  development  programs 
for  their  EDP  personnel,  thus 
the  lower  ranking  software  spe¬ 
cialist  goes  elsewhere  to  seek  a 
higher  level  job.” 

No  magpc  solution  has  Tew¬ 
low,  but  he  does  suggest 
that  management  be  aware 
that  inter-EDP  department 
and  inter-organizational  ad¬ 
vancement  opportunities  be  pro¬ 
vided  software  personnel,  with 
salaries  in  competative  cata- 
gories. 

He  goes  on  to  say  that  “ex¬ 
tensive  in-house  training  must 
be  performed”  which  many  com¬ 
panies  have  already  providtHl  as 
well  as  sending  their  people  to 
the  manufacturer’s  e.g.  IBM, 
RCA,  Control  Data  etc.,  schools. 

But  Tewlow  also  says  that 
“most  of  the  experts”  feel  that 
the  eventual  and  only  solution 
to  the  personnel  problem  is  the 
creation  of  “computer  utilit  es." 
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SCRATCH  A 
CHEMCOMAN 


and  you’ll  find  an 

Offset  Newspaper  Production  Man 

He  knows  that  converting  to  offset  makes  a  newspaper  crew  ner¬ 
vous— until  everyone  gets  the  hang  of  things.  He’s  an  expert  nerve 
calmer!  He  knows  how  to  avoid  costly  mistakes ...  help  your  staff 
learn  new  skills. .  .start  your  equipment  humming.  Hundreds  of  hours 
of  experience  in  offset  newspaper  production  make  him  an  expert. 
Call  on  his  total  know-how  when  formulating  your  plans  for  conver¬ 
sion  to  offset  — he  can  make  the  rough  places,  smooth. 

SCRATCH  A  HIGH-PRODUCTION 
CAMERA  DEPARTMENT 
and  you’ll  find  a  Chemcomatic 
Roll-Film  System 

It  is  the  most  efficient  system  for  offset  newspaper  negative 
making!  A  Chemco  Roll-Film  Camera  lets  your  cameraman 
stay  up  front,  where  the  action  is.  Out  of  the  darkroom,  yet  in 
complete  control  of  exposure  and  processing.  Miles  of  wasted 
steps  are  saved.  And, he  can  develop  negatives  as  fast  as  he  can 
expose  copy  — from  full  page  flats  to  individual  halftones.  When 
you  add  a  Chemcomatic  transport  with  automatic  processor  to  your 
Chemco  camera . . .  you  have  a  one-man  camera  department! 

Contact  Chemco  Photoproducts  Co.,  Inc..  Glen  Cove.  New  York  1 1542 
for  information  and  literature  on  total  help  for  newspaper  conversion. 
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The  greatest  magazine 
cartoon  panel  of  all  time 
/  \  1  —now  available  for  the 
/  \  \  first  time  to  newspa- 

pers.  HAZEL  has  a 
ready-made  audience 
of  59,000,000  as  a  result  of  being  fea¬ 
tured  in  The  Saturday  Evening  Post 
and  a  No.  1  ranked  network  TV  show, 
with  154  half-hour  HAZEL  TV  shows 
now  being  syndicated  in  more  than 
60  major  cities. 

Available  in  2-col.  size,  6  times  a  week. 

First  Release:  Monday,  June  16 
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Roche’s 

A  WORD  EDGEWISE... 

A  distinguished  liberal  column  by  the  re¬ 
cent  “intellectual  In  residence”  at  the  White 
House,  now  Professor  of  Politics  and  His¬ 
tory  at  Brandeis  University.  Already  ap¬ 
pearing  in  such  leading  newspapers  as  the 
Philadelphia  BULLETIN,  Los  Angeles  HER¬ 
ALD-EXAMINER,  Detroit  NEWS,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  EXAMINER,  Chicago’s  AMERICAN, 
Houston  POST,  Boston  RECORD  AMERI¬ 
CAN,  Indianapolis  STAR,  Seattle  POST-IN¬ 
TELLIGENCER,  Baltimore  NEWS  AMERI¬ 
CAN,  Salt  Lake  City  TRIBUNE. 

Available  3  times  a  week. 
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t2-in-l  space-saving  feature  that  doubles 
sa  brain-teaser  and  a  funnybone-tickler. 
he  answers  are  clued  by  a  cartoon  and 
ach  day  the  feature  recaps  the  question  of 
he  previous  day  before  giving  its  answer 
ilready  building  readership  for  the  Phila 
lelphia  BULLETIN,  San  Francisco  EXAM 
NER,  New  Orleans  TIMES-PICAYUNE,  Bal 
imore  NEWS  AMERICAN,  Seattle  POST-IN 
ELLIGENCER,  Orlando  SENTINEL,  Tulsa 
f/ORLD  and  other  leading  newspapers. 

Available  in  2  cols.,  in  mat  or  re¬ 
production  proof,  6  times  a  week. 
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Hoest's 

THE 
LOCKHORNS 

The  small-space  cartoon  —  created  by 
one  of  America’s  most  successful  panel 
artists  —  featuring  the  Battle  of  the 
Sexes.  Already  building  readership  for 
the  St.  Louis  POST- DISPATCH,  Wash¬ 
ington  STAR,  San  Francisco  EXAMIN¬ 
ER,  Boston  GLOBE,  Seattle  POST-IN- 
TELLIGENCER,  Chicago’s  AMERICAN, 
Baltimore  NEWS  AMERICAN,'  Los  An¬ 
geles  TIMES,  Salt  Lake  City  TRIBUNE, 
Cleveland  PRESS,  Buffalo  EVENING 
NEWS  and  many  other  papers. 

Available  in  2-col.  size,  6  times  a  week. 
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Coupon  spurs  demand 
for  ‘family’  movies 


St.  Louis 

A  concerned  theater-goer’s 
letter  that  found  its  way  into 
a  local  feature  story  in  the 
St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat  has 
boomed  into  a  public  relations 
bonanza  that  has  movie  pro¬ 
ducers  across  the  country  turn¬ 
ing  their  eyes  to  St.  Louis. 

What  has  turned  into  a  cam¬ 
paign  for  an  end  to  obscenity 
in  movies  and  support  for  more 
family  movies  has  gained  the 
watchful  eye  of  Jack  Valenti, 
president  of  the  Motion  Picture 
Association  of  America,  and  the 
producers  of  family-type  mov¬ 
ies. 

It  began  last  month  when 
Edward  Arthur,  o^^^^er  of  a 
chain  of  movie  theaters,  re¬ 
ceived  a  letter  from  the  Rev. 
James  Kennedy,  pastor  of  a 
Methodist  church  in  a  St.  Louis 
county  suburb. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Kennedy  com¬ 
plained  that  the  theaters 
weren’t  showing  enough  family 
movies,  free  of  sex  and  violence. 
Arthur  replied  to  the  letter, 
saying  that  the  way  to  en¬ 
courage  producers  to  make 
more  family  films  was  to  pa¬ 
tronize  such  movies.  Arthur 
then  forwarded  the  letter  to 
the  Globe-Democrat. 

George  Killenberg,  managing 
editor  of  the  Glo^,  knew  a 
good  thing  when  he  saw  it. 
Here  w’as  an  opportunity  to 
practice  what  the  Newhouse 
newspaper’s  editorial  policy 
ha<l  been  preaching:  Help  put 
an  end  to  obscenity  by  disdain¬ 
ing  the  bad  and  patronizing  the 
good  movies. 

The  Globe  began  a  series  of 
articles,  announcing  that  a  re¬ 
freshing  family  film,  “My  Side 
of  the  Mountain,”  was  coming 
to  towTi  to  play  in  four  of  Ar¬ 
thur’s  theaters.  The  stories  en¬ 
couraged  families  to  get  out 
and  see  this  particular  movie  if 
they  wanted  to  “do  their  thing” 
to  encourage  family  movies. 

In  a  special  “Sound  Off”  box, 
the  Globe  printed  a  coupon  and 
urged  its  readers  to  write  the 
paper  stating  their  position  on 
family  films.  The  response  was 
a  blitzkreig  of  mail. 

“For  the  first  couple  of  days 
it  was  overwhelming,”  said 
William  Cuddihee  of  the  pa¬ 
per’s  public  relations  depart¬ 
ment.  “We  got  boxes  of  mail. 
It  was  really  wild.” 

Hundreds  of  letters  poured 
in  each  day,  until  nearly  10,000 
letters,  coupons  and  postcards 
were  received.  They  have  been 
forwarded  to  Valenti. 


“Mr.  Killenberg  saw  it  would 
be  a  good  response  and  it  mush¬ 
roomed  into  a  real  good  thing,” 
Cuddihee  said.  “It  came  through 
our  editorial  policy.  We  haven’t 
done  too  much  on  it,  honestly, 
as  far  as  public  relations 
goes.” 

How  did  “My  Side  of  the 
Mountain”  do?  During  its  first 
five  days  at  four  widely  scat¬ 
tered  theaters,  the  movie 
brought  in  $38,879,  second  only 
to  box  office  results  in  the  Min- 
neapolis-St.  Paul  area,  accord¬ 
ing  to  a  double-page  advertise¬ 
ment  in  Variety  the  show  busi¬ 
ness  publication. 

Arthur,  who  lowered  his  ad¬ 
mission  prices  for  the  film,  was 
enthusiastic  about  the  outpour¬ 
ing  of  family  viewers.  “The 
theaters  were  filled  up  even  be¬ 
fore  the  first  show  began,”  he 
said. 

Arthur  said  such  attendance 
was  necessary  to  convince  pro¬ 
ducers — other  than  Walt  Disney 
Studios,  the  major  producer  of 
family  films — that  there  was  a 
market  for  such  pictures.  “What 
is  needed  is  a  wider  choice  of 
family  films.  There  have  to  be 
more  good  ones  by  more  pro¬ 
ducers.” 

The  Globe’s  efforts  w'on  the 
plaudits  of  Robert  B.  Radnitz, 
producer  of  “My  Side  of  the 
Mountain.”  In  a  telegram  to 
G.  Duncan  Bauman,  Globe-Dem¬ 
ocrat  publisher,  Radnitz  praised 
the  Globe,  Arthur  and  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  St.  Louis  “for  proving 
to  the  motion  picture  industry 
that  there  is  a  place  on  the 
American  screen  for  good  fam¬ 
ily  entertainment . . . 

“There  is  a  straw  in  the  wind 
of  the  American  conscience,” 
he  wired.  “May  St.  Louis  be 
the  manifest  image  that  wall 
point  the  way  and  give  heart 
to  the  rest  of  the  nation.” 

• 

Rockford  Register 
in  Michigan  sold 

Rockford,  Mich. 

The  weekly  Rockford  Regis¬ 
ter  has  been  purcha.sed  by  Niels 
T.  Andersen  of  Cedar  Springs, 
Michigan,  publisher  of  the 
weekly  Cedar  Springs  Clipper. 

The  Register  was  sold  by 
Greenville  News  Inc.,  which  in¬ 
cludes  John  Harris,  Duncan 
Cameron,  Edward  O’Brien,  and 
Barth  Becker,  all  of  Greenville. 

Andersen,  owner  of  the  Cedar 
Springs  paper  since  1964,  said 
Mrs.  John  Reed  will  remain 
as  editor  and  George  Routsaw 
as  advertising  manager. 
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By  Roy  H.  Copperud 

Handwriting  on  the  Wall 

Graffiti,  the  vogue  term  for  vrritings  on  walls,  was  popular¬ 
ized,  I  believe,  in  recent  years  by  The  New  Yorker.  Webster’s 
definition  (of  graffito,  the  singular)  is  “an  inscription,  figure, 
or  design  scratched  on  rocks  or  walls  or  on  artifacts  made 
of  plaster,  stone,  or  clay.” 

One  need  not  have  much  feeling  for  language  to  sense  that 
graffiti  is  a  plural;  how  it  comes  about  that  this  is  the  only 
form  that  has  passed  into  popular  use  I  cannot  say.  Thus  a 
caption  beneath  a  picture  in  Newsweek  after  the  Russian 
invasion  of  Czechoslovakia,  reading  “Prague  graffiti  mocks 
Soviets,”  was  wrong,  and  should  have  read  mock,  or  perhaps 
more  properly  graffito,  since  the  picture  showed  only  a  single 
drawing. 

Beyond  this,  the  operative  word  in  Webster’s  definition  is 
scratched,  which  corresponds  with  the  Italian  from  which 
graffito  derives.  Random  House,  however,  gives  also  written, 
and  it  is  obvious  that  the  term  is  usually  thus  more  broadly 
applied,  and  often  refers  to  wall  inscriptions  in  general,  how¬ 
ever  produced. 


Wayward  Words 

In  a  previous  column  I  said  that,  to  a  librarian,  accession 
as  a  verb  is  equivalent  to  acquire,  purchase,  add,  or  receive 
(books,  that  is).  The  comment  was  made  off  the  top  of  my 
head  as  an  aside  to  a  discussion  of  access  as  a  verb  in  the 
world  of  computers. 

A.  C.  Greene  of  the  Dallas  Times  Herald  pointed  out  that 
accession  means  more  than  I  said  it  does.  “It  implies  getting 
books  ready  to  circulate — making  out  cards,  registering  them 
or  whatever  process  is  involved,”  he  wrote.  “So  a  new  book 
may  already  be  acquired,  purchased,  added  to  the  receiving 
room  and  received  some  time  ago  but  still  not  be  accessioned.” 
His  view  is  borne  out,  more  or  less,  by  Random  House,  which 
gives  “to  make  a  record  of  (a  book,  painting,  etc.)  in  the 
order  of  acquisition”  and  by  Webster,  which  gives  essentially 
the  same  definition. 

*  *  * 

The  use  of  to  after  admit  and  confess  has  always  struck 
me  as  a  gaucherie.  Fowler  says  confess  to  is  idiomatic  and 
admit  to  is  not.  This  may  reflect  British  usage  more  than 
American;  Webster  quotes  only  one  example  with  confess  to 
(“confess  to  a  crime”),  but  specifically  recognizes  that  to 
is  often  used  with  admit  in  the  sense  acknowledge  (“admit  to 
these  doubts”).  The  most  jarring  example  of  confess  to  I  ever 
.saw  was  “Joan  Crawforf  and  Phil  Terry  also  confessed 
failure  to  their  marriage.”  From  some  backwoods  weekly? 
Not  at  all;  this  appeared  in  a  leading  newsmag^azine — a 
frontwoods  weekly,  one  might  say.  Other  examples,  not  neces¬ 
sarily  jarring:  “Greene  frankly  admits  to  a  youthful  mem¬ 
bership  in  the  party”;  “She  confesses  to  having  been  a  brat 
as  a  child”;  “He  admits  to  a  gourmet’s  interest  in  food.”  The 
fact  is  that  to  is  superfluous  with  either  confess  or  admit, 
which  may  be  reason  enough  to  dispen.se  with  it. 

«  *  * 

Condemn  is  strong  meat;  it  is  close  enough  to  damn  so  that 
the  connection  should  be  kept  in  mind.  The  usual  error  is  to 
use  it  as  a  synonym  for  criticize  or  blame,  especially  in  news¬ 
papers,  where  the  writers  are  often  overstraining.  'The  writer 
of  a  letter  of  recommendation  said  that  he  did  not  feel  the 
subject  should  be  condemned  for  having  changed  jobs,  and 
made  his  beneficiary  cringe. 
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Whether  you’re  working  in  color  or  black  and  white, 

Wood  Flong  Mats  offer  stereotypers  fast,  practically  fool-proof  molds. 

With  Wood  Flong  mats  you  can  . . . 

Mold— with  less  pressure  and  fewer  remolds 

Scorch— in  less  time 

Cast— with  fewer  rejects  and— 

You  get  good  stereotype  plates  that  print  clean! 

Your  Wood  Flong  Representative  will  be  glad  to  show 
you  how  Wood  Flong  Mats  can  deliver 
better  printing— at  less  cost— day  after  day ! 


WOOD  FLONG  CORPORATION 

HOOSICK  FAI-I-S.  NEW  YORK  New  York  OHIce:  BBI  Fifth  Ave..  Rhone:  MU  7-29BO 


FLONG 


SBRVINO  THE  ORAPMIC  ARTS  INDUSTRY  EXCLUSIVELY  SINCE  1911 


Medium  paper 

(Continued  from  page  18) 


$2.89  and  cost  of  securing:  was 
21.6%  in  1967. 

Classified  advertising  in  1968 
contributed  28.57%  of  all  ad 
revenue  as  35.97%  ($118,600)  of 
department  cost  and  provided 
22.91%  (266,000  inches)  of  ad 
space.  Classified  per  inch  was 
$3.98  and  cost  of  securing  was 
11.2%.  In  1967,  classified  con¬ 
tributed  30.03%  of  all  ad  reve¬ 
nue  at  31.31%  ($97,100)  of  de¬ 
partment  cost,  and  occupied 
23.4%  (267,800  inches)  of  ad 
space.  Classified  revenue  per 
inch  then  w’as  $3.82  and  cost  of 
securing  was  9.5%. 

Percentage  of  payroll  to  total 
cost  has  been  reduced  slightly 
each  year  since  1965.  In  1966  it 
was  50.80%  ($1,579,800  to  $3,- 
110,000) ;  in  1966  it  was  50.10% 
($1,631,900  to  $3,257,400)  ;  in 
1967  it  was  49.8%  ($1,687,400  to 
$3,387,800) ;  and  in  1968  it  was 
46.7%  ($1,643,420  to  $3,519,- 

100). 

With  circulation  revenue  at 
an  all  time  high — almost  100% 
gain  in  11  years  because  of  more 
readers  and  higher  rates — 
revenue  per  1,000  copies  has 
gone  from  $53.44  in  19.58  to 
$74.23  in  1967  and  $73.11  in 
1968.  At  the  same  time  paper 
and  ink  cost  per  1,000  copies 


has  gone  from  $29.40  in  1958  to 
$37.22  in  1967  and  $38.22  in 
1968. 

In  the  mechanical  depart¬ 
ments  press  room  and  compos¬ 
ing  costs  were  down  slightly 
while  stereotype  costs  were  up. 
Production  was  up  in  all  three. 

At  a  cost  of  $80,400  the  press 
room  produced  85,600  thousand 
eight-page  papers  at  a  cost  per 
unit  of  $.94.  Man  hours  in  pro¬ 
duction  were  18,300  and  pro¬ 
duction  per  man  hour  was  4.68 
units.  The  year  before  at  a  cost 
of  $82,300,  the  press  room  pro¬ 
duced  80,400  thousand  eight- 
page  papers  at  a  cost  per  unit 
of  $1.02.  Man  hours  in  produc¬ 
tion  then  was  18,105  and  pro¬ 
duction  per  man  hour  was  4.44 
units. 

At  a  cost  of  $479,300  the  com¬ 
posing  room  produced  107,300 
columns  of  type  at  a  cost  per 
column  of  $4.47.  Man  hours 
were  108,300  and  production  per 
man  hour  .99  columns.  In  1967 
the  cost  of  the  department  was 
$480,800  and  105,108  columns  of 
type  w’ere  set  at  a  cost  of  $4.57 
per  column.  Man  hours  were 
111,365  and  production  per  man 
hour  was  .94  columns. 

The  stereo  department  cost 
$74,800  to  operate  and  produced 

30.700  press  plates  at  a  cost  of 
$2.44  per  plate.  Man  hours  were 

14.700  and  production  was  2.09 
plates  per  hour.  In  1967  stereo 
cost  was  $70,600  to  produce  29,- 


342  plates  at  $2.41  per  plate. 
Man  hours  were  14,354  and  pro¬ 
duction  was  2.04  plates  per  man 
hour. 

Editorial  department  cost  in¬ 
creased  4.96%  for  the  year  while 
41,300  columns  of  reading 
matter  (40,745  in  1967)  w’ere 
produced  at  a  cost  of  $16.02  per 
column  compared  to  $15.47  in 
1967. 

In  1958  31,500  columns  of 
reading  matter  were  produced 
at  a  cost  of  $9.05  per  column. 

Paper  has  ad  seminar 
for  staff,  merchants 

Camarilxo,  Calif. 

One  hundred  and  ten  mer¬ 
chants  attended  a  reception, 
dinner  and  advertising-merch¬ 
andising  seminar  sponsored  by 
the  Canwrillo  Daily  News,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Publisher  Robert 
Cribb. 

In  addition  to  w’orking  with 
the  staff  in  planning  the  event, 
Herman  Silverman,  newspaper 
management  consultant  from 
Lafayette,  California,  spoke  to 
the  advertisers.  Cribb  and  Sil¬ 
verman  conducted  two  four-hour 
sales  training  workshops  for  the 
advertising  staffs  of  the  Daily 
News  and  the  Simi  Valley  En¬ 
terprise-Sun  and  News.  The  lat¬ 
ter  publication  is  co-owned  by 
Cribb  and  the  John  P.  Scripps 
Newspapers. 


Thesaurus  updated 
as  librarians’  aid 

The  latest  edition  of  the  New 
York  Times  Thesaurus  o'  De¬ 
scriptors  has  been  maile<l  to  li¬ 
braries  and  newspapers.  I  con¬ 
tains  some  1,000  changes  from 
the  last  issue  published  in 
March,  1968. 

The  computer-produced  guide 
shows  librarians  how  to  struc¬ 
ture  their  information  files  — 
what  headings  to  use,  what  cross 
references  to  include — so  that 
similar  material  is  handled  con¬ 
sistently.  It  also  shows  research¬ 
ers  where  to  look  for  informa¬ 
tion  on  their  topic. 

The  thesaurus  is  printed  on 
8*/4"  X  11"  sheets  from  comi)uter 
print-out.  It  has  approximately 
800  pages,  complied  in  two  dura¬ 
ble  looseleaf  binders.  Printing 
is  on  one  side  of  each  page  only, 
so  the  librarian  can  u.se  the 
blank  side  for  notes  and  addi¬ 
tions.  The  cost  is  $225. 

All  subscribers  to  the  origi¬ 
nal  edition  have  received  the  up¬ 
dated  thesaurus  without  charge. 
Further  updating  and  revisions 
will  be  issued  periodically. 

Mrs.  Josephine  Johnson,  head 
librarian  at  the  Courier-J ov  rml, 
and  Louisville  Times  hailed  the 
thesaurus  as  “a  major  break¬ 
through  in  the  effort  to  stand¬ 
ardize  headings  for  newspaper 
libraries.” 


. . .  abo  marketing: 


OAILEV  STORAGE 


PLATE  STORAGE 


©  ® 


The  'Typeeonveyor"  system  is  a  proven  money 
maker.  It  is  a  rugged  smooth  operating  system 
which  con  be  arranged  to  fit  most  all  operations. 

Up  to  eight  machines  can  now  feed  into  one  con¬ 
sole!  Type  is  moved  to  the  dump  area  in  a  steady 
efficient  flowl  From  one  area  you  can  determine 
what  is  working  on  your  TTS  battery!  Frees  moni¬ 
tor  time  to  help  keep  your  machines  running. 


Recent  installations  and  orders  include: 

Knoxville  Nowt-Sontinol,  Bloomington  Horold-TeUphono,  South  Bend 
Tribune,  Trenton  Timei,  El  Poto  Newepoperi,  Denver  Poit,  Omoho 
World  Herald,  Milwaukee  Journal,  Deluxe  Check  Printeri — Dolloi — 
Detroit — Chicago,  John  H.  Norland  Co.,  Wheeling  Newt-Register, 
Westchetter-Rockland  Group,  Kontot  City  Star,  Denver  Rocky  Mt. 
Newt,  Dayton  Newspapers. 


MCfiANN MAR9H 

Ifl  unilll  OL  IfiniXUI  1(513)299-4775-721  AcomOr., Dayton, O. 

INCORPORATED 


"Rounding  out  tha  Graphic  Arts  Revolution" 
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in  every  great  city 
you  11  find  a  great  newspaper 


Editor  ond  Publisher,  Palmer  Hoyt  •  Represertted  Nationally  by  Bronhom-Moloney,  Inc. 


Prof.  Sharp  retires  Boston  Globe  makes 

from  Missouri  faculty  changes  on  night  side 

^  Columbia,  Mo. 

Prof.  Eugene  W.  Sharp,  who  William  G.  Miller  has  been 
has  taught  reporting  to  more  named  night  editor  of  the  Bos- 
than  8,000  School  of  Journalism  ton  Globe,  morning  edition,  suc- 
students  at  the  University  of  ceeding  John  S.  Driscoll,  recent- 
Missouri-Columbia,  will  retire  ly  named  assistant  to  the  editor, 
this  summer.  Thomas  M’inship. 

|B^|R  Sharp  joined  the  Missouri  Two  other  changes  were  an- 

I  faculty  in  1924  after  working  nounced  by  Ian  Menzies,  manag- 

on  the  Oklahoma  City  Times  and  ing  editor  of  the  Morning  Globe: 
the  McAlester  (Okla.)  News-  — Frank  Grundstrom,  from  as- 
Capital.  Previous  to  that  he  sistant  telegraph  editor,  to  an 
earned  his  A.  B.  degree  from  assistant  night  editor,  and  John 
Princeton  and  later  his  Bachelor  C.  Burke,  assistant  night  editor, 

™  *  and  Master’s  degrees  in  Jour-  to  suburban  editor. 

DNE  AMONG  MANY — Patricia  nalism  from  UMC.  Miller,  39,  was  managing  edi- 

Sormin,  New  Orleans  States-ltem  The  Eugene  W.  Sharp  tor  and  part  owner  of  the  Ames- 
epr^er  holds  one  of  the  five  Scholarship  has  been  authorized  bury  (Mass.)  Daily  News  be- 

Tophies  she  won  in  the  Press  Club  t},g  School  of  Journalism  fore  coming  to  the  Globe  in 

,f  New  Orleans  competition.  faculty,  according  to  Dean  Earl  196.3. 

Maver  before  has  anyone  won  so  tt*  i-  i_  t  a  a.  ^ 

many  of  the  awards.  f •  English.  Interest  from  th.S  »  *  , 

^  tr  a  lour^Xm  MARVIN  E.  GARRETTE, 

exas  editor  quits  scholarship  to  a  journalism  ^  .  assistant  state  editor 

,  .  student.  A  goal  of  $10,000  has  formerly  assistant  state  editor 

»  run  hlS  ranch  bee„  the  Sharp  Scholar- 

Longview,  Tex.  ship.  Contributions  may  be  sent  f  "S  t  T 

Three  changes  in  tbe  editorial  to  the  committee  chairman.  Dr.  i  i-  ^UUUli.K 

spartment  of  the  Longview  William  H.  Taft,  of  the  School  of  named  business  editor. 

aily  News  were  announced  by  Journalism  faculty  or  to  the  *  *  ♦ 

rs.  Carl.  L.  Estes,  publisher.  University  Development  Fund.  W.  ARTHUR  GURLEY  JR.,  BEN  McELVEEN  JR.  — 
Wells  Burton,  editor  of  the  publisher  of  the  Galax  (Va.)  from  courthouse  reporter  for  the 

ews,  'resigned  to  devote  full  __  ^  Gazette — on  leave  of  absence  to  Doylestown  (Pa.)  Intelligencer, 

me  to  his  cattle  interests.  He  '''^ork  on  the  staff  of  District  and  reporter  for  the  Levittown 

vns  and  operates  a  ranch  in  JTJP  ^  I^^niel.  HORACE  (Pa.)  Courier-Times  to  staff 

arrison  County.  iE’T  \  i  m  HOOD  III,  an  assistant  vice-  writer  at  the  Ft.  Lauderdale 

Henry  Diehl,  former  editor  of  president  of  Times-World  Corp.,  (Fla.)  Sun-Sentinel. 


HARRY  MOSKOS,  32.  who 
tfarted  his  newspaper  career  on 
the  Albuquerque  (N.M.)  Tribune 
while  still  in  high  school,  has  re¬ 
turned  to  the  Tribuune  as  city  edi¬ 
tor.  He  has  been  chief  of  the  AP 
Bureau  in  Honolulu  for  the  past 
five  years.  Moskos  succeeds  Pete 
C.  Pence,  who  resigned  to  join  the 
staff  of  Up-With-People. 


ehl  as  JltrM  RUFUS  M.  JOSEY-from  men’s  edi 

publi.sher  of  the  Dalton  (Ga.)  (S.C.)  Pi 

Allen  Wilder  Citizen-News  to  publisher  of  relations 

j  Petersburg  (Va.)  Progress-In-  (can  Red 

Ia>w  irives  nrnmotion  succeeding  GEORGE  H.  advertisin 

N  Y  gives  promotion  LEWIS  JR.,  now  associate  pub-  the  Rock 

5  l^en  longtime  employes  Usher.  'GEORGE  LEWIS  III, 
anager  QuiNCY,  Mass.  gf“n®ral  manager,  resigned.  OWEN 

News-  The  advancement  of  two  ♦  *  *  moted  ti 

by  Di-  Patriot  Ledger  executives  was  JOHN  CAIN— promoted  from  Press,  ^ 

Duane  announced  by  Publisher  G.  Pres-  assistant  to  circulation  manager  Company, 
ort  to  cott  Low.  of  the  Findlay  (Ohio)  Courier,  pany  in  1 

Richard  D.  Allen,  general  He  succeeds  ROBERT  ZEL-  was  pror 
manager,  has  been  elected  as  a  LERS,  who  moved  to  World  1966. 
vicepresident  of  the  Geo.  W.  Book  Encyclopedia.  SCOTT 
Prescott  Publishing  Co.,  which  FENIMORE— to  assistant  cir- 
publishes  the  newspaper.  culation  manager. 

Donald  C.  Wilder,  managing  *  *  * 

editor,  has  been  promoted  to  the  „  .  vucz-wxTr.  *  nr>TTXTT7.r» 

position  of  editor.  RAYMOND  A  BRUNER, 

Both  men  are  long-time  em- 

ployes  of  the  Patriot  Ledger.  received  the 

Allen  came  to  the  newspaper  Claude  Bernard  Science  Jour- 
in  1940  and  worked  in  sports  nalism  Award  for  his  outstand- 
and  newsroom  assignments  until  medicine  and 

becoming  an  assistant  to  the  science, 
publisher  in  1956.  He  was  *  *  * 

named  general  manager  in  1963.  WENDELL  SMITH,  sports- 
Wilder  started  his  Patriot  caster  for  WGN-tv,  Chicago, 

Ledger  career  in  1937  and  was  and  former  sports  writer  of  ,  . 

named  city  editor  in  1946.  He  Chicago's  American,  is  writing  forming  duties  in  this  area,  will 

was  promoted  to  managing  edi-  sports  features  for  the  Chicago  become  the  News’  national  cor- 

tor  in  1961.  Sun-Times.  respondent. 
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Regardless  of  fit, 
your  next  “suif  could 
cost  a  small  fortune: 


DAVID  A.  MEEKER,  a  city 
hall  reporter  for  the  St.  Louis 
Post-Dispatch  —  to  the  staff  of 
Mayor  Alfonso  J.  Cervantes. 


If  you're  part  of  the  communications 
industry,  sooner  or  later  someone's  going 
to  tiy  to  hang  one  of  these  suits  on  you: 
A  libel  suit,  slander  suit,  piracy  suit, 
invasion  of  privacy  suit  or  a  copyright 
violation  suit... and  they  don't  tailor 
lawsuits  to  your  budget.  decide  what 
you  can  afford  in  case  of  a  judgment 
against  you,  and  we'll  cover  any  excess 
with  an  toployers  Special  Excess 
Insurance  Policy.  For  details  and  rates, 
write  to:  Dept.  F.  EMPLOYERS 
REINSURANCE  CORP.,  21  West 
10th,  Kansas  City,  Mo.  64105;  New 
York,  111  John;  San  Francisco,  220 
Montgomery;  Chicago,  175  W.  Jackson; 
Atlanta,  34  Peachtree.  N.E. 
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the  news 


Ad  oolumnist  moves 

Chicago 

Gk“'>rge  Lazarus,  advertising- 
marketing  columnist  in  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Daily  News,  has  moved  to 
Chid' go  Today.  His  beat  on  the 
News  will  be  covered  by  Joe 
Cappo  and  Ruth  Ratny. 


WILLIAM  N.  CLARK— from 
financial  editor  of  the  Chicago 
Trihane  to  assistant  to  the  pub¬ 
lisher  (H.  F.  Grumhaus)  and 
NICK  POULOS,  assistant  fi¬ 
nancial  editor  since  1963,  suc¬ 
ceeds  Clark,  who  has  been  with 
the  Tribune  financial  staff  since 
1942.  Poulos  joined  the  Tribune 
as  a  reporter  in  1952. 

*  *  « 

TERRY  SCHICK— from  news 
editor  of  the  weekly  Pullman 
(Wash.)  Herald  to  the  editor  of 
the  Coeur  d’Alene  (Idaho) 
Press.  ROBERT  D.  HILLIARD 
— to  the  news  editor’s  desk  of 
the  Pullman  (Wash.)  Herald, 
from  general  assignment  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Coeur  d’Alene 
(Idaho)  Press  and  news  direc¬ 
tor  of  KVNI  in  that  city. 

*  *  * 

ALEX  TROFFEY,  former 
California  public  relations 
counsellor  and  United  Press  In¬ 
ternational  staff  executive — now 
assistant  to  Secretary  of  the  In¬ 
terior  Walter  J.  Hickel. 

♦  ♦  * 

DELBERT  JAMIESON  mov¬ 
ed  up  to  circulation  manager 
of  the  Astoria  (Ore.)  Daily  As- 
torian  with  the  retirement  of 
JOHN  VERSCHUEREN,  who 
had  been  circulation  manager 
of  the  Astorian  and  predecessor 
newspapers  since  1923.  ROGER 
LARSON  —  named  assistant 
circulation  manager. 

*  «  * 

PETER  TRUEMAN,  Cana¬ 
dian  Broadcasting  TV  news  ed¬ 
itor — to  managing  editor  of 
CBC  tv  national  news,  succeed¬ 
ing  JOSEPH  SCHLESINGER, 
recently  named  head  of  the  daily 
news  and  information  section. 

*  *  * 

JACK  HARRINGTON,  man¬ 
aging  director,  California  News- 
paperboy  Foundation,  has  been 
named  chairman  of  the  educa¬ 
tion  committee  of  Governor  Ron¬ 
ald  Reagan’s  advisory  commit¬ 
tee  on  children  and  youth. 

*  *  « 

DONALD  WHITE,  financial 
editor,  San  Francisco  Examiner 
•ince  1956,  has  been  named  vice- 
president  and  manager  of  ad¬ 
vertising  and  public  relations, 

Crocker-Citizens  National  Bank. 


m 
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Waiter  Sullivan 

Sullivan  wins  prize 
for  Apollo  8  series 

Walter  Sullivan,  science  editor 
of  the  New  York  Times,  is  the 
1969  winner  of  the  American  In¬ 
stitute  of  Physics-United  States 
Steel  Foundation  Science  Writ¬ 
ing  Award  in  Physics  and 
Astronomy. 

The  award  ($1500)  will  be 
presented  to  him  Tuesday,  April 
29,  in  the  Sheraton-Park  Hotel, 
Washington,  D.  C.  at  a  luncheon 
meeting  of  the  Washingfton 
Group,  National  Association  of 
Science  Writers. 

Sullivan  was  chosen  for  his 
series  of  articles  on  “Scientific 
and  Technological  Aspects  of 
Apollo  Eight  Mission  Around  the 
Moon.”  His  entry  consisted  of 
six  articles  published  from  De¬ 
cember  21  through  25  and  De¬ 
cember  29th  about  the  mission. 

Sullivan  also  has  won  two 
other  major  science  writing 
awards  in  recent  months.  This 
month  he  will  receive  the  James 
T.  Grady  Award  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Chemical  Society  for  the 
best  news  story  in  chemistry 
during  1968.  It  concerned  dis¬ 
covery  of  the  x-ray  structure  of 
the  enzyme  ribonuclease  at  the 


Roswell  Park  cancer  institute. 

In  December,  Sullivan  re¬ 
ceived  for  the  second  time  the 
American  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Science-West- 
inghouse  Educational  Founda¬ 
tion  annual  award  for  outstand¬ 
ing  w'riting  on  the  natural  sci¬ 
ences.  This  was  for  his  articles 
during  the  year  on  pulsars.  He 
also  received  the  award  in  1963. 

He  joined  the  Times  as  a  copy 
boy  in  1940  after  graduation 
from  Yale  University,  served  as 
skipper  of  a  converted  destroyer 
in  the  Pacific  in  World  War  11. 
He  rejoined  the  newspaper  as  a 
correspondent  in  1946  and  went 
to  Alaska,  Antarctica  and  the 
Pacific  islands. 

Sullivan  was  one  of  the  last 
outsiders  to  cross  the  Gobi 
Desert  and  visit  Sinkiang  before 
the  Communists  marched  in,  and 
he  also  covered  the  siege  of 
Shanghai,  Korean  War,  and  the 
“cold  war”  conflict  betw’een 
Russia  and  the  West  in  the 
struggle  for  Germany. 


Keate  made  officer 
of  Sun  Publishing 

Vancoi:vek,  B.  C. 

Stuart  Keate,  publisher  of  the 
Vancouver  Sun  since  1964  and 
previously  publisher  of  the  Vtc- 
toria  Colonist,  has  been  elected 
a  vicepresident  of  Sun  Publish¬ 
ing  Co.  Ltd.  Re-elected  chairman 
of  the  company  was  Clayton  B. 
Delbridge.  G.  Max  Bell  of  Cal¬ 
gary  is  president. 

Richard  S.  Malone  of  Winni¬ 
peg  was  re-elected  executive  vice- 
president,  John  J.  Rooney  was 
re-elected  secretary-treasurer. 

Delbridge  announced  that 
Harold  L.  Straight,  a  director 
since  1952,  had  decided  not  to 
stand  for  re-election  because  of 
the  pressure  of  business. 
Straight  is  publisher  of  the 
Citizen  of  North  Vancouver, 
B.  C. 


William  Sinsberg  Associates 

CONSULTING  ENGINEERS 

William  Ginsbarg — Consulting  Enginaar  •  Robart  K.  Ginsbarg  PE 
Harman  S.  Brandas  PE 


Over  forty  years 
of  service 
to  the  newspaper 
Industry  and 
the  graphics  arts. 


a  CONSULTATION 
a  NEW  PLANT  DESIGN 


a  PLANT  EXPANSION 
a  MODERNIZATION 


a  CONSTRUCTION 
SUPERVISION 


331  MADISON  AVENUE.  NEW  YORK.  N.Y.  10017 

212  MU  7-4*93  A  MU  7-«35* 


Every 

Delta 

passenger 
meets 
6  or  more 
PR  experts 


(Passenger  Relations 
makes  the 
difference  on  Delta) 


What’s  the  difference  between 
so-so  service  and  special  serv¬ 
ice?  It's  people.  People  like  the 
6  or  more  of  our  16,000  em¬ 
ployees  you’ll  meet  on  your 
Delta  trip.  Special  people. 
People  who  genuinely  enjoy 
helping  you.  People  with  pride 
in  their  jobs.  They’re  the  dif¬ 
ference  that  makes  the  differ¬ 
ence.  Come  see! 


Best  thing  that  ever  happened  to  air  travel 
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pr/index  DIRECTOHY  Ol  PRESS  CONTACTS 


“PR/Index”  is  a  new  E&P  fea¬ 
ture  published  for  the  convenience 
of  editors  and  others  in  the  news¬ 
rooms  of  the  nation. 

Recognizing  the  role  of  public 
relations  contacts  for  business 
and  industry  in  providing  the 
press  with  current  information 
relating  to  news  and  features,  we 
are  confident  that  regular  weekly 
publication  of  such  a  directory 
will  prove  a  convenience  to  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  press.  We  are  sure, 
as  the  listings  grow,  that  they 
will  replace  the  hodge-podge  of 
cards  and  mimeographed  “con¬ 
tact”  lists  that  clutter  city  desks 
across  the  land. 

The  list,  indexed  by  subject 
matter,  is  published  as  advertis¬ 
ing  by  the  companies  and  or¬ 
ganizations  named,  on  a  13-con- 
secutive-week  basis,  and  Editor  & 
Publisher  appreciates  their  con¬ 
fidence  in  E&P’s  thorough  cover¬ 
age  of  newspapers  and  the  Press. 


AEROSPACE  &  DEFENSE 


RCA  DEFENSE  ELECTRONIC  PRODUCTS:  For 
Information  on  Communications  &  Electronics; 
Television — military  and  space;  Apollo— radar, 
communications  and  electronics;  Radars — space 
and  tactical;  Avionics — military  and  commer¬ 
cial — Contact  Nicholas  F.  Penslero,  Manager, 
Public  Affairs,  RCA  DEP,  Marne  Highway, 
Moorestown  NJ.  08057,  Bldg.  108-112.  Tele¬ 
phone  1609)  235-8383. 


DATA  MANAGEMENT 
AND  DISPLAY  SYSTEMS 

SANDERS  ASSOCIATES,  INC. — Information  on 
data  management  and  display  systems  and 
computer  peripheral  equipment — the  fastest 
growth  segment  of  the  economy — and  how  they 
break  information  bottlenecks  in  more  than  20 
major  markets.  Ray  Hall,  PR  Manager,  95  Canal 
Street,  Nashua,  N.  H.  03060.  (603  )  885-2817. 

DIVERSIFIED  MANUFACTURING 

NORTH  AMERICAN  ROCKWELL  CORPORA- 
TION  (NR) — One  of  the  world's  largest  civil¬ 
ian  research  and  development  organizations, 
NR  is  the  nation's  leading  independent  manu¬ 
facturer  of  automotive  original  equipment  and 
the  leading  manufacturer  of  space  vehicles, 
liquid  propellant  rocket  engines,  textile  ma¬ 
chinery  and  industrial  gears.  It  Is  among  the 
largest  companies  in  aerospace  electronics  and 
nuclear  reactor  development  and  Is  a  major 
manufacturer  of  military,  business,  private  and 
agricultural  aircraft.  Write  Dir.  of  P.R.,  Remi 
Nadeau,  General  Offices,  2300  E.  Imperial 
Hwy.,  El  Sagundo,  Calif.  90245;  Tel.  (2131 
647-5961.  New  York,  John  E.  Heaney,  (212) 
758-5540;  Washington,  D.  C.,  William  E.  Van 
Dyke,  (202  )  296-6900. 


DAIRY  FOODS— Food  page  features,  recipes 
and  photos,  featuring  milk  and  other  dairy 
products  on  a  non-brand  basis — for  all  occa¬ 
sions,  family  to  festive.  American  Dairy  Asso¬ 
ciation,  Dairy  Foods  Publicity  Department,  20 
North  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago,  Illinois  60606. 
(312)  782-4916. 


RECIPES  AND  INFORMATION— For  back¬ 
ground,  food  photos  and  sarving  suggestions 
using  California  peaches,  plums,  prunes,  chives, 
etc.,  some  featuring  famous  personalities,  write 
Western  Research  Kitchens,  8170  Beverly  Blvd, 
Los  Angeles,  90048.  Phone  (213)  651-2090. 

FOREIGN  GOVERNMENTS 

MEXICAN  NATIONAL  TOURIST  COUNCIL- 
Information,  photos  and  research  help  on  all 
nonpolitical  aspects  of  Mexican  life — and  assist¬ 
ance  on  working  trips.  Contact  PR  Dir. 
Peter  Celliers,  or  Ernest  Silverman  (economics), 
Carol  Zalser  (tourism),  Daniel  Canning  (cul¬ 
tural)  at  677  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York —  (212) 
755-7212.  Chicago,  Zane  Robbins  at  One  East 
Wacker  Dr.— (313)  329-9292.  Los  Angeles, 

Bud  Lewis  at  8741  Sunset  Blvd. — (213)  OL 
5-9242. 


TO:  Editor  &  Publisher 
850  Third  Ave.,  New  York 

Please  insert  the  following  copy,  beginning  in  the  next  issue, 

for . (Minimum  13  consecutive)  weekly 

issues,  in  PR/INDEX,  and  invoice  at  the  lowest  appropriate  rate 
Under  category  heading:  . 

COPY: 


AGRICULTURE 


FARM  FACTS  &  PHOTOS— Photos,  slides,  mo¬ 
tion  footage,  background  Information  on  farm 
equipment  and  mechanized  farming.  B&W 
prints  readily  available;  others  may  take  a  little 
longer.  Dept.  382-EP,  New  Holland  Div.  of 
Sperry  Rand,  Now  Holland,  Pa.  17557.  (717-354- 
2)21).  We're  never  too  busy  to  check  the  file! 


AVIATION 


AIRCRAFT  OWNERS  AND  PILOTS 
ASSOCIATION  (AOPA) 

Largest  general  aviation  organization  repre¬ 
senting  150,000  members.  News  and  comment 
ak>out  general  aviation,  the  largest  segment  of 
air  transportation.  Contact  Charles  Spence, 
Director  Public  Relations,  AOPA  Box  5800, 
Washington.  D.C.  Telephone  (301)  654-0500. 


This  hereby  authorizes  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  to  publish  copy  indicated 
in  "PR/INDEX”  at  frequency  and  rates  indicated  below. 


NAME . COMPANY 


CIGARS 


CIGAR  INSTITUTE  OF  AMERICA— 1270  Ave¬ 
nue  of  the  Americas,  New  York,  N.Y.  10020. 
History,  current  information,  statistics,  features 
on  male,  female,  celebrity  cigar  smokers  for 
newspapers,  supplements,  magazines,  write 
Welter  K.  Lyon,  Director,  Ted  Cott,  Associate 
Director.  Telephone  (212)  PL  7-4750. 


RATES:  Six-line  minimum  insertion  @  $3  per  line,  for  13  consecutive  issues,  $234. 
$2.90  per  line,  per  insertion  for  individual  listings  above  minimum  up  to  five 
inches.  $2.80  per  line,  per  Insertion  for  additional  listings  of  more  than  five 
inches.  26-time  contract  earns  5%  discount  off  gross;  52-time  contract 
earns  10%  discount  gross  billing.  (6-lines,  13-times,  $234;  6-lines.  26- 
times,  $444.60;  6-lines,  52-times,  $842.40.) 


AN  UP-TO-THE-MINUTE  GUIDE  TO  MAJOR  NEWS  SOURCES  TO 
PROVIDE  INFORMATION,  CHECK  NEWS  AND  FEATURE  RELEASES 


INSURANCE 


ALLSTATE  INSURANCE  COMPANIES— In. 
(ormat'on  on  automobile,  boatowners,  home¬ 
owners,  health,  life  insurance;  traffic  safety, 
driver  education,  travel.  Contact  Raymond  P. 
Ewing,  Assistant  Public  Affairs  Director,  Allstate 
Pbia,  Northbrook,  III.  Phone  (312)  291-5086. 


INSURANCE  INFORMATION  INSTITUTE— 
Prompt,  authoritative  information  on  automobile, 
home  and  other  forms  of  property  and  liability 
insurance  through  a  network  of  twelve  offices 
located  around  the  country.  For  a  Fact  Book 
ibout  insurance,  write  to  the  Institute  at  110 
William  Street,  New  York,  N.Y.  10038.  For 
answers  to  your  questions  about  property  and 
liability  insurance,  call  (212)  233-7650. 


NATIONAL  ASSN.  OF  INDEPENDENT  INSUR- 
ERS — Spokesman  for  largest  segment  of  auto 
insurers  in  U.  S.  (480  affiliated  companies) 
Principal  source  of  information  on  all  facets  of 
business.  NAM  staff  and  memE>er  company 
effices  provide  personal  service  to  news  media. 
Vestal  Lemmon,  Pres.,  Roger  Dove,  VP-PR:  30  W. 
Monroe  St.,  Chicago,  III.  60603.  Tel.  (312) 
263-6038. 


PETROLEUM 


HUMBLE  OIL  &  REFINING  CO.— Got  a  ques¬ 
tion  about  Humble?  Need  a  photo  of  oil  opera¬ 
tions?  Contact  Arch  Smith,  Head,  Media  Re¬ 
lations,  800  Bell,  Houston  77001,  (713)  221- 
4376  or  Bleu  Beathard,  Media  Relations,  30 
Rockefeller  Plaza,  New  York  City  10020,  (212) 
974-3620. 


PHARMACEUTICALS 


SQUIBB  BEECH-NUT,  INC.— Worldwide  drug 
and  food  products  manufacturer  formed  by  the 
merger  of  E.  R.  Squibb  &  Sons.  Inc.  and  Beech- 
Nut  Life  Savers  in  January,  1968.  Major  busi¬ 
ness  operations  are;  E.  R.  Squibb  &  Sons.  Inc. 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS  EXECUTIVES: 
Shouldn't  your  company  be  listed  in 
PR/Index?  Write  E&P  for  complete  de¬ 
tails  and  rates. 


for  ethical  and  proprietary  drug  products; 
Beech-Nut  Inc.  for  confections  and  food  prod¬ 
ucts;  and  Dobbs  Houses  for  restaurants  and 
airline  food  services.  Director  of  Public  Affairs, 
Squibb  Beech-Nut:  David  F.  Quinlan.  Public 
Relations  Manager,  E.  R.  Squibb:  Paul  L.  West- 
phal.  460  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10022. 
Telephone:  (212)  759-8700. 


RAILROADS 


UNION  PACIFIC — news,  features  and  photos, 
b&w  and  color,  on  railroad,  industrial  develop¬ 
ment,  natural  resources  development  in  western 
U.  S.  Details  of  the  Golden  Spike  Centennial 
during  1969.  E.  C.  Schafer,  1416  Dodge  St^ 
Omaha.  Neb.  68102.  Phone  (402)  271-3258. 


WESTERN  CANADA 


CITY  OF  EDMONTON,  Industrial  Development 
Department — news,  features,  photos  (b&w/ 
Color)  on  economic  and  resource  development, 
travel,  sports  hunting,  fishing  in  the  fabulous 
North.  F.  J.  Hutton,  Publicity  Officer,  City 
Hall,  Edmonton  15,  Alberta,  Canada.  Phono 
(403)  424-0211. 


Public  relations 
assignments 
and  accounts 

Michael  L.  Ayers  has  been 
appointed  eastern  regional  pub¬ 
lic  relations  manager  for  Ampex 
Corporation.  He  replaces  J. 
Peter  Nelson,  who  was  recently 
named  eastern  area  PR  man¬ 
ager  for  Ampex. 

e  *  * 

Saul  Bennett  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  a  vicepresident  of  the 
Rowland  Company.  His  news¬ 
paper  background  includes  re¬ 
porting  for  the  Lonff  Island 
Press  and  Zanesville  (Ohio) 
Times  Recorder,  sports  editor  of 
the  Urbana  (Ohio)  Daily  Citi- 
ten  and  a  film  reviewer  and 
staff  writer  for  Motion  Picture 
Daily. 

*  «  • 

Donald  F.  Gorman  and  Mich¬ 
ael  Margolis  have  joined  Ruben- 
stein,  Wolfson  &  Company.  Gor¬ 
man  worked  for  Business  Week 
magazine  and  as  editor  of  Real 
Estate  Record  &  Builder’s 
Guide.  Margolis  served  as  do¬ 
mestic  news  editor  of  Fleet 
Owner  and  was  on  the  staff  of 
Metals  Work,  earlier. 

w  *  * 

Jo.seph  A.  Gillan  has  joined 
U.  S.  Plywood-Champion  Papers 
M  a  staff  writer  in  the  editorial 
lenices  section  of  the  public 
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affairs  department.  He  is  a 
former  reporter  for  the  Roch¬ 
ester  (N.Y.)  Times-Union. 

*  «  * 

Victor  de  Keyserling  has 
joined  McGraw-Hill  Book  Com¬ 
pany  as  director  of  public  in¬ 
formation  and  publicity.  He  was 
on  the  staff  of  the  Newark  Star- 
Ledger  and  later  was  Director 
of  Information  Services  for  the 
U.S.  Committee  for  UNICEF, 
after  working  abroad  as  a  jour¬ 
nalist. 

*  *  * 

H.  A.  Bruno  and  Associates 
announced  the  election  of  Ralph 
J.  lanuzzi,  as  president  and 
chairman  of  the  board.  He  suc¬ 
ceeds  Harry  A.  Bruno,  the  com¬ 
pany’s  founder  in  1923.  lanuzzi 
earlier  was  with  the  New  York 
Journal  American. 

*  *  * 

Edward  A.  Morse  now  heads 
financial  public  relations  at  Carl 
Byoir  &  Associates.  A  former 
president  of  the  New  York  Fi¬ 
nancial  Writers’  Association,  he 
topped  AP  stock  market  cover¬ 
age  for  12  years  with  his  “By 
Ed  Morse’’  line. 

*  *  « 

Cecelia  Maguire  has  joined 
Doremus  &  Company  as  public 
relations  account  executive.  She 
had  been  an  editor  and  public 
relations  specialist  for  Lincoln 
Center  for  the  Performing  Arts, 
Fordham  University  and  public 
relations  director  for  Town  Hall, 
New  York. 
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Frank  E.  Cronin  was  ap¬ 
pointed  director  of  public  rela¬ 
tions  for  GMC  Truck  &  Coach 
Division  of  General  Motors.  He 
is  a  former  staff  member  of  the 
Buick  Motor  Division’s  public 
relations  and  succeeds  John  A. 
Castle,  who  has  been  promoted 
to  staff  assistant  of  the  GM  Pub¬ 
lic  Relations  staff  in  Detroit. 
Cronin  worked  as  a  reporter  for 
the  Binghamton  (N.Y.)  Press, 
earlier  and  Castle  was  a  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Pontiac  (Mich.) 
Press. 

*  «  « 

Douglas  C.  Florio  has  been 
named  director  of  public  rela¬ 
tions  of  J.  J.  Lane  Inc.  He  has 
been  American  Smelting  and 
Refining’s  assistant  director  of 
advertising  and  public  relations. 
*  *  * 

General  Telephone  &  Elec¬ 
tronics  has  appointed  James  T. 
Russell  as  director  of  public 
relations  of  GT&E  Data  Serv¬ 
ices.  He  was  formerly  press 
representative  with  the  data 
processing  division  of  IBM. 

*  «  * 

Walter  G.  Beach  was  recently 
promoted  to  senior  editorial  ad¬ 
visor  for  Humble  Oil  &  Refining 
Company’s  public  relations  de¬ 
partment.  Otto  W.  Glade  re¬ 
places  Beach  as  head  of  the  pub¬ 
lications,  speeches  and  graphics 
section. 

«  *  * 

Norman  Hill  is  the  new  direc¬ 
tor  of  public  relations  for  the 
McCall  Publishing  Company  and 


will  also  supervise  publicity  for 
McCall’s  book  publishing  divi¬ 
sion.  He  is  a  former  vicepresi¬ 
dent  of  Barkas  &  Shalit,  as¬ 
sistant  to  the  publisher  of  Popu¬ 
lar  Library,  and  was  an  adver¬ 
tising  promotion  director  at 
Macfadden  Publications, 
m  *  * 

Stuart  M.  Saunders  has  been 
named  as  public  relations  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Gillette  Toiletries 
Company.  He  is  a  former  news 
editor  of  the  Boston  Globe  and  a 
Toledo  Blade  reporter,  earlier, 
Edward  Radding  joins  this  com¬ 
pany  as  media  manager.  He  was 
an  assistant  media  director  at 
Benton  and  Bowles. 

*  *  « 

Eldon  E.  Fex  has  been  elected 
a  vicepresident  of  American  Ma¬ 
chine  &  Foundry  Company  to 
serve  as  director  of  corporate 
public  relations,  advertising, 
promotions  and  creative  services. 
He  succeeds  Mansfield  D. 
Sprague,  who  will  head  AMF’s 
Washington  operations. 

*  *  * 

Audemars  Pigfuet  &  Company 
has  retained  David  0.  Alber  As¬ 
sociates  for  publicity  and  public 
relations. 

*  *  « 

Robert  Papierowicz  has  joined 
Doremus  &  Company  as  a  pub¬ 
lic  relations  account  executive. 
Earlier,  he  was  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  Institutional  Distribution 
and  associate  editor  of  The 
American  Salesman. 
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PROMOTION 

‘Number -Number’ . . . 
who  has  the  number? 

By  Georpe  Wilt 


The  Winipeg  Tribune  has 
come  up  with  “Number-Num¬ 
ber,”  a  seven-week  circulation 
promotion  that  at  the  midway 
point  had  converted  half  of  its 
non-subscribing  ‘hot  prospects’ 
into  paid  subscriliers  to  the 
T  ribune. 

A  numbering  machine  was 
installed  on  the  Tribune’s 
presses,  and  each  copy  of  the 
newspaper  was  numbered,  with 
the  number  apearing  in  a  half¬ 
page  promotion  ad  located  a 
special  “Number-Number  Sec¬ 
tion”  appearing  twice  a  week, 
along  with  advertisements  from 
18  advertiser-sponsors  of  the 
contest.  Copies  of  the  special 
contest  section  were  distributed 
to  all  non-subscribers  in  Winni- 

The  contest  was  launched  to 
Tribune  readers  with  a  yellow, 
outside-wrap  promotion,  deliv¬ 
ered  the  day  prior  to  the  pub¬ 
lishing  of  the  first  number 
certificates,  according  to  K. 
Lunn,  promotion  coordinator. 

“At  the  same  time,”  Lunn 
said,  “we  started  a  series  of 
radio  and  television  spots  along 
with  a  full  showing  of  poster 
boards.” 

Each  Tuesday,  the  partici¬ 
pating  merchants  place  adver¬ 
tisements  in  a  special  Number- 
Number  section.  This  section  is 
delivered  in-paper  to  subscrib¬ 
ers,  and  delivered  separately  to 
all  non-subscribers  in  the  city 
area. 

A  couple  of  pages  in  the  sec¬ 
tion  vary  to  non-subscribers 
from  non-subscribers.  One  of 
those  is  a  “one- week-free”  offer 
to  non-subscribers. 

The  first  couple  of  weeks  the 


offer  was  “quite  succe.ssful,” 
with  over  2,000  requests  for  the 
complimentary  week.  More  than 
50  percent  of  these  ‘‘hot”  pros¬ 
pects  was  converted  to  i)aid  in 
a  follow-up. 

Official  number  certificates 
were  originally  published  in 
regular  editions  on  Tuesday  and 
Friday.  After  four  weeks,  how¬ 
ever,  the  certificates  were  added 
to  the  tab  sections  delivered  to 
non-subscribers. 

To  maintain  intere.st,  the  news 
department  has  run  pictures  al¬ 
most  daily  of  people  receiving 
prizes. 

In  addition  to  prizes  offered 
by  the  participating  advertisers, 
there  is  a  $500  prize,  increasing 
by  $100  daily  until  claimed,  and 
then  i-everting  back  to  $500. 
Prizes  offered  by  advertisers  in¬ 
cluded  such  items  as  a  .set  of 
tires,  floor  polishers,  snow  blow¬ 
ers,  gift  certificates,  1000  gal¬ 
lons  of  gas,  boat  and  motor,  an 
electric  organ,  color  television 
sets,  power  tools  and  electrical 
appliances. 

Winning  numbers  are  an¬ 
nounced  in  large  in  -  paper 
space,  and  prominently  display¬ 
ed  by  participating  advertisers. 

In  a  thoughtful  cross-promo¬ 
tion,  one  page  of  the  “Number- 
Numlier”  section  was  used  to 
promote  “Person  -  to  -  per.son 
Want-ads.”  Colored  newsprint 
was  used  for  the  front  and  back 
pages  of  the  two-color  covers  of 
the  special  tab  section. 

Instead  of  the  usual  disclaim¬ 
er  that  employees  or  agents  are 
not  eligible  to  enter  the  conte.st, 
the  Tribune  ran  separate  con¬ 
tests  for  both  newspaper  em¬ 
ployes  and  carriers.  The  em¬ 


ployee  contest  used  the  tech¬ 
nique  of  publishing  numbered 
certificates  in  the  Tribune’s 
house  organ,  “Four  Star.”  The 
employee  contest  featured  a 
color  TV  set  for  fir.st  prize,  plus 
27  transistor  radios. 

Kick-off  shows 

Circulation  manager  Ed 
Schultz  announced  the  contest 
to  his  department  at  a  kick-off 
breakfast,  featuring  an  m.c. 
dressed  as  W.  C.  Fields,  a  quar¬ 
tet.  and  a  bevy  of  pretty  girls. 

Retail  advertising  manager 
Merle  Lewis  announced  the  con¬ 
test  to  43  of  Winnipeg’s  key 
merchants  at  a  gala  dinner 
presentation  in  the  concert  hall 
of  the  Fort  Garry  Hotel. 

Publisher  A.  R.  Williams  said 
that  Tribune  executives  had 
heard  that  the  Oklahoma  City 
Journal  had  numbered  news¬ 
papers  consecutively  for  promo¬ 
tional  purposes  for  the  past 
several  years.  He  sent  Merle 
Lewis  down  to  Oklahoma  City 
to  see  how  the  Journal  people 
handled  it  on  their  offset 
presses.  Next,  a  trip  to  a 
French-language  newspaper  in 
Canada  showed  Winnipeg  peo¬ 
ple  how  to  add  a  numbering  de¬ 
vice  to  their  Goss  rotary,  and 
mechanical  superintendent  Den¬ 
nis  Slater  came  up  with  the 
adaption. 

Five  Oklahoma  City  business¬ 
men  who  had  participated  suc¬ 
cessfully  in  a  “number”  pro¬ 
motion  were  flown  in  for  the 
advertising  kick-off  presenta¬ 
tion. 

Carriers  were  offered  an  ac¬ 
companying  contest,  “Operation 
Moon  Shot,”  tied  to  the  “Num¬ 
ber-Number”  promotion.  Prizes 
ranged  from  color  television  to 
poi  table  record  players,  radios, 
watches  and  Instamatic  cam¬ 
eras. 

Carriers  told  by  tv 

To  anounce  the  contest  to  all 
of  the  area  carriers,  they  were 
told  to  watch  television  at  a 
prescribed  time.  Circulation 
manager  Ed  Schultz,  along  with 
a  Tribune  carrier,  Joey  Egan, 
an<l  sports  editor  Jack  Matheson 
appeared  on  local  channel  seven 
and  explained  the  contest  to  the 
carrier  organization. 

While  the  retail  advertising 
department  naturally  derived 
plus  linage  from  the  promotion, 
the  primary  beneficiary  was  the 
circulation  department. 

Conversion  of  50  nercent  of 
prospects  to  paid  subscribers 
isn’t  a  bad  average. 

*  *  « 

OLYMPIC  SPORTSDAY  — 
The  sixth  annual  Olympic 
Sportsday  for  Maine’s  high 
school  girls  has  been  scheduled 
for  May  24  at  Bangor’s  Garland 
Field.  Sponsored  by  the  Maine 


Division  for  Girls’  and  W  mien’s 
Sports,  in  cooperation  with  the 
Bangor  Daily  News,  Olympic 
Sportsday  makes  it  possilJe  for 
girls  to  compete  on  an  individual 
basis  for  gold,  silver  and  bronze 
medals  in  13  different  trac  k  and 
field  events. 

In  a  continuing  program  to 
improve  Sportsday,  new  •■vents 
have  been  added  for  1961).  High 
school  coaches  and  principals 
have  been  notified,  and  w  ill  re¬ 
ceive  the  Sportsday  Guide,  a 
comprehensive  booklet  explain¬ 
ing  rules,  procedures  and 
awards. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

COMMUNITY  LEADER¬ 
SHIP— The  Cleveland  Plnin 
Dealer  had  distributed  a  book¬ 
let  outlining  its  policy  of  vital 
community  leadership  through 
projects  and  campaigns.  The  8- 
page  booklet  outlines  16  pro¬ 
grams  carried  out  during  1968. 
Copies  are  available  from  Alex 
Machaskee,  promotion  director. 
• 

Four  to  be  honored 
by  women’s  press  elnb 

Washington 

Four  women  will  be  honored 
as  outstanding  in  the  field  of 
journalism  at  an  awards  ban¬ 
quet  and  newspaper  costume 
ball  scheduled  May  19  by  the 
American  Newspaper  Women’s 
Club.  The  affair  is  the  first  of 
its  kind  held  by  the  Club,  which 
hopes  to  make  it  an  annual 
event. 

Those  to  be  honored  are  Mrs. 
Katharine  Graham,  Washington 
Post;  Helen  Thomas,  United 
Press  International;  Charlotte 
Curtis,  New  York  Times,  and 
Shana  Alexander,  Life  Maga¬ 
zine. 

The  banquet  guests  will  lie  in¬ 
vited  to  dress  as  their  favorite 
section  of  a  newspaper. 

• 

Sebiilte  will  teach 

at  Syracuse  school 

Henry  F.  Schulte,  author, 
educator  and  former  foreign 

correspondent,  has  been  named 
chairman  of  the  newspaper  de¬ 
partment  of  the  Syracuse  Uni¬ 
versity  School  of  Journalism. 

Dr.  VV’esley  C.  Clark,  clean  of 
the  School,  said  Schulte,  whose 
news  career  included  eight 

years  as  a  United  Press  Inter¬ 
national  correspondent  and  man¬ 
ager  in  Europe,  will  join  the 
Syracuse  faculty  September  1- 
He  has  taught  since  1965  at 
Pennsylvania  State  University. 

Schulte,  44,  holds  degrees 
from  McGill  University,  Colum¬ 
bia  University,  and  the  Univer- 
.sity  of  Illinois. 

On  the  Syracuse  faculty  he 
replaces  D.  Wayne  Rowland, 
who  is  moving  to  Drake  Univer¬ 
sity,  Des  Moines. 


11  •*.*/. This  promotion  makes 
YOUR  NEWSPAPER 
1^^^— your  community's 

ll^LAG  HEADQUARTERS 

*  WITH  THE  QUALITY-MADE.  SPECIALLY  PRICED 

3  X  5  flaq  of  Thor  buM  ATLAS  FLAG  KIT 


3’  *  5’  flaq  of  Thor  bunt¬ 
ing.  sewn  stripes:  2*pc. 
ointed  6  pole  and  all  ‘he 
hardware.  Priced  to  sell 
your  readers  at  about  $3 
eac  h.  $3  50  mai  led. 

BERKLEY  SMALL.  INC 


ATLAS  FLAG  CORP.  OF  AMERICA 


Bf.TO".  ILL  .2^12 


P.U.  BOX  6526,  MOBILE.  ALA.  36606 
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Cver  striving 
Jo  meet  the 

jihallenge  of 

jjonstantly  chang¬ 
ing  marketing  needs 

of  American  business 

and  advertising  is  the 
more  imaginative,  bet- 

f6r  trained,  aggressive 
■  %-  present  day  newspaper 

AaeK  sales  representative. 

Nmpaper  Represeat^ives'  working  day,  the 

representative  firms  send 
forth  more  than  1,000  alert 
sales  executives  to  every 
level  of  business  influ¬ 
ence  to  present  the  many 
varied  facets  of  the  news¬ 
paper  medium’s  capacity 
to  move  the  nation’s  pro¬ 
ducts  and  services -not 
just  today  but  for  the  many 
tomorrows  ahead! 
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ATLANTA 
CHICAGO 
KANSAS  CITY 
PHILADELPHIA 
SAN  FRANCISCO 


CHAPTERS 

CHARLOTTE 
DETROIT 
NEW  YORK 
ST.  LOUIS 

OFFICES  IN  MAJOR  CITIES 


BOSTON 
DALLAS 
LOS  ANGELES 
PITTSBURGH 
TWIN  CITIES 
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MRS.  MICHAEL  JOHNSTON,  wife  of  the  publisher  of  the  Timet- 
Standard  in  Eureka,  (Calif.)  cuts  a  ribbon  to  mark  the  hi9hpoint 
of  dedication  ceremonies  at  the  newspaper's  new  $2  million  plant 
at  Sixth  and  J  Streets.  Watchinq  are  (I  to  r)  matter  of  ceremonies 
Ernest  Pierson,  president  of  the  Eureka  Chamber  of  Commerce; 
Scoop  Beal,  editor;  Elwyn  Lindley,  chairman  of  the  Humboldt 
County  Board  of  Supervisors;  Elmer  Haskin,'  field  representative  of 
Rep.  Donald  H.  Clausen;  John  Judy,  manager  of  Pay  Lett;  Johnston; 
Janice  Rylander,  of  the  newt  staff;  G.  Gordon  Strong,  president 
of  Thomton-Bruth-Moore  Newspapers  Inc.;  Donald  Falk,  attorney 
for  the  newspaper;  and  Jack  Vaile,  press  foreman. 


BUILT  TO  SCALE — Lawrence  W.  Hager  Sr.,  (center),  publisher  of 
the  Owensboro  (Ky.)  Messenger  and  Inquirer,  looks  at  a  model 
of  the  3-unit  Goss  Metro-Offset  press  housed  in  the  newspaper's 
new  city-block  long  plant  at  1401  Frederica  Street.  William  Pratt 
(right),  manager  of  East  Central  tales  for  Goss,  and  Norman  Provan, 
salat  representative  present  the  model  to  Hager. 

90 


THE  FIRST  INSTALLATION  in  the  country  of  AP's  new  Photo  Off- 
setter  was  made  at  the  Stillwater  (Okla.)  News-Press.  The  machine 
uses  a  photographic  process  to  provide  high  quality  type— either 
newt  copy  provided  from  AP  newt  wires  or  locally  produced  copy. 
The  Photo  Offsetter  automatically  justifies  copy  produced  from  the 
AP  signal  or  from  tape  to  any  designated  width,  and  even  pro¬ 
vides  hyphens  where  needed.  It  can  twitch  from  body  to  agate  type 
and  to  bold  face  at  needed.  Watching  the  machine  in  operation 
are:  Carl  Rogan,  AP  Oklahoma  City  chief  of  bureau;  Dane  Taylor, 

AP  Oklahoma  City  traffic  chief;  Let  Getchke,  service  manager 
of  the  AP's  St.  Louis  technical  center;  Leo  Tunnell,  News-Press 
mechanical  superintendent,  and  L.  F.  Bellatti,  co-publisher  of  the 
Newt-Press. 
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Meet  the  growing  Automix  family ...  of  tape  perforating  keyboards 


FOR  THE  PHOTON  713 

Automix  Counting  Keyboard— host  mixer  in  the  business 

You  can  program  up  to  six  complete  formats  on  Automix,  and  Automix  will  “remem¬ 
ber”  them  until  you  change  them.  You  can  access  any  format  in  less  than  one  second. 
Turn  a  dial,  press  a  button,  and  Automix  automatically  perforates  all  nine  codes  re¬ 
quired  to  command  the  Photon  713  to  change  leading,  change  point  size,  change  typeface 
and  change  line  length.  You  dial  line  lengths  in  decimal  numbers.  On  Automix,  you 
can  do  area  composition  the  fast,  easy  way,  and  cut  pasteup  by  75  per  cent— without  a 
computer.  A  non-counting,  textmatter  version  also  is  available. 


Modifications  for  the  Photon  713 

Automix  offers  field  modification  service  on  the  Photon  713,  including  installation  of 
Expanded  Memory,  White  Space  Reduction  in  letterspacing  for  larger  point  sizes. 
Automatic  Drop  Rule,  Manual  Magazine  and  Row  Lock,  Multiflash,  Leading  Doubler 
and  Automatic  10-Second  Leading.  Adapter  Spools  for  250-foot  rolls  of  phototype¬ 
setting  paper  also  are  available  through  Automix. 


FOR  THE  AM-7E5  PHOTOTYPESETTER 

Autotext-72S  Counting  Keyboard 

Autotext-725  is  an  all  solid  state  electronic  keyboard  designed  expressly  for  use  with 
the  AM-725  Phototypesetter  sold  by  the  Varityper  Division  of  Addressograph  Multi¬ 
graph.  Electronic  line  countdown  on  Autotext-725  is  accomplished  through  low-cost 
width  circuit  cards  carried  on  line.  On  Autotext-725  the  operator  selects  line  lengths 
directly  in  picas  and  points.  A  heavy-duty  IBM  Selectric  I/O  typewriter  provides  hard 
copy— and  reliable  input.  Function  commands  are  on  labeled  keys  on  an  auxiliary  key¬ 
board.  Indent  selection  key  calls  up  any  desired  indent  value  from  thin  space  to  3-3/4 
ems.  Provision  for  automatic  word  erase,  kill  line  and  code  delete. 


FOR  COMPUTERIZED  DISPLAY  TYPESETTING  ^ 

Autocomp— with  a  Memory  for  Functions 

Autocomp  is  designed  as  an  input  to  general  purpose  computers  used  to  process  mixed 
advertising  display  type.  A  125-character  memory  in  Autocomp  enables  the  operator 
to  enter  numerical  information  in  logical  sequence  and  call  up  function  command 
sequences— including  “begin  command”  and  “end  of  command”  codes— with  a  single 
keystroke.  Labeled,  single-stroke  function  keys  and  an  extra  set  of  number  keys  are 
located  on  an  auxiliary  keyboard.  The  extra  number  keys,  in  ten-key  adding  machine 
arrangement,  make  it  unnecessary  for  the  operator  to  relocate  hands  to  the  main  key¬ 
board  when  typing  functions.  Function  coding  is  available  for  IBM  11^,  PDP-8  and 
many  other  computers.  Choice  of  TTS*  or  Secretary  Shift.  Electronic  key  switch 
modules  are  interchangeable,  and  offer  feather-light  touch. 


FOR  COMPUTERIZED  TEXTMATTER 

Autoset  Tape  Perforator 

Autoset  is  designed  to  help  the  operator  set  computerized  textmatter  faster  and  more 
accurately— with  less  fatigue.  Electronic  key  switch  modules  offer  amazingly  light 
touch,  and  are  interchangeable.  The  “feel”  of  Autoset  is  equal  to  the  finest  electric 
typewriters.  Features  include  electronic  double-strike  interlock,  indicator  lights  for 
shift  and  rail  positions,  storage  for  spare  roll  of  perforator  tape,  and  “sit-down”  tape 
roll  change.  Electronics  are  all  solid  state.  Autoset  is  manufactured  exclusively  for 
Automix  by  Navigation  Computer  Corporation,  a  pioneer  firm  in  computer  input  devices. 


'TTS  i«  the  registered  trsde  merk  of  Fairchild 
Camara  and  Instrument  Corporation 


Bellevue,  Washington  98004 


(206)747-6960 


1 3256  Northrup  Way 


JOURNALISM  RESEARCH 

What  publishers  want  to  know 

By  Jack  B.  HankinH  Ph.l). 

Snow  Krsearrh  Professor,  Newhouse  Communication 

Center,  Syracuse  University 

In  our  recent  survey  of  publishers’  views  on  newspaper 
research,  some  interesting  differences  were  found  in  different 
parts  of  the  country. 

Western  states  publishers  were  significantly  less  interested 
in  personal  and  mechanical  problems  than  those  in  other 
regions.  At  the  same  time,  they  were  more  interested  in  get¬ 
ting  information  on  advertiinng  and  the  newspaper  image. 

Midwestern  publishers  were  more  interested  in  typography 
than  those  from  other  states. 

The  table  l)elow  shows  the  geographic  differences: 

Percent  of  publishers 
expressing  “great  need”  for 
information  on  various  topics 


Eastern  U.S. 

Midwest 

Western  U 

Personnel 

76% 

71%- 

57% 

Mechanical 

71 

73 

57 

Typography 

18 

26 

11 

Newspaper  image 

61 

48 

64 

Ailvertising 

45 

26 

54 

On  nine  other  topics  (circulation,  promotion,  editing,  etc.) 
there  were  no  differences  in  information  nee<i  among  pub- 
Ishers  in  different  parts  of  the  countrj’. 

For  more  details,  a  summary  of  this  national  study  is 
available  by  sending  two-bits  to  me  for  a  copy  of  “Publishers’ 
Views  on  Newspaper  Research.” 


A  Publisher  Speaks 

“Most  so-called  newspaper  research  is  all  over  the  map.  It  is 
a  shotgun  approach.  Someone  should  tie  research  into  an 
organized  whole,  which  does  not  attack  the  problems  in  the 
present  disorganized  and  highly  ineffective  way.”  (Publisher’s 
comment  in  Xewspaper  Publishers  Look  at  Research,  1968.) 


The  Things  People  Lie  About 

One  thing  that  newsmen  and  social  researchers  have  in 
common  is  a  reliance  on  personal  interviews  for  a  great  deal 
of  the  information  gathered.  In  many  cases,  it  is  impossible 
to  determine  what  the  facts  of  a  case  are — you  have  to  rely 
on  what  people  say  the  facts  are. 

Just  how  accurate  is  the  factual  information  people  give 
in  inter\’iews?  Don  Cahalan  has  resurrecteil  a  fascinating 
20-year-old  study,  the  “Denver  validity  survey”,  in  Public 
Opinion  Quarterly  (Winter  1968-69).  In  that  study,  what  the 
respondents  said  was  later  checked  against  existing  records. 
As  shown  in  the  accuracy  table  below,  reports  of  telephone 
possession  were  highly  accurate  (98%),  while  reports  on 
Community  Chest  contribution  were  least  accurate  (56%). 

.  %  of  respondents  giving 

accurate  report 


Telephone  in  household  98% 

Home  ownership  96 

Automobile  ownership  94 

Age  (by  drivers  license)  92 

Possession  of  drivers  license  88 

Possession  of  library  card  87 

Voting  last  presidential  election  86 

Voting  in  city  election  60 

Contributed  Community  Chest  56 


Actually,  it’s  not  quite  fair  to  say  that  the  inaccurate  re¬ 
sponses  are  lies — a  poor  memory,  a  misunderstood  question, 
and  other  factors  are  partial  contributors. 

What  kinds  of  people  are  likely  to  be  least  accurate?  Well, 
you  need  to  watch  out  for  women  on  questions  of  voting  be¬ 
havior,  posse.ssion  of  a  driver’s  license,  and  Community  Chest 
92 


giving — men  are  generally  more  accurate  on  those.  But  mi  n 
are  less  accurate  in  reporting  possession  of  a  library  card. 

People  over  30  years  of  age  are  less  accurate  on  their  vot¬ 
ing  behavior  than  are  younger  adults.  On  the  other  hand, 
younger  people  are  less  accurate  on  the  driver’s  license  and 
Community  Chest  contribution  questions. 

Socio-economic  status  has  a  bearing  on  the  matter,  too.  Tlie 
lower  S-E  respondents  were  less  accurate  than  others  on  the 
voting  and  Community  Chest  questions.  The  higher  S-E 
groups,  on  the  other  hand,  were  more  likely  to  misrepresent 
possession  of  a  library  card  and  of  a  driver’s  license. 

All  of  which  can  be  summarized  by  saying  that  there  is 
more  lying  on  some  topics  than  on  others,  and  no  particular 
kind  of  person  has  a  monopoly  on  false  reporting — old  folk.s 
and  young  folks,  men  and  women,  upper  crust  and  lower 
crust,  all  are  contributors  to  inaccuracy. 


‘Smoke  eaters’ 
honor  newsmen 

Winners  of  the  fourth  annual 
International  Association  of  Fire 
Fighters  (.\FL-C10)  awards 
were  announced  by  I.4FF  Presi¬ 
dent,  William  H.  McClennan. 

The  entries,  submitted  by 
lAFF  locals  throughout  the  U.S. 
and  Canada,  were  from  all  news 
metlia  and  dealt  with  work  done 
by  fire  fighters. 

The  1969  awards  winners  and 
honorable  mentions  in  news¬ 
paper  clas.ses  wei’e: 

INewi-papers  under  100,000 

First  prize;  Jack  Mosely, 
Fort  Worth  (Texas)  Press  a 
series  explaining  why  the  city’s 
fire  insurance  rates  were  high. 

Second  prize;  Paul  Gauvin- 
article  with  photos  by  Milton 
Silvia,  in  the  New  Bedford 
(Mass.)  Starulard-Times. 

The  first  and  second  honorable 
mentions  were :  Bill  Knutson  for 
an  article  in  the  Appleton 
(Wise.)  Post  Crescent,  and  to 
Judy  (iowan  and  Donna  Baugh 
for  two  articles  in  the  Saskatoon 
(Sask.)  Star-Phoenir. 

Pap«^rs  over  100,000 

First  prize;  James  R.  Conant 
— article  in  the  Baltimore  News 
American,  describing  fire 
fighters  in  riot  situations,  haz¬ 
ardous  fires,  rescue  and  other 
emergencies. 

Second  prize;  Dorothy  Storck, 
Chicago’s  American. 

First  and  second  honorable 
mentions  went  to;  Dennis  Hoover 
Ilallas  Moiming  News,  and  Jack 
Mallon,  New  Y’ork  News. 

The  third  and  fourth  honorable 
mentions  were:  Tom  Stockley, 
Seattle  Times,  and  Eric  C. 
Lincoln,  Springfield  (Mass.) 
U  nion. 

In  the  field  of  news  photog¬ 
raphy  the  following  awards  were 
given : 

First — William  Kelley  for  his 
photos  in  the  Chicago  Tribune, 
of  fire  fighters  working  to  save 
children  in  an  apartment  build¬ 
ing  fire. 

Second — William  P.  Roesing, 


of  the  Providence  (R.I.)  Eve¬ 
ning  Bulletin. 

The  first  and  second  honorable 
mentions  went  to;  William  G. 
Kotz,  Baltimore  Sun,  and  Wil¬ 
liam  Potter,  Boston  Globe. 

Third  and  fourth  honorable 
mentions  went  to;  R.  N. 
D’Acquisto,  Racine  (Wi.se.) 
Journal  Times,  and  Capt.  Jo.si‘ph 
Underwood,  a  Toronto  Fire  De¬ 
partment  photographer. 

6  students  win 
writing  awards 

Six  high  school  seniors  earned 
awards  in  the  1969  National 
Writing  Contest  sponsored  by 
the  American  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association  and  Quill 
and  Scroll,  national  journalism 
honor  society.  The  winners  are: 

News  Story:  Barbara  Bush, 
The  Senator,  Borah  High  School, 
Boise,  Idaho. 

Feature  Story:  Joyce  Trace- 
wrell.  Journal,  Parkersburg  High 
School,  Parkersburg,  West  Vir¬ 
ginia. 

Editorial:  Lynda  Adler,  The 
Tower,  Grosse  Pointe  South 
High  School,  Grosse  Pointe 
Shores,  Michigan. 

Sports  Story:  Bobby  Yates, 
Jr.,  Buffalo  Tales,  Haltom  High 
School,  Fort  Worth,  Texas. 

Photography:  Frank  Taggart, 
Morning  Journal,  Longv’iew 
High  School,  Longview,  Texas. 

Advertisement:  Carolyn  Nol- 
te.  Palmetto  and  Pine,  St. 
Petersburg  High  School,  St. 
Petersburg,  Florida. 

The  students  will  receive 
bronze  plaques  at  ceremonies  in 
their  own  communities  this 
spring. 

• 

Bill  McKenna  retire:^ 

William  McKenna,  director  of 
general  advertising,  announced 
the  retirement  of  G.  Frederick 
Dolphin  as  of  April  1,  after  33 
.vears  of  service  with  Scripps- 
Howard  Newspapers.  He  wa.s  a 
member  of  the  American  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Newspaper  Rejire- 
sentatives. 
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Nobody 

makes 

bandmdSk’ 

(Not  even  Johnson  &  Johnson.) 


Lots  of  people  make  adhesive  bandages.  So, 
everyone  puts  a  brand  name  on  his  product. 
BAND-AID  is  the  brand  name  for  the  adhesive 
bandages  Johnson  &  Johnson  makes. That’s 
why.whenyou  mean  ourbandages,  please  say 
BAND-AID  Brand  Adhesive  Bandages. 
Because  nobody  makes'‘band-aids,”  not  even 
Johnson  &  Johnson. 


RNI  buying 
more  stock  in 
Tampa  paper 

Merger  negotiations  between 
Richmond  Newspapers  Inc.  and 
Universal  Publishing  and  Dis¬ 
tributing  Corporation  of  New 
York  have  b^n  discontinued, 
according  to  an  anouncement  by 
the  managements  of  both  com¬ 
panies. 

A  statement  issued  by  Alan  S. 
Donnahoe,  president  of  Rich¬ 
mond  Newspapers,  and  Arnold 
E.  Abramson,  president  of  Uni¬ 
versal,  said:  “We  regret  that  it 
has  not  proven  feasible  to  pro¬ 
ceed  with  the  plan  proposed  on 
February  13  whereby  both  com¬ 
panies  would  have  become  sub¬ 
sidiaries  of  a  new  holding  com¬ 
pany.” 

In  the  meantime,  the  board  of 
Richmond  Newspapers  has  vot¬ 
ed  to  go  ahead  w’ith  the  plan 
to  make  that  company  a  wholly- 
owned  subsidiary  of  Media  Gen¬ 
eral  Inc.,  a  newly  organized 
Virginia  holding  company,  sub¬ 
ject  to  stockholder  approval  at 
the  annual  meeting  May  15. 
Under  this  plan,  stock  of  Rich¬ 
mond  Newspapers  would  be  ex¬ 
changed  for  Media  General 
stock  on  a  one-for-one  share 
basis. 

Will  own  84  percent 

Donnahoe  also  announced  that 
an  agreement  had  been  signed 
by  Media  General  with  owners 
of  about  29  percent  of  common 
stock  in  the  Tribune  Company 
for  purchase  of  that  stock  for 
approximately  $9  million.  This 
agreement  is  contingent  upon 
stockholder  action  making  Rich¬ 
mond  Newspapers  a  wholly- 
owned  subsidiary  of  Media  Gen¬ 
eral. 

With  stock  already  owned  by 
Richmond  Newspapers,  this 
would  bring  Media  General’s 


WES  GALLAGHER,  general  manager  of  the  Awociated  Press,  stands  in  front-center  at  gathering 
of  AP  bureau  chiefs  from  around  the  nation  in  front  of  AP  Headquarters  in  Rockefeller  Center,  New 
York.  Series  of  meetings  took  place  in  February. 


ownership  of  Tribune  common 
stock,  direct  and  indirect,  to 
about  84  percent.  The  Tribune 
Company  publishes  the  Tampa 
Tribune  and  the  Tampa  Times. 
It  also  owns  and  operates 
WFLA  AM  and  FM,  and 
WFLA-TV,  both  in  Tampa. 

Richmond  has  owned  about  55 
percent  of  the  Tribune  stock — 
762,120  shares.  Tribune  reported 
net  earnings  of  $2.4  million  for 
1968. 

For  the  new  acquisition  of 
Tribune  shares,  Richmond  has 
arranged  to  pay  $2.6  million  in 
cash  and  $6.3  million  in  6% 
percent  notes  of  the  holding 
company,  which  will  then  have 
about  84  percent  interest  in 
Tribune. 


2  columnists 
switch  space: 
sports  and  stocks 

San  Francisco 

Sports  and  finance  columnists 
of  the  San  Francisco  Examiner 
switched  departments  for  a  day 
here  and  each  seemed  haopy  to 
return  to  his  former  corner. 

Prescott  Sullivan,  sports  vet¬ 
eran  w’ho  has  views  about  the 
stock  market,  charged  market 
experts  know  too  little  about  se¬ 
curities  and  rarely  challenge  a 
source. 

Finance  readers  and  experts 


alike  let  their  ears  do  the  work 
while  their  brains  hibernate,  he 
wrote,  adding:  “The  slightest 
whisper  along  Wall  Street  or  the 
men’s  room  in  the  Pentagon  is 
picked  up  and  amplified  a  thou¬ 
sand  times  over.” 

Bum  tips  spread  like  wildfire 
and  usually  the  information  is 
no  more  reliable  than  one  can 
get  from  some  poor  horse  player 
with  holes  in  his  shoes,  he  as¬ 
serted  before  turning  back  “to 
the  old  sports  department  and 
big,  big  business:  Lew  Alcindor 
has  just  signed  for  a  million!” 

Donald  White,  who  moved 
from  the  Examiner  sport  de¬ 
partment  to  become  financial  edi¬ 
tor,  said  professional  sports 
turn  him  off.  He  deplored  an¬ 


guished  headlines  about  minor 
injuries  suffered  by  pro  stars. 
White  also  declared  professional 
athletics  have  become  less  in¬ 
teresting  to  him  because  “there’s 
too  much  talk  about  money  and 
not  enough  about  the  games  men 
play.” 

One  has  difficulty  differentiat¬ 
ing  between  the  sports  and  busi¬ 
ness  sections  as  the  sports- 
business  package  is  becoming 
one  blur  of  dollar  sigrns.  White 
wrote.  He  listed  a  series  of  “mis¬ 
placed  business  stories.” 

White  said  he  discovered  “an¬ 
other  kind  of  game  to  cover— 
the  money  game”  when  he  took 
a  woman  swim  champion  to 
lunch  in  the  financial  district. 
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New  Mark  llh 
High-performance  stacker 
vith  one-second  cycle  time. 


Here's  the  counter-stacker  that 
can  make  your  current  produc¬ 
tion  figures  obsolete.  The  true 
one-second  cycle  stacker.  Maxi¬ 
mum  output— 60  stacks  per  min¬ 
ute.  Most  reliable  high-speed 
stacker  on  the  market.  . 

Reaches  and  maintains  top 
speed  without  "tuning." 

The  Mark  III  is  the 
ultimate  refinement  of  our 
famous  Model  II  stackers, 
more  than  400  of  which  are 
now  operating  in  pressrooms  all 
over  the  world.  It’s  even  more 
ruggedly  dependable,  because 
our  new  basic  design  is  electro¬ 
mechanical.  More  efficient.  More 
reliable.  And  a  maintenance 
man's  dream. 

Practically  jam-free! 

High  speed  meant  we  needed 
jam-free  capability.  We  wanted 
a  positive  ejection  mechanism. 
So  we  designed  one,  using  a  two- 
bar  ejector  drive  that  positively 
pushes  the  stacks  out.  So  precise 
it  can  eject  a  single  paper  I  And 
even  the  occasional  misformed 
stack  gets  ejected  without 
machine  stoppage. 


Mark  III  features  a  solid-state  cor<trol 
system  ond  alternating  or  double 
delivery.  It's  even  portable  I 


Only  compensating  stacker. 

Still  a  Cutler-Hammer  exclusive. 
The  only  stacker  that  can  deliver 
1-to-4-batch  stacks  compensated. 
And  it’s  fully  programmable! 

The  Mark  III  counter-stacker 
is  another  example  of  Cutler- 
Hammer’s  total  materials-han- 
dling  system  capability  that’s 
setting  new  standards  in  perform¬ 
ance,  reliability,  and  back-up 
service  for  the  industry. 

Contact  your  C-H  News¬ 
paper  Industry  Specialist  today. 
Or  write  our  Denver  Division, 
34th  &  Walnut,  Denver,  Co.  80205. 


INDUSTRIAL  SYSTEMS  I  OeNVER  DIVISION.  Denvr.  Colo 


New  ideas 
from  the 


i  1  *1^ 

K\ 

Two  are  elected 
to  Canadian  News 
Hall  of  Fame 


Toronto 

Rol)ert  A.  Farquharson,  68, 
former  managing?  editor  of  the 
Globe  and  Mail,  and  the  late 
Hugh  Graham,  founder  of  the 
Montreal  Star  100  years  ago, 
were  named  to  the  Canadian 
News  Hall  of  Fame, 

The  announcement  was  made 
this  week  by  a  committee  of  the 
Toronto  Men’s  Press  Club. 

Farquharson,  a  native  of 
Claude,  Ont.,  began  his  news¬ 
paper  career  in  1918  and  served 
in  several  posts  with  Iwth  the 
Globe  and  the  Mail  and  Em¬ 
pire  before  their  merger  in  1936. 
He  left  to  l)ecome  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Financial  Post  and 
later  to  serve  with  the  Wartime 
Information  Board.  He  returned 
to  the  Globe  in  1942  as  man¬ 
aging  editor. 

In  1951  he  was  appointed  di¬ 
rector  of  information  services 
for  NATO  in  Paris  and  two 
years  later  was  appointed  in¬ 
formation  minister  at  the  Can¬ 
adian  Embassy  in  Washington. 
He  retired  in  1963. 

Graham,  who  Ijecame  Lord 
Atholstan,  founded  the  Star  in 
1869  when  he  was  21  and  had 
scarcely  $100. 

He  soon  established  himself  as 
a  crusading  publisher.  The 
Star’s  aggressive  campaign  more 
than  anything  else  was  con¬ 
sidered  responsible  for  dispatch 
of  a  Canadian  contingent  in  1899 
to  the  South  African  War. 

As  he  prospered,  he  made  ex¬ 
tensive  gifts  to  cancer  research 
and  other  charities  and  largely 
because  of  this  he  was  created 
a  knight  bachelor  in  1908  and  a 
baron  in  1917. 

Lord  Atholstan  was  born  in 
1848  near  Huntingdon,  Que. 
When  he  died  in  1938  the  Star 
passed  to  the  McConnell  family. 

Scrolls  commemorating  ad¬ 
mission  to  the  Hall  were  pre¬ 
sented  to  Farquharson  and  to 
Star  Publisher  John  McConnell 
at  an  Ontario  government  lunch¬ 
eon  April  12,  marking  National 
Press  Week. 


Cobbmobile  moves 

The  “Cobbmobile  reporter” — 
John  H.  Cobb — featured  in  an 
E4P  story  (April  5)  has  moved 
from  the  Dunkirk  (N.  Y.)  Ob¬ 
server  to  the  Ypsilanti  (Mich.) 
Press  as  police  reporter.  Editor 
R.  C.  Kerr  says  the  Cobbmobile 
is  a  newer  model  car  sporting 
the  same  equipment,  plus  a  two- 
way  radio. 


TO  THE  CLEVELAND  PRESS  and  Alliance  Printing  Co.  goes  the 
"Best  Printing  Job  of  the  Year"  Award  for  1968,  given  by  h4in- 
nesota  Mining  &  Manufacturing  Co.  for  preprinted  color  ad  supple¬ 
ments.  From  the  left  are:  Elmer  Fuller,  advertising  production  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Press  and  Arthur  Ardizone,  ad  director  of  the  Scripps- 
Howard  newspaper. 


Agency  asks 
papers  to 
join  SNAP 


Philadelphia 

Lewis  &  Gilman  believes  in 
SNAP. 

So  much  so  that  the  agency  s 
media  director,  Frank  Carvell, 
told  newspaper  representatives 
here  that  publishers  ought  to 
participate  in  the  Advertising 
Checking  Bureau’s  plan  for 
simplified  buying  and  billing. 
(SNAP— Simplified  Newspaper 
Advertising  Plan). 

The  immediate  goal,  Carvell 
said,  is  a  list  of  200  partici¬ 
pating  newspapers.  At  present, 
he  reported,  118  of  the  “top  269 
newspapers”  in  the  country  have 
agre^  to  join  SNAP. 

His  firm,  Carvell  said,  is  one 
of  many  advertising  agencies 
that  believe  SNAP  will  provide 
definite  advantages  not  only  to 
the  agencies  but  to  the  news¬ 
papers  who  participate. 

“Since  we’re  speaking  from 
the  agency  side  of  the  desk,”  he 
explained,  “there  is  no  point  in 
covering  the  advantages  that 
will  accrue  to  the  agencies. 
Looking  at  it  from  your  stand¬ 
point,  the  establishment  of 
the  SNAP  system  will  make  it 
easier  for  clients  and  agencies 
to  use  your  medium.  Weekly 
newspapers  have  utilized  a 
similar  arrangement  for  over 
10  years — Outdoor  for  25  years, 
and  network  radio  and  tele¬ 
vision  since  they  came  into  ex¬ 
istence.  As  you  may  or  may  not 
know,  the  spot  radio  and  tele¬ 
vision  industry  is  working  on  a 
simplified  buying  and  billing 
arangement. 

“Once  SNAP  has  been  estab¬ 
lished  to  perform  its  primary 


function,  a  very  simple  but  most 
valuable  corollary  service  would 
evolve,  namely,  a  more  complete 
and  a  more  useful  competitive 
expenditure  report. 

“The  agencies  who  currently 
use  the  Advertising  Checking 
Bureau  services  to  verify  their 
newspaper  advertising  are  pay¬ 
ing  part  of  the  freight.  All  we 
are  asking  is  that  the  news¬ 
papers  agree  to  provide  this 
long  needed  SNAP  service.” 

• 

Pennsylvania 
Mirror  is  gaining 

Harrisburg,  Pa. 

The  Pennsylvania  Mirror,  of 
State  College,  one  of  four  new’ 
dailies  to  start  publication  in  the 
past  decade,  is  gaining  circula¬ 
tion  at  the  rate  of  about  100 
subscribers  per  day.  Publisher 
Blair  M.  Bice  said  in  a  speech 
before  the  Pennsylvania  Public 
Relations  Society  here  last  week. 

Bice  said  “we  must  have  ad¬ 
vertising  and  circulation  and  it’s 
difficult  to  get  both  the  egg  and 
the  chicken  at  the  same  time. 
“Meanwhile,  we  are  distributing 
sample  copies,  with  a  run  of 
about  15,000  to  20,000  copies  a 
day.” 

When  the  new’spaper  started 
publication  three  months  ago  it 
received  job  applications  from 
coast  to  coast,  but  most  of  the 
new’  employes  w’ho  produce  the 
offset  daily  are  “w’omen  w’ho 
never  saw  the  inside  of  a  news¬ 
paper  plant.” 

At  present.  Bice  said,  the  edi¬ 
torial  staff  consists  of  15  full¬ 
time  employes,  with  a  number 
of  faculty  members  and  students 
from  Pennsylvania  State  Uni¬ 
versity  helping  in  the  editorial 
shop  on  a  part-time  basis. 

The  publisher  said  two  edi¬ 
tions  are  produced,  the  first  run 
for  Centre  County  and  a  replate 
for  Blair  County. 


Leo  Smith  joins 
Family  Weekly; 
Dreyfus  retires 

Leo  H.  Smith,  formerly  vice- 
president  and  assistant  manag¬ 
ing  director  of  the  Audit  Bureau 
of  Circulations,  has  jomed 
Family  Weekly  as  publisher 
services  manager,  a  new  jiosi- 
tion.  He  will  make  his  office  in 
Chicago. 

Before  going  to  the  ABC, 
where  he  served  for  28  years. 
Smith  spent  nine  years  at  the 
Indianapolis  News,  in  circula¬ 
tion  and  production  depart¬ 
ments,  and  as  assistant  business 
manager. 

Eunice  Richter,  who  has  l)een 
with  Family  Weekly  in  the  ac¬ 
counting,  production  and  traffic 
departments,  has  been  named 
administrative  coordinator,  and 
will  serve  as  Smith’s  assistant. 

Smith’s  duties  w’ill  include 
many  of  those  formerly  handled 
by  Walter  C.  Dreyfus,  senior 
consultant  for  Family  Weekly 
for  the  past  three  years  and  b^ 
fore  that  associate  publisher, 
who  retired  March  31  at  the  age 
of  74. 

Dreyfus  liegan  his  career  with 
The  Milwaukee  Journal  in  the 
early  1900’s,  then  moved  to  the 
Birmingham  News  in  1926  as 
assistant  circulation  manager. 
In  1935  he  became  circulation 
manager  of  the  Nashville 
Banner. 

He  joined  Consolidated  Book 
Publishers  of  Chicago  in  1937, 
selling  circulation  book  pro¬ 
motions.  He  then  briefly  worked 
for  Newspaperboys  of  America 
in  Indianapolis  in  the  late  1930’s, 
lief  ore  returning  to  Consolidated 
in  1941  where  he  became  sales 
manager. 

After  the  new’ly-launched 
Family  Weekly  magazine  was 
acquired  by  Consolidated  Book 
Publishers  in  1953,  Dreyfus 
played  an  important  part  in 
helping  Family  Weekly  grow  to 
its  present  distribution  of  210 
newspapers  w’ith  over  6,000,000 
circulation. 

Upon  Downe  Communications’ 
purchase  of  Family  Weekly 
from  Consolidated,  Dreyfus  de¬ 
ferred  retirement  to  accept  the 
position  of  senior  consultant. 

His  son,  Walter  N.,  is  sales 
manager  of  Consolidated  Book. 
• 

Read  retires 

Ingraham  Read,  senior  vice- 
president  and  Pacific  Coast  man¬ 
ager  of  Branham-Moloney  Inc., 
retired  April  1.  During  his  news 
paper  career  he  had  bren  a  pul>- 
lisher  in  the  Hearst  organiza¬ 
tion.  His  successor  at  B-M  in 
San  Francisco  is  Robert  Erick- 
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NEWSPAPER-READING 


New  England 


Feed  these 
food  sales  facts 
to  your  computer . . . 


Six  solid  states,  with : 

$5,877,381,000*  total  food  sales  for  1969 
$1,681  per-household  average  food  sales 
19.5%  above  the  national  per-liousehold  average 
Higher  than  any  other  U.S.  region 

. . .  and  New  England  newspaper  home  coverage 
tops  that  of  other  regions  in  the  nation. 

•  1969  E&P  Market  Guide  Est 


Advertising  gets  results  in  these  leading 


New  England  newspapers: 


CONNECTICUT  MAINE 


RHODE  ISLAND  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 


Bridgeport  Post-Telegram  (M&E) 
Bridgeport  Post  (S) 

Bristol  Press  (E) 

Hartford  Courant  (M) 

Hartford  Courant  (S) 

Hartford  Times  (E) 

Meriden  Record  &  Journal  (M&E) 
Middletown  Press  (E) 

New  Britain  Herald  (E) 

New  Haven  Journal-Courier  (M) 
New  Haven  Register  (E&S) 

New  London  Day  (E) 

Norwich  Bulletin  (M&S) 
Torrington  Register  (E) 

Waterbury  American  (E) 
Waterbury  Republican  (M&S) 


Bangor  Daily  News  (M) 
Portland  Press  Herald  (M) 
Portland  Express  (E) 

Maine  Sunday  Telegram  (S) 


Boston  Globe  (M&E) 

Boston  Globe  (S) 

Brockton  Enterprise  &  Times  (E) 
Fall  River  Herald  News  (E) 
Fitchburg  Sentinel  (E) 

Gardner  News  (E) 

Lawrence  Eagle-Tribune  (M&E) 
Lynn  Item  (E^ 

New  Bedford  Standard-Times  (E&S) 


Pawtucket  Times  (E) 
Providence  Bulletin  (E) 
Providence  Journal  (M&S) 
Woonsocket  Call  (E) 


North  Adams  Transcript  (E) 
Pittsfield  Berkshire  Eagle  (E) 
Springfield  Daily  News  (E) 
Springfield  Union  (M) 
Springfield  Republican  (S) 
Taunton  Gazette  (E) 
Waltham  News  Tribune  (D) 
Worcester  Telegram  (M-S) 
Worcester  Gazette  (E) 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Nashua  Telegraph  (E) 

VERMONT 


Barre-Montpelier  Times-Argus  (E) 
Burlington  Free  Press  (M) 
Rutland  Herald  (M) 


V 

V) 


t 


0 
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A  New  York  reporter’s  lament: 
where  have  the  legmen  gone? 

By  Newton  H.  Fulbriisht 


The  time  was  75  years  ago, 
April  14,  1894,  and  the  place 
a  shoe  stor®  at  1155  Broadway, 
three  doors  down  from  27th 
Street. 

Authorities  had  draped  a 
piece  of  red  and  white  bunting 
above  the  door — still  a  shoe 
store,  with  trinklets  added — , 
and  with  Mayor  John  V.  Lind¬ 
say  present  to  proclaim  the 
spot  a  historic  site.  New  York 
and  the  Motion  Picture  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  America  joined  forces 
to  mark  the  time  and  place  of 
the  birth  of  the  American  film 
industry. 

A  small  post-noon  crowd  of 
New  Yorkers,  always  eager  for 
a  diversion,  had  gathered  to 
look  on  as  the  Mayor  got  up 
and  looked  at  the  bunting  and 
up  the  slate-blue  face  of  the 
old  three-story  building,  grimy 
from  the  New  York  fallout. 
The  mayor  thought  it  was  still 
“a  fine  old  building,”  which  is 
the  way  it  is  in  New  York,  de¬ 
pending  on  where  you  stand 
and  how  you  look. 

Photographers  were  there, 
the  multi-man  crews  of  tele¬ 
vision,  for  the  most  part,  to 
record  the  scene — and  one  re¬ 
porter,  Morty  Rogart,  of  the 
Associated  Press  local  staff, 
who  scribbled  a  few  notes  before 
going  to  a  telephone  and  off 
on  another  and  possibly  more 
important  assignment. 

Of  better  days 

Seeing  him  was  a  reminder 
of  how  things  have  changed — 
in  the  news  business,  anyhow. 

There  was  a  time,  15  years 
ago,  when  a  dozen  reporters 
would  have  turned  up  to  ob- 
serv’e  and  take  notes  for  the 
few  cutlines  a  story  like  this 
would  rate  below  a  picture. 
Five  years  ago,  when  there 
were  still  eight  major  dailies 
in  New  York,  four  or  five  re¬ 
porters  would  have  been  there. 
Now  the  AP  local,  straining  its 
budget,  supplied  one  man.  But 
it  really  didn’t  matter:  news 
these  days  is  “happenings” 
staged  for  television — some¬ 
thing  people  somewhere  have 
planned  and  plotted  for  weeks, 
alerting  and  informing  news 
desks.  Hardly  anybody  on  his 
lonely  own  goes  out  and  prods 


(Before  he  joined  the  E&P 
staff  a  year  ago,  Newton  Ful- 
bright  had  been  a  New  York 
Herald  Tribune  reporter  for  22 
years.) 


around  to  discover  what  is 
planned  before  it  “happens.” 

This  little  story  down  on 
Broadway  was  a  feature  of  no 
great  importance.  The  shoe 
store  had  been  the  site  of  the 
first  Edison  Kinetoscope  Parlor. 
The  late  Thomas  A.  Edison  had 
invented  a  curious  but  not  very 
useful  thing,  a  motion  picture 
camera.  But  then  he  invented 
what  he  called  the  Kinetoscope, 
a  machine  that  projected  pic¬ 
tures  against  a  canvas  at  the 
far  end  of  a  darkened  room 
and  seemed  to  make  them  run, 
jump  and  dance  in  a  jerky, 
curious  way.  Entrepreneurs, 
billed  as  the  Holland  Brothers, 
rigged  a  Kinetoscope  machine 
in  an  empty  shoe  store  and  ex¬ 
hibited  the  first  motion  pictures 
to  a  paying  public  on  April  14, 
1894. 

A  new  industry  was  bom, 
which  nobody  at  the  time  could 
begin  to  foresee. 

More  important,  communica¬ 
tions,  with  motion  pictures, 
took  a  leap  into  space  and  civil¬ 
ized  society  has  been  flying 
ever  since,  now  with  television. 
None  at  the  film  diamond  ju¬ 
bilee  ceremony  could  begin  to 
discern  the  condition  or  time 
of  descent — not  Mayor  Lindsay 
nor  anyone  else  present,  in¬ 
cluding  Lillian  Gish,  Conrad 
Nagel  or  Jack  Valenti,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Motion  Picture  As¬ 
sociation  of  America.  They 
didn’t  try. 

What  was  seen  was  seen — 
controlled  by  the  crews  behind 
the  television  cameras.  But 
meaning  is  perceived;  it  is  not 
what  you  see  but  how  you  see 
it.  The  why  behind  it.  Only 
Morty  Rogart  with  his  pencil 
could  give  the  answer  to  the 
image  projected  by  television. 
And  there  are  fewer  and  fewer 
Morty  Rogarts  around. 

The  ‘ahaclu*  are  gone 

Philip  C.  Horton,  a  former 
newsman  now  heading  a  proj¬ 
ect  concerned  with  news  cover¬ 
age  in  New  York,  says  flatly 
that  the  city  is  not  being  cov¬ 
ered.  (E&P,  April  12).  For 
this  reason,  as  Media  Project 
Director  on  Urban  Minority  Re¬ 
porting,  he  is  thinking  of  “a 
ghetto  news  service”  that  would 
employ  Negroes  and  Puerto 
Ricans — if  he  can  find  the 
money  to  pay  them — to  do  what 
district  reporters  did  until 
about  15  years  ago.  At  that 
time,  one  by  one,  the  newspa¬ 


pers,  struggling  for  existence, 
were  dropping  their  district 
men.  Reliance  was  more  and 
more  on  public  relations — the 
planners — ,and  on  Standard 
News  and  the  AP  local.  Stand¬ 
ard  is  defunct,  caught  up  in 
economic  insolvency,  and  the 
AP  covers  a  limited  area.  Few 
people  in  the  news  business 
employ  their  time  talking  with 
cops  and  firemen  or  neighbor¬ 
hood  “characters”  to  learn  what 
is  actually  going  on  in  the  city. 

The  “shacks”  where  the  dis¬ 
trict  men  “hung  out”  were 
strategically  located  on  the 
East  and  West  Sides  and  near 
police  headquarters  in  each  of 
the  boroughs,  and  until  about 
World  War  II  in  Harlem.  A 
district  man  came  to  know  his 
area.  He  knew  who  was  who 
and  for  what.  He  telephoned 
his  stories  in  and  rewrite  men 
turned  out  copy  the  like  of 
which  you  just  don’t  see  any 
more. 

People  knew  what  went  on 
in  the  city  because  it  was  re¬ 
ported  and  printed  in  complete, 
accurate  detail.  You  had  to  be 
accurate  because  others  were 
working  against  you,  and  if 
your  version  was  totally  out  of 
line  it  was  just  too  bad  for  you. 

It  used  to  be  said  that  the 
world’s  best  newspapers  were 
published  in  New  York  City. 
Most  major  cities  would  de¬ 
bate  this  point,  but  if  the  claim 
was  ever  true  it  was  because 
of  competition. 

Staged  events 

But  loss  of  competition 
among  newspapers — by  the 
elimination  of  newspapers — is 
not  the  major  fault  of  the 
“news  media,”  as  cited  a  year 
ago  by  the  National  Advisory 
Commission  on  Civil  Disorders 
in  its  Kemer  Report.  It  said 
that  “the  communications  me¬ 
dia,  ironically,  have  failed  to 
communicate.”  It  asserted  that 
minority  groups  got  80  per 
cent  of  their  news  from  tele¬ 
vision. 

Consequently,  the  role  of 
electronic  journalism,  of  filmed 
and  exhibited  events  first  com¬ 
mercialized  by  the  movie  cam¬ 
era  and  projector  75  years  ago, 
is  a  major  factor  in  present 
society.  And  certainly  a  major 
factor  in  present  society  is  riots 
and  other  disorders  so  graph¬ 
ically  filmed  by  television. 

A  fact  to  bear  in  mind  is  that 
television  news  is  staged  news. 
It  has  to  be  that  way  most  of 
the  time  because  it  is  impossible 


for  television,  with  its  loat’j  of 
equipment  and  men  to  carr  ■  it, 
to  film  anything  that  has  not 
been  staged.  So  what  we  g<  t  is 
what  somebody  involved  wi.  hes 
us  to  see.  This  is  fine  for  |)eo- 
ple  with  something  to  si‘11 — 
especially  politicians  >\ith 
coat-pill  remedies  for  each  and 
every  ill  society  is  chronic  to. 
Television  lets  them  tell  it  so 
well. 

What  we  need  is  more  per¬ 
ception  and  less  dramatic  stage 
effect  in  the  news.  What  is 
needed  is  more  reporters,  on 
their  lonely  own,  poking  behind 
the  stage  to  see  how  the  wires 
are  pulled. 

Until  we  get  this  we  might 
well  drop  the  boast  so  often 
heard  that  ours  is  the  best  in¬ 
formed  society  ever  on  earth. 

• 

Bingham  award 
goes  to  AP  team 

Washin.qton 

The  fledging.  Special  Assign¬ 
ment  Team  of  the  Associated 
Press  has  been  awarded  the 
1968  Worth  Bingham  Prize  in 
journalism. 

The  team  was  chosen,  “for  a 
steady  stream  of  reports  spot¬ 
lighting  corruption,  waste,  bu¬ 
reaucratic  bungling  and  other 
government  practices  ill-serving 
the  public  interest.” 

The  award,  a  gold  medal  and 
a  $1,000  cash  prize,  will  be  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  AP  Team  at  the 
annual  dinner  of  the  White 
House  Correspondents  Associa¬ 
tion  May  3. 

During  1968,  the  Special  As¬ 
signment  Team  was  headed  by 
Ray  Stephens,  now  assistant 
chief  of  the  AP  bureau  in  Wash¬ 
ington. 

Members  of  the  team  in¬ 
cluded:  Gaylord  Shaw,  Jean 
Heller,  Dick  Barnes,  Donald  M. 
Rothberg,  Harry  Kelly,  Harry 
F.  Rosenthal,  Joseph  E.  Mohbat, 
Austin  Scott,  Garven  Hudgpns 
and  Frank  Carey. 

• 

Training  award 
posted  by  Lesher 

Walnut  Creek,  Calif. 

Winners  of  the  annual  Contra 
Costa  Press  Club  journalism 
scholarship  award  will  be  of¬ 
fered  opportunity  to  work  on  the 
Contra  Costa  Times  here  during 
summer  vacations,  announces 
Dean  S.  Lesher,  publisher  of 
Lesher  Newspapers. 

The  newspaper  work  will  sup¬ 
plement  academic  training,  pro¬ 
vide  salaries  that  will  help  sus¬ 
tain  them  during  the  following 
year  and  encourage  journalism 
recruitment,  he  declared.  The 
club  and  the  Contra  Costa 
Junior  College  district  sponsor 
a  yearly  newspaper  institute. 
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In  Metropolitan  Phoenix,  VERSATILITY  means  The  Republic  and  The 
Gazette.  We  accommodate  advertisers  even  with  small  budgets. 
There’s  no  premium  for  “prime  time.”  Space  on  page  3  costs  no 
more  than  on  page  56.  We  deliver  260,390  families  daily  (245,818 
Sunday)  to  every  advertiser,  big  or  small.  However,  a  commercial 
message  must  settle  for  a  proportionately  small  piece  of  the  action 
in  a  market  shared  by  35  radio  and  TV  stations.  We  deliver  90% 
(with  but  5%  duplication)  of  this  million-strong  market.  No  other 
medium  in  Arizona  can  make  that  statement.  Be  versatile;  contact 
Howard  Ruby,  General  Advertising  Manager,  Republic  and  Gazette, 
Box  1950,  Phoenix,  Arizona  85001.  t 


The  Arizona 
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Morning;  iuicl  Suncl.jy 


The  Phoenix 

GAZETTE 


Represented  Natiunally  by  Story  &  Kelly-Smith  Member  Newspaper  1. 
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THE  ‘GOLD  COAST"  GROUP 

The  Weekly  Editor 


By  CraijE  H.  TomkinHon 

Can  an  ex-New  York  City  ad¬ 
vertising  man  find  happiness  as 
the  publisher  of  five  small  town 
weeklies  on  Long  Island?  Ask 
Peter  Benziger,  former  presi 
dent  of  Ridder-Johns  and  now 
publisher  of  Community  News¬ 
papers  Inc.,  and  the  an.swer 
will  be  a  resounding  “yes.” 

Why  the  move  from  one  of 
the  big  national  advertising 
sales  firms  to  a  copy  desk? 
Benziger  confesses: 

“I  have  always  been  a  frus¬ 
trated  newspaperman.” 

Benziger’s  career  actually  be¬ 
gan  as  a  young  reporter  for  the 
North  Dakota  HeraUl.  Reflect¬ 
ing  on  those  days  Benziger 
notes : 

“I  loved  every  minute  of  it, 
but  nearly  starved  to  death”. 

His  next  stop,  and  his  entry 
into  the  advertising  end  of 
newspapers  came  as  national 
advertising  manager  of  the  St. 
Paul  (Minn.)  Dispatch. 

From  the  Dispatch,  Benziger 
jumped  to  Ridder-Johns  in  New 
York. 

A  commonly  held  belief,  in 
the  advertising  and  newspaper 
fields  is  that  the  Benzigers  are 
related  to  the  Bidders.  “Not 
so,”  says  Benziger,  who  is 
amused  by  the  rumor  and  won¬ 
ders  how  it  got  started. 

In  1963  Ridder-Johns  was 
absorbed  by  the  Sawyer-Fer- 
guson- Walker  Co.  and  as  Ben¬ 
ziger  .says:  “I  saw  my  chance 
to  get  into  something  different”. 

That  “something  different” 
was  a  partnership  with  a  news¬ 
paperman,  Grey  Mason,  in  Com¬ 
munity  Newspapers. 

The  group  was  launched  with 
the  purchase  of  six  Long  Island 
papers  owned  by  Griscom  Pub¬ 
lications.  Mason  was  then  as¬ 
sistant  publisher  for  Griscom. 

Of  the  original  six  five  now 
make  up  the  Community 
group:  the  Great  Neck  Record, 
the  Glen  Cove  Record  Pilot,  the 
Port  Washington  News,  the 
Manhasset  Press,  and  the  Res¬ 
ign  News. 

The  “Cold  Coasl” 

Those  familiar  with  Long  Is¬ 
land  geogrraphy  will  recognize 
that  these  five  towns  lie  edge 
to  edge  along  the  Island’s  north 
shore,  and  comprise  what  is 
called  the  “Gold  Coast”. 

The  towns  are  among  the 
most  affluent  serving  New  York 
as  commuting  or  “bedroom” 
towns. 


So  it  isn’t  without  reason 
that  the  Community  logo  reads, 
“The  Gold  Coast  Weeklies  With 
the  Billion  Dollar  Market”. 

The  other  half  of  Community, 
Grey  Mason,  who  is  president, 
comes  from  a  newspaper  fami¬ 
ly.  His  father,  the  late  Julian 
Mason,  was  once  editor  of  the 
New  York  Ei'ening  Post. 

Community’s  editorial  and 
production  work  for  the  five 
papers  is  all  done  in  the  central 
Roslyn  office.  Business  and  clas- 
.sified  work  are  handled  in  a 
Glen  Cove  office. 

Community  Inc.  doesn’t  own 
its  own  press  but  jobs  the  work 
out  to  an  offset  printer,  who 
gets  the  flats  camera-ready 
from  Community. 

Benziger  feels  that  “setting 
up  a  printing  plant  means  set¬ 
ting  up  a  printing  business, 
which  Community  Inc.  is  not 
interested  in”. 

Funneling  editorial  copy  from 
five  individual  town  editors 
through  the  central  office,  says 
Executive  Editor  Lester  Grol 
nick,  enables  Benziger,  Mason 
and  himself  to  keep  an  active 
eye  on  events  generated  in  each 
town  and  to  determine  what  is 


of  interest  area- wide  or  just  lo¬ 
cally. 

Grolnick  is  the  former  editor 
of  the  Levittown  Tribune,  the 
sixth  paper  bought,  and  subse¬ 
quently  sold,  by  Community 
Inc. 

He  and  Benziger  keep  an  ac¬ 
tive  eye  on  events  by  frequent¬ 
ly  attending  public  hearings  or 
meetings  themselves  in  any  and 
all  of  the  five  towns.  Both, 
frequently  fill  in  for  town  edi¬ 
tors  on  vacation 

Keeping  ahead  of  local  issues 
is  part  of  the  policy  that  Com¬ 
munity  papers  adhere  to.  Ben¬ 
ziger  feels  the  strength  of  the 
local  weekly  paper  lies  in  its 
“humanistic  role”,  he  says  is 
mi.s^ed  by  the  larger  dailies. 

Community  Inc.  is  surround¬ 
ed  by  dailies.  Besides  the  Man¬ 
hattan-based  papers.  Commun¬ 
ity  is  “under  the  guns”  of  two 
big  Long  Island  dailies. 

No  punches  pulled 

No  punches  are  pulled  on 
Community  paper’s  editorial 
pages.  Editorial  opinions  can 
be,  and  are,  written  by  any 
member  of  the  staff  with  the 
consultation  and  agreement  of 
the  other  staffers. 

Be  it  pollution  or  school  bus¬ 
sing,  Community  policy  shows 
conscience,  often  in  the  face  of 
majority  reader  disagreement. 

In  the  recent  controversy 
over  the  explosive  issue  of  bus¬ 
sing  “underprivileged”  children 
from  the  Bronx  to  local  schools, 
the  Great  Neck  Record,  (circ. 


6,350)  editorially  said  “we  ap¬ 
prove”  while  the  majority  of 
voters  in  a  referendum  said 
‘  we  don’t  approve.”  (the  Hoard 
of  Education  went  ahead  and 
approved  the  bussing  anjway) 

Less  explosive,  but  e<|ually 
important  to  Benziger  and  his 
staff,  are  the  issues  of  water  r 
pollution  and  a  Long  Island 
Sound  bridge,  which  are  the  i 
current  editorial  dart  boards  of 
Community  Newspapers. 

Community  keeps  a  separate 
identity  for  each  of  its  papers. 
All  but  the  second  section  of 
each  is  devoted  exclusively  to  the 
news  of  the  town  named  on  the 
flag. 

Common  section 

The  second  section  is  com-  ■ 
mon  to  all  five,  and  carries  in-  , 
ter-town  political  and  other 
news,  social  and  women’s  pages, 
area  interest  features,  and  any¬ 
thing  else  applicable  to  all  five 
towns. 

Community  papers  have  an 
“exclusive”  in  a  recently  added 
second  section  feature  entitled, 
“Cooking  by  the  Stars”.  It  is  j 
prepared  by  Mrs.  Maria  Braga-  | 
lini,  a  New  York  restaurant  op-  : 
erator  who  is  said  to  have  cre¬ 
ated  the  famous  “Purple  .Mar¬ 
tini”.  The  column,  according  to 
Benziger,  “relates  recipes  with 
proper  food  patterns”.  Although 
exclusive  now,  the  column  is  up 
for  syndication  grabs. 

Another  new’  addition  to  the 


(Continued  on  page  102) 


Six  years  after  departin9  Madison  Avenue  to  become  publisher  of  five  Long  Island  weeklies,  former 
Ridder-Johns  president  Peter  Benziger,  center,  is  a  happy  and  dedicated  newspaperman.  Much  of  his 
happiness  comes  from  working  with  his  staff.  Shown  here  confering  with  Benziger  on  a  Rotlyn  News 
page  are.  Assistant  Publisher-Advertising  Director  John  Dean,  left,  and  Executive  Editor  Lester  Grolnick. 
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^lr  «  prof9tMml  mo4Ut 


Janie  is  16. 

She’s  head  oi  her  class. 
She  smokes  poL 


The  Dallas  Times  Herald  is  taking' 
a  hard  lcx)k  at  the  adolescent  drug 
user.  This  ad  is  from  our  "Changing 
World"  campaign.  With  it,  we 
introduced  an  extensive  report  on 
America's  teenagers  and  their 
disquieting  new  kick. 


The  copy  begins . . . 

"No,  she  doesn't  head  the  honor 
roll.  lanie's  a  different  kind  oi  head. 
A  pot  smoker. 

She's  dedicated  to  it.  A  'head'  in 
the  language. 

Marijuana  in  high  school?  Yes, 
and  junior  high.  And  not  only  pot,  but 
amphetimines  and  LSD  and  the 
hard  stuff. 

If  it  sounds  just  a  little  too 
sensational,  that's  because  it  is. 

Teenage  drug  uso  is  a  tragic 
business  you  ne^  to  know  more 
about. . . 


The  need  to  know.  This  is  the  point 
we  push  in  every  ad  in  the  new 
campaign,  no  matter  what  the  subject. 
We  want  our  readers  to  beware 
the  canned  opinion,  to  get  behind  the 
spurious  and  the  superficial. 

judging  by  early  response  to 
the  ads,  our  messages  are  proving 
valuable  —  as  admonishment, 
entertainment  and  hard  sell. 

Which  is  great  when  you're  out  to 
become  numbt'r  one  in  the  Southwest. 

Like  to  see  more  ads  from  this 
series?  Write  Bob  Kurz,  Dallas  Times 
Herald,  Dallas,  Texas  75202. 

And . . . 

Wdlch  <Mrt 
chcmglBg  world... 

Tho  Tfawoa  Horcdd 
will  roporl  TOW. 


Weekly  editor 

(Continued  from  page  100) 

Community  group  is  John  Dean, 
former  advertising  director  of 
the  Brooklyn  Eagle,  and  Adver¬ 
tising  manager  of  the  World 
Telegram  and  Sun,  who  joined 
Community  Inc.  as  assistant 
publisher  and  advertising  di¬ 
rector. 

Dean  gets  excited  when  he 
talks  about  the  New  York  de¬ 
partment  store  branches  within 
Community’s  trading  area.  One 
list  shows  15  store  branches, 
and  Dean  believes  in  the  even¬ 
tuality  of  all  major  stores  set¬ 
ting  up  branches. 

What  does  this  mean  for 
weekly  papers?  For  Commu¬ 
nity  papers  it  means  a  pros¬ 
perous  future.  Dean  says  con¬ 
fidently.  “We  are  a  compact 
group  of  papers  (the  only  ABC 
weeklies  in  the  area) — five 
weeklies  in  five  towns  so  close 
that  it  really  makes  one  market 
place  for  shopping  and  for  ad¬ 
vertising.” 

The  future  of  advertising  for 
the  branch  stores,  Dean  be¬ 
lieves,  is  not  with  the  New 
York  morning  dailies,  but  in¬ 
creasingly  with  the  weeklies 
w’hich  he  claims  have  better  at- 
home  readership  and  better  lo¬ 
cal  coverage. 

In  a  household  population 
area  of  27,725,  Community  Inc. 
papers  have  68%  coverage,  ac¬ 
cording  to  1968  ABC  figures. 
The  group’s  total  circulation, 
with  news-stand  sales,  is  23,737, 
a  rise  of  nearly  7,000  from 
1963  all  without  a  circulation 
manager  or  staff. 

Circulation  drives  are  some¬ 
thing  that  Community  has 
avoided,  with  the  exception  of 
sporatic,  small  telephone  can¬ 
vasses. 

Benziger,  not  to  modestly, 
says  the  reason  for  the  circula¬ 
tion  increase  is  “because  we 
have  improved  the  product”.  He 
notes  at  the  same  time  that  a 
circulation  department  is  in  the 
offing. 

There  is  reason  for  boasting. 
The  Roslyn  News  was  second 
only  to  Village  Voice  for 
general  excellence  among 
weeklies  over  3,000  in  the  New 
York  Press  Association’s  1968 
competition.  Community  papers 
have  also  taken  state  awards  for 
editorials,  front  page,  use  of 
pictures,  women’s  section,  and 
a  classified  advertising  section 
(the  “baby”  of  classified  man¬ 
ager  Marianne  O’Neil,  who  be¬ 
gan  with  Community  as  a  clerk- 
typist,  “and  who  turned  out  to 
be  a  “natural  for  classified,” 
Benziger  says). 

As  for  the  future,  the  word 
“improvement”  regins  large  in 
Community  Inc.’s  vocabulary. 


‘Phlugerhaggen’  good 
for  more  than  a  joke 


Torrance  Calif. 
The  scene  was  pure  bedlam. 
More  than  1,000  Rube  Goldberg 
enthusiasts  cheered  and  milled 
around  as  the  three  judges 
stopped  in  front  of  the  last 
entry  in  the  South  Bay  Daily 
Breeze’s  “Build  a  Better 
Phlugerhaggen”  contest. 

The  builder  of  the  last  entry 
was  bedecked  in  wdld  red  wrig 
and  a  laboratory  coat  with 
“Phlugerhaggen  Tech”  embla¬ 
zoned  across  the  back.  He  was 
typical  of  dozens  of  the  contest¬ 
ants  w'ho  had  gathered  in  wild 
dress  for  the  judging. 

He  stepped  up  to  his 
phlugerhaggen  and  began  turn¬ 
ing  a  crank  that  protruded  from 
the  object’s  side.  With  the  turn¬ 
ing  of  the  crank,  a  small  bird 
started  jumping  up  and  down 
on  his  perch,  an  American  flag 
waved  wildly,  a  metal  gong 
clanked  loudly  against  a  giant 
pop  bottle  cap  and  wheels  spun 
in  every  direction. 

The  judges  watched  with 
glazed  eyes  as  the  last  of  the  87 
entries  shouted  noisily  for  at¬ 
tention. 

The  scene  was  the  final  judg¬ 
ing  of  the  wacky  event,  and  the 
culmination  of  a  three-day  ex¬ 
hibit  at  a  regional  shopping 
center  in  the  community.  It  was 
billed  as  the  world’s  first 
phlugerhaggen  building  compe¬ 
tition,  and  had  attracted  entries 
from  as  far  as  2,000  miles 
away. 

Like  many  of  the  most  suc¬ 
cessful  newspaper  promotions, 
it  had  started  almost  by  acci¬ 
dent  and  steamrolled  into  the 
most  successful  community 
event  ever  staged  by  the  Daily 
Breeze. 

“We  started  with  an  age-old 
classified  gimmick,”  said  Jack 
Harpster,  Daily  Breeze  sales 
promotion  manager.  “We  ran 
the  following  ad  under  “Miscel¬ 
laneous  For  Sale’  just  to  see 
what  would  happen.” 

FOR  SALE:  Model  #99 
Phlugerhaggen  with  removable 
flam.  Has  four  uploos  that  re¬ 
verse  to  make  contact  with  the 
lerk.  Standard  zitzen  and 
cloggen  that  revolve  counter¬ 
clockwise.  Riggletoggle  and 
clutchritter  included  if  de¬ 
sired.  Battery  operated  piddle- 
bottom  is  a  bit  w’om  and  gets 
wet,  but  powder  will  correct. 
Krantzer  and  flipingert  just 
overhauled.  Low  on  cash  due 
to  Christmas  spending  and 
must  part  with  this  wonderful 
thing.  Make  offer,  write  box 
288,  care  of  the  Daily  Breeze. 


More  than  175  replies  came 
in,  and  the  Daily  Breeze  de¬ 
cided  to  stage  a  contest  and  see 
who  could  build  the  wackiest 
invention. 

The  contest  was  promoted 
solely  through  in-paper  ads, 
with  contestants  given  five 
weeks  to  build  their  entries.  In¬ 
terest  was  maintained  through¬ 
out  this  period  by  running  pic¬ 
tures  of  some  of  the  inventions 
as  they  developed. 

Entries  started  coming  in  al¬ 
most  immediately,  and  a  junior 
division  was  added  when  it  be¬ 
came  apparent  that  some  of  the 
entrants  were  children. 

Wacky  prizes 

Prizes  were  selected  to  carry 
through  the  unusual  theme:  a 
pair  of  bronzed  sneakers,  a 
year’s  supply  of  peanut  butter, 
a  unicycle,  etc.  First  prize  was 
a  bilious  purple  1955  Chevrolet. 
In  addition  to  the  15  prizes, 
every  contestant  was  sent  an 
official-looking  certificate  mak¬ 
ing  him  a  member  of  the  “South 
Bay  Phlugerhaggen  Builders 
Association.” 

Three  judges  were  selected  to 
decide  the  winners:  Gary 
Owens,  disc  jockey;  Professor 
Julius  Sumner  Miller,  an  un¬ 
orthodox  physics  instructor  who 
had  himself  invented  many 
strange  contraptions  to  prove 


nature’s  laws;  and  John  1  esa- 
toff,  aerospace  graphic  desi;.  ner. 

The  competition  drew  i;,any 
extremely  sophisticated  but 
totally  useless  mechanical  and 
electrical  contraptions.  Mar  y  of 
the  entrants  spent  hundreds  of 
dollars  and  many  hours  on  their 
entries,  “just  for  the  fun  of  it,” 
as  one  builder  stated. 

“Reaction  both  during  and 
after  the  contest  was  amazing,” 
Harpster  said.  “Hundreds  of 
people  wrote  or  phoned  the 
newspaper,  or  stopped  Daily 
Breeze  employees  on  the  street 
to  tell  them  how  much  fun  they 
were  having  following  the  con¬ 
test.” 

“For  us,”  he  said,  “it  ac¬ 
complished  the  objective  of  any 
good  promotion:  the  Daily 
Breeze  was  the  main  topic  of 
conversation  in  our  marketing 
area  for  six  weeks.  We  made 
a  lot  of  friends.” 

• 

Pritchett,  Riccuiti 
top  Ludlow  salesmen 

Chicago 

William  C.  Pritchett  and  Pat 
M.  Ricciuti  were  Ludlow  Typo- 
graph  Company’s  top  salesmen 
for  1968.  Pritchett  captured  the 
firm’s  annual  sales  leadership 
award  for  the  second  successive 
year. 

Second  place  went  to  Ricciuti, 
capping  a  42-year  career  with 
Ludlow  which  ended  with  his 
retirement  at  the  end  of  Febru¬ 
ary.  He  covered  Metropolitan 
New  York  while  Pritchett  han¬ 
dles  sales  in  Delaware,  Mary¬ 
land  and  Virginia.  He  joined 
Ludlow  in  1965. 


A  prizo-winning  air  hog. 
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CONSIDER  WHAT  ONE 
OLD  SHIP  STARTED 
IN  LONC  BEACH 

. . .  and  ^ou  ma^  want  one  foz  ^out  townf 

UP  TO  $V4  BILLION  TO  BE  INVESTED 

in  development  of  the  Long  Beach  shoreline  and  adjacent  area  from  both  public  and 
private  sectors  in  the  next  ten  years.  And  it  all  started  December  9,  1967  with  the 
Queen  Mary’s  last  voyage  to  her  new  home.  While  it’s  difficylt  to  define  which  invest¬ 
ments  were  inspired  by  the  Queen’s  arrival  and  which  were  simply  due  to  the  healthy 
economy-mix  of  our  water,  oil  and  air  industries,  it’s  significant  that  interest  in  Long 
Beach  has  been  tremendously  spurred  by  the  dear  dowager’s  selection  of  Long  Beach 
for  her  new  career. 


The  Queen  Mary  will  debut  in  late  1970,  an  attraction 
estimated  to  draw  over  4  million  visitors  annually. 
And  with  over  400  hotel  rooms,  restaurant  facilities 
for  a  total  of  3,000  patrons,  convention  and  banquet 
rooms,  the  ship  is  such  a  popular  convention  site 
that  reservations  are  now  being  taken  into  1973. 

An  $18-million  shoreline  convention  center.  The 
Pacific  Terrace  Center  includes  a  remodelled  audi¬ 
torium,  the  Arena,  a  100,000  square  foot  exhibit  hall 
and  concert  hall. 

Boise  Cascade  Corporation’s  $40  million  redevelop¬ 


ment  project  on  the  downtown  shoreline  includes  a 
300-room  hotel  and  oceanographic  center. 

Museum  Of  The  Sea  aboard  the  Queen  Mary,  a 
100,000  square  foot,  four-level  public  attraction  cost¬ 
ing  over  $14  million. 

A  new  Main  Library-City  Hall  complex  ...  a  $15 
million  project. 

New  Long  Beach  Airport  terminal  building  and  con¬ 
trol  tower. 

A  total  of  almost  Vi  million  square  feet  of  new 
highrise  office  space  in  little  over  one  year  repre¬ 
senting  an  investment  of  some  $19  million. 


LONG  BEACH,  CALIFORNIA  ...  A  MARKET  APART  FROM  LOS  ANGELES 

coveted  onij^  tke 


Represented  Nationally  by  Sawyer-Ferguson-Walker  Co. 
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S.  1520 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


IX  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


A  BILL 


To  exempt  from  the  antitrust  laws  certain  combinations 
and  arrangements  necessary  for  the  survival  of  failing  news- 
jtapers. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SECTION  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  “Newspaper 
Preser\'ation  Act.” 

DECLARATION  OF  POLICY 

SEC.  2.  In  the  public  interest  of  maintaining  the  historic 
independence  of  the  newspaper  press  in  all  parts  of  the 
United  States,  it  is  hereby  declared  to  be  the  public  policy 
of  the  United  States  to  preserve  the  publication  of  newspapers 
in  any  city,  community,  or  metropolitan  area  where  a  joint 
operating  arrangement  has  been  or  may  be  entered  into  be- 
"^ause  of  economic  distress. 

As  u.sed  in  this  Act — 

The  term  “antitrust  law”  means  the  Federal  Trade  Com¬ 
mission  Act  and  each  statute  defined  by  section  4  thereof 
(15  U.S.C.  44)  as  “Antitrust  Acts”  and  all  amendments  to 
such  Act  and  such  statutes  and  any  other  Acts  in  pari 
materia. 

(2)  The  term  “joint  newspaper  operating  arrangement” 
means  any  contact,  agreement,  joint  venture  (whether  or 
not  incorporated),  or  other  arrangement  entered  into  by  two 
or  more  newspaper  owners  for  the  publication  of  two  or 
more  newspaper  publications,  pursuant  to  which  joint  or 
common  production  facilities  are  established  or  operated  and 
joint  or  unified  action  is  taken  or  agreed  to  be  taken  with 
respect  to  any  one  or  more  of  the  following:  printing;  time, 
method,  and  field  of  publication;  allocation  of  production 
facilities;  distribution;  advertising  solicitation;  circulation 
solicitation;  business  department;  e.stablishment  of  advertis¬ 
ing  rates;  establishment  of  circulation  rates  and  revenue  dis¬ 
tribution. 

(3)  The  term  “newspaper  owner”  means  any  person  w’ho 
owns  or  controls  directly,  or  indirectly  through  separate 
or  subsidiary  corporations,  one  or  more  newspaper  publica¬ 
tions. 

(4)  The  term  “newspaper  publication”  means  a  publica¬ 
tion  produced  on  newsprint  paper  which  is  published  in  one 
or  more  issues  weekly,  and  in  which  a  substantial  portion 
of  the  content  is  devoted  to  the  dissemination  of  news  and 
editorial  opinion. 

(5)  The  term  “failing  newspaper”  means  a  newspaper 
publication  w’hich,  regardless  of  its  ownership  or  affiliations, 
appears  unlikely  to  remain  or  become  a  financially  sound 
publication. 


(6)  The  term  “person”  means  any  individual,  and  any 
partnership,  corporation,  association,  or  other  legal  e^ntity 
existing  under  or  authorized  by  the  law  of  the  United  States, 
any  State  or  possession  of  the  United  States,  the  District  of 
Columbia,  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  or  any  foreign 
country'. 

ANTITRUST  EXEMPTION 

SEC.  4.  (a)  It  shall  not  be  unlawful  under  any  antitrust 
law  for  any  person  to  propose,  enter  into,  perform,  enforce, 
renew,  or  amend  any  joint  newspaper  operating  arrange¬ 
ment  if,  at  the  time  at  which  such  arrangement  is  or  was 
first  entered  into,  not  more  than  one  of  the  newspaper  pub¬ 
lications  involved  in  the  performance  of  such  arrangement 
was  a  publication  other  than  a  failing  newspaper. 

(b)  Nothing  contained  in  this  Act  shall  be  construed  to 
exempt  from  any  antitrust  law  any  predatory  pricing,  any 
predatory  practice,  or  any  other  conduct  in  the  otherwise 
lawful  operations  of  a  joint  newspaper  operating  arrange¬ 
ment  which  would  be  unlawful  under  any  antitrust  law  if 
engaged  in  by  a  single  entity.  Except  as  provided  in  this  Act, 
no  joint  newspaper  operating  arrangement  or  any  part 
thereto  shall  be  exempt  from  any  antitrust  law. 

PREVIOUS  TRANSACTIONS 

SEC.  5.  (a)  Any  civil  action  in  any  district  court  of  the 
United  States  in  which  a  final  judgment  or  decree  has  been 
entered,  under  which  a  joint  newspaper  operating  agreement 
has  been  held  to  be  unlawful  under  any  antitrust  law  shall  be 
reopened  and  reconsidered  upon  application  made  to  such 
court  within  ninety  days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act  by  any  party  to  the  contract,  agreement,  or  arrangement 
by  which  such  joint  operating  agreement  was  placed  in 
effect,  whether  or  not  such  party  was  a  party  to  such  action. 
Upon  the  filing  of  any  such  application  with  respect  to  any 
such  action,  any  final  judgment  or  decree  therefore  entered 
therein/ shall  be  vacated  by  the  court.  The  provisions  of  sec¬ 
tion  4  shall  apply  to  the  determination  of  such  action  by 
such  court  upon  such  reconsideration. 

(b)  The  provisions  of  section  4  shall  apply  to  the  deter¬ 
mination  of  any  civil  or  criminal  action  pending  in  any  dis¬ 
trict  court  of  the  United  States  on  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act  which  it  is  alleged  that  any  such  joint  operating 
agreement  is  unlawful  under  any  antitrust  law. 

SEPARABILITY  PROVISION 

SEC.  6.  If  any  provision  of  this  Act  is  declared  uncon- 
.stitutional,  or  the  applicability  thereof  to  any  person  or 
circumstance  is  held  invalid,  the  validity  of  the  remainder  of 
this  Act,  and  the  applicability  of  such  provision  to  any 
other  person  or  circumstance,  shall  not  be  affected  thereby. 
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What  if  Pontiac  decided  to  build  a  car  like  this?  Pontiac  decided 


y  Leaving  competition  in  the  lurch  is  a  way  of  life  390-hp  V-8.  Floor-mounted,  3-speed  stick  is  standard, 

to  Pontiac's  ingenious  engineers.  And  the  swank  but  there’s  always  the  super-slick,  3-speed  Turbo  Hydra- 

Pontiac  Grand  Prix  parked  on  this  page  ought  to  matic,  if  you  want  to  order  it.  There's  also  an  interior  that 

tell  you  they're  living  up  to  their  image.  Our  '69  Grand  suggests  interplanetary  travel,  and  the  only  other  thing 

Prix  is  so  new,  in  fact,  it’s  based  on  its  very  own,  one-of-  we  can  say  about  it  is  that  it's  also  available  in  leather, 
a-kind  chassis  that  rides  like  it  was  designed  for  cruising.  As  for  the  Grand  Prix  radio  antenna:  Ask  your  Pontiac 

but  built  for  cornering.  That  swooping  hood  (over  six  feet  dealer.  He’s  the  man  to  let  you  in  on  the  automotive 

long,  we  hasten  to  add)  covers  an  equally  impressive  secret  of  the  year. 

department:  350  hp  is  standard,  or  you  can  order  up  to  a  '69— The  year  of  the  Great  Pontiac  Break  Away 

ThB  Wide-Track  Family  for  '09:  Grand  Prix,  Bonnevilla,  Brougham,  Executive,  Catalina,  GTO.  LeMans,  Custom  S,  Temoest  and  Firebird.  Pontiac  Motor  Division 


Norman  Isaacs 

(Continued  from  page  17) 

in  Louisville  or  around  the  country, 
Isaacs  can  be  identified  by  his  ever¬ 
present  bow  tie,  a  habit  picked  up  as  a 
youngster  in  the  back  shop  where  a  four- 
in-hand  tie  would  have  been  in  the  way. 
Or  by  his  colored,  checked,  or  striped 
shirt — always — unless  a  white  one  is 
absolutely  dictated  by  social  circum¬ 
stances. 

At  times.  Norm’s  a  smug  teetotaler 
who  puffs  an  overworked  pipe  and  con¬ 
sumes  gallons  of  coffee  as  he  brags  of 
the  virtue  of  abstinence  from  hard 
drink  and  cigarettes.  Then  at  times 
he’s  an  accomplished  consumer  of 
straight-gin  “martinis”  and  Scotch 
mists  who  bums  enormous  quantities  of 
cigarettes. 

His  relaxation?  Occasionally  some 
poker  (he  plays  mostly  with  priests  and 
professors),  occasionally  a  swing  at 
grass-and-bush  gardening  in  tennis 
shorts  and  faded  Harvard  tee-shirt.  But 
mostly,  it’s  in  front  of  his  ancient  elec¬ 
tric  typewriter,  at  home  in  his  book- 
lined-and-littered  second-floor  den.  (I 
guess  somebody  once  said  that  writing 
memoes  to  the  staff  can  be  relaxing.) 

So  what’s  this  guy’s  bag,  as  the  kids 
would  say? 

First,  foremost,  and  all-consuming, 
it’s  Norm  Isaacs’  devotion  to  newspaper- 
ing.  And  he  frets  constantly  over  its 
future. 


Getting  bright  young  people  into  the 
business  has  been  one  of  his  top  priori¬ 
ties.  (He’s  contributed  here  personally, 
also.  Son  Steve  is  metropolitan  editor 
of  the  Washington  Post;  daughter 
Roberta  is  married  to  John  F.  Mat¬ 
thews  III,  a  Washington  Star  report¬ 
er.) 

Believes  in  the  kids 

Norm  believes  in  the  kids  in  news- 
papering.  Constantly  train  them  and 
drill  them  in  the  basics,  all  the  while 
giving  them  their  heads  and  assigning 
responsible  positions  to  them  the  mo¬ 
ment  they  even  hint  they’re  ready.  And 
don’t  shudder  too  violently  when  the 
young  ones  boot  ’em. 

Integrity.  It’s  an  Isaacs  watchword, 
dating  from  his  early  revulsion  over 
sports  writers  on  the  make  and  take. 
Pay  your  own  way,  and  more,  if  neces¬ 
sary,  he  admonishes.  He’s  been  known  to 
cancel  a  columnist  when  he  found  the 
guy  writing  on  a  commercial  junket. 
All  those  free  goodies  from  manufac¬ 
turers  that  come  to  anyone  in  his  shop 
go  to  one  of  two  places:  back  to  the 
sender  as  “refused”  mail  or  to  the  Salva¬ 
tion  Army  to  be  used  as  prizes  in  fund¬ 
raising  contests. 

Credibility  is  his  most  intense  cur¬ 
rent  concern.  Somehow  the  people  have 
lost  faith  in  what  they  read  these  days. 
Somehow  newspaper  most  urgently 
must  bridge  this  credibility  gap.  Just 
how  to  build  the  bridge?  Norm  isn’t  cer¬ 
tain.  A  newspaper  “ombudsman”  at  the 


local  level  is  one  answer,  which  he  has 
successfully  executed  in  Louisville,  -^ress 
councils?  Maybe.  What  else?  You  c  n  bet 
that  considerable  Isaacs  energy  vdl  be 
directed  toward  finding  the  answt  r..  dur¬ 
ing  the  coming  months  and  years. 

Change  is  a  thread  that  runs  constant 
through  all  of  Norm’s  mental  wander¬ 
ings.  A  change  in  format,  surh  as 
Louisville’s  conversion  to  six  columns.  Or 
a  change  in  content  emphasis  to  make 
newspapers  a  necessity  in  the  eia  of 
television  supremacy  in  covering  spot 
news.  A  change  in  a  reporter’s  beat 
Or  a  change  in  some  silly  rule  of  style 
that  is  outdated  and  probably  didn’t 
mean  much  in  the  firsrt  place. 

Whatever  the  specific.  Norm  is  devot¬ 
ed  to  the  pursuit  of  change  in  his  pro¬ 
fessional  calling.  And  he  sorrows  over 
the  intense  reluctance  of  others  to  see 
its  validity  and  necessity. 

As  one  of  the  old-time  staffer.s  put 
it  recently: 

“For  30  years  I’ve  been  married  to 
two  ladies — my  wife  and  the  newspaper. 
My  wife  has  grown  old  gracefully  with 
me.  The  other  lady  has  changed  into  a 
mini-skirt  and  I  frankly  can’t  under¬ 
stand  her.” 

When  newspaper  fashions  change  in 
the  future,  you’re  certain  to  find  Norm 
Isaacs  out  there  in  front,  as  usual 
ahead  of  the  rest  of  us. 

(George  N.  Gill  is  managing  editor  of 
the  Courier-Journal.) 


Beaton  promoted: 
UPI  general  manager 


Mims  Thomason,  president 
and  chief  executiv’e  officer  of 
United  Pre.ss  International,  has 
named  R.  W.  Beaton  as  vice- 
president  and  general  manager 
of  the  news  ser\’ice. 

Beaton  will  be  transferred  to 
New  York  from  London  where 
he  has  been  vicepresident  and 
general  manager  for  Europe, 
Africa  and  the  Mideast  for  the 
jiast  four  years. 

Thomason  announced  that 
Julius  B.  Humi  would  succeed 
Beaton  as  general  manager 
for  the  operations  directed  out 
of  London. 

Joined  UPI  in  1958 

Beaton,  45,  was  bom  in  Es- 
calon,  Calif.  He  joined  UPI  in 
San  Francisco  in  1948  after  ob¬ 
taining  his  journalism  degree 
from  the  University  of  Califor¬ 
nia.  He  was  manager  of  the 
bureau  in  Fresno,  and  subse¬ 
quently  served  as  a  UPI  gen¬ 
eral  executive  with  responsi¬ 
bility  for  sales  and  subscriber 
relations  in  Southern  Califor¬ 
nia,  Arizona  and  Southern 
Nevada. 

In  1956,  he  became  manager 


of  UPI’s  Southern  Division  in 
Atlanta  and  two  years  later  was 
appointed  Central  Division  man¬ 
ager  in  Chicago.  He  became 
general  business  manager  of 
UPI  in  April,  1962.  He  has 
l)een  a  vicepresident  since 
April,  1963.  In  June.  1965,  he 
was  transferred  to  the  London 
post. 

Began  with  Acme 

Humi,  46,  began  his  career  as 
a  photographer  with  Acme 
Newspictures,  later  absorbed 
by  UPI,  in  1946  in  Rome.  Later 
he  was  newspictures  manager 
for  Italy,  and  general  manager 
of  Italy  with  overall  responsi¬ 
bilities  for  news,  newspictures 
and  business  operations. 

From  Rome,  Humi  went  to 
Frankfurt  where  he  ser\’ed  for 
several  years  as  business  man¬ 
ager  for  Germany.  He  then  was 
appointed  general  European 
newspictures  manager  and  later 
European  business  manager. 

Humi  was  transferred  to 
Rome  two  years  ago  as  man¬ 
ager  for  Italy  and  regional  ex¬ 
ecutive  for  the  Eastern  Medi¬ 
terranean  area. 


Rodaricic  W.  Baafon 


Nikon  field  service 
at  2  sports  events 

Photographers  using  Nikon 
and  and  Nikkormat  cameras  to 
cover  the  Kentucky  Derby  May 
3  and  the  Indianapolis  “500” 
the  week  of  May  26th  will  be 
able  to  get  assistance  from  tech¬ 
nical  representatives  of  Ehren- 
reich  Photo-Optical  Industries 
Inc.  The  EPOI  representatives 
will  be  at  each  event  to  assist 
with  technical  advice  and  also 
lend  Nikon  equipment. 

Jim  Arnet  and  Dwaine  Stanley 
of  EPOI  will  set  up  shop  identi¬ 
fied  by  a  six-foot,  yellow  banner 
reading:  Nikon  Professional 
Photographer  Service. 


NEA  realigns 
its  sales  force 

A  realignment  of  the  field 
forces  of  Newspaper  Enter¬ 
prise  Association  has  been  made 
as  the  result  of  three  appoint¬ 
ments  announced  by  Meade 
Monroe,  vicepresident  and  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  NEA. 

Robert  C.  Hendrich,  manager 
of  NEA’s  Midwest  Division, 
has  been  named  director  of 
marketing  of  Berkley-Small 
Inc.,  of  Mobile,  Ala.,  and  Con¬ 
tinental  Bag  Co.,  Mexico,  Mo., 
both  of  which  companies  were 
acquired  by  NEA  earlier  this 
year. 

Laurin  L.  Smith,  manager  of 
NEA’s  West  Central  Division 
headquartering  in  Dallas,  will 
succeed  Hendrich  in  Chicago  as 
manager  of  an  expanded  Mid¬ 
west  Division. 

Jay  M.  Poynor,  who  has  been 
an  NEA  business  representative 
in  the  West  Central  Division 
for  the  last  two  years  has  been 
named  manager  of  a  Southwest 
Division,  with  headquarters  in 
Dallas. 

Hendrich  will  work  din^tly 
under  Berkley  Thompson,  presi¬ 
dent  of  Berkley-Small  to  in¬ 
crease  sales  of  newsi)aper 
circulation  supplies  and  in  de¬ 
veloping  new  products  and  serv¬ 
ices  to  be  distributed  by  the 
company. 
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The  river  narrows. 

The  flow  of  water  quickens. 

Suddenly,  the  river  bed  drops  and  the  river  spills  and  tumbles  over 
a  time-worn  ledge. 

This  is  famous  Allagash  Falls,  deep  in  the 
Allagash  Wilderness  of  Northern  Maine. 

Until  a  few  months  ago,  this  natural  wonder 
belonged  to  Great  Northern  Paper  Company. 

Today,  it  belongs  to  the  people  of  Maine, 
part  of  a  770-acre  gift  from  Great  Northern. 

Why  such  a  gift.^ 

Two  reasons. 

First,  because  we  feel  an  obligation  to  share  the 
beauty  of  our  woodlands  with  the  public.  That’s  why  we 
welcome  thousands  of  visitors  every  year.  They  come  to 
hunt,  and  fish,  and  hike,  and  look . . .  and  daydream. 

And  because  we  feel  a  particular  obligation  to 
the  citizens  of  the  state  that  has  helped  us  grow  and 
prosper.  As  Governor  Curtis  said  in  accepting  the  gift.  Great  Northern  has  a 
"70-year  record  of  cooperation  with  the  people  of  Maine,” 

Would  you  like  to  know  more  about  Great  Northern’s  conservation  and 
woodlands  recreation  programs?  Write:  Dept.  M2D3,  Great  Northern  Paper 
Company,  522  Fifth  Avenue,  New  \brk,  N.Y.  10036. 


GREAT  NORIHERN 

mipg®  (g«[Fiaiw 

vie  bring  out  the  best  in  the  forest:  paper  for  newspapers,  magazines,  catalogs,  paperback  books,  telephone  directories,  and  special  supplements; 
kraft  linerboard  and  corrugating  medium  for  the  packaging  industry;  and  plywood  for  construction. 


POSITION  PAPERS 


What  U.S.  and  ANPA  say  on  CATV 


A  summary  of  the  Department  of  Justice  presentation  to 
the  Federal  Communications  Commission  on  CATV  rule- 
making  was  signed  by  Richard  TV.  McLaren,  Assistant  At¬ 
torney  General;  Donald  I.  Baker,  Daniel  R.  Hunter  and 
Peter  C.  Carstensen,  attorneys.  The  text  follows: 

*  *  * 

The  Department  of  Justice  is  concerned  that  common  con¬ 
trol  of  competing  mass  media  in  a  local  market  will  result 
in  elimination  of  competition,  as  well  as  inhibition  of  tech¬ 
nical  development  in  new  fields. 

A  CATV  system  can  provide  significant  competition  to 
existing  local  mass  media,  particularly  if  it  is  permitted  to 
engage  in  program  origination  and  accept  advertising — two 
developments  we  believe  would  be  in  the  public  interest. 

Therefore,  the  Department  concurs  in  the  Commission 
proposal  to  prohibit  any  local  television  station  from  owning 
a  CATV  system  in  the  same  market;  and  we  recommend  that 
the  same  principles  be  applied  to  newspaper  ownership  of 
a  CATV  system  in  the  same  market. 

Because  radio  stations  have  less  market  power  than  tele¬ 
vision  stations  and  newspapers,  radio  licensees  without  other 
media  interests  need  not  be  included  in  such  a  ban,  but  we 
suggest  that  the  Commission  investigate  this  area  further. 
The  Department  would  stress  that  such  limitations  on  own¬ 
ership  are  needed  to  insure  that  healthy  and  vigorous  com¬ 
petition  occurs  in  markets  w’here  entry  is  severely  limited 
and  the  competitive  alternatives  are  necessarily  few  in 
number. 

It  must,  however,  be  recognized  that  such  limitations  on 
ownership  are  unusual  restrictions  on  business  activity.  They 
therefore  should  be  applied  only  to  CATV  ownership  by 
directly  competing  media  in  the  same  markets. 

Nothing  should  prohibit  television  licensees  (except  per¬ 
haps  networks)  or  newspapers  from  owming  CATV  systems 
in  other  markets  w’here  they  have  no  existing  media  interests, 
subject,  of  course,  to  such  group  ownership  limitations  as 
the  Commission  might  find  to  be  in  the  public  interest. 

*  *  * 


The  full  statement  of  the  Department  of  Justice  coyitained 
the  following  observations  and  comments  on  the  ownership 
of  C.ATV  systems  by  newspapers  in  the  same  market: 

*  *  * 

A  CATV  system  and  a  newspaper  operating  in  the  same 
market  may  w'ell  be  directly  competitive  for  various  types 
of  local  new’S  and  advertising  .  .  . 

Newspapers  tend  to  dominate  the  market  for  local  adver¬ 
tising;  the  local  newspaper  in  a  one  pajier  city  will  tend  to 
hav^e  over  60%  of  all  local  advertising  revenues.  Even  in 
cities  w'ith  more  than  one  newspaper,  the  market  share  of 
each  paper  wnll  generally  be  substantial  and  will  represent 
considerable  market  power  in  the  local  advertising  market. 
Hence,  common  control  of  a  newspaper  and  CATV  in  the 
same  community  represents  substantial  foreclosure  in  the 
market  for  local  advertising  and  eliminates  development  of 
potential  independent  alternative  advertising  media. 

In  addition,  as  the  Commission  has  noted,  CATV  systems 
have  very  good  potential  for  facsimile  reproduction.  This 
technologj'  has  not  yet  been  put  to  commercial  use.  Vigorous 
independent  CATV  ownership  is  the  most  likely  method  of 
producing  rapid  advances  in  this  novel  field,  which  promi.ses 
to  reduce  two  of  the  major  barriers  to  newspaper  competition 
(i.e.,  printing  and  distribution  of  copy).  It  w’ould  indeed  be 
unfortunate  if  existing  publishers  were  to  control  this  source 
of  potential  competition  and  possibly  frustrate  potential  in¬ 
novations  in,  or  restrict  access  to,  methods  of  promoting 
the  widest  possible  dissemination  of  information. 
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The  position  of  the  American  Newspaper  Publishers  ilg- 
sociation  on  CATV  development  was  stated  to  the  FCC  by' 
Arthur  B.  Hanson,  general  counsel.  It  follows,  in  part: 

«  *  « 

In  the  absence  of  specific  legislative  authority,  ANPA  is 
opposed  to  any  assertion  of  regulatory  authority  by  the  FCC 
over  CATV  systems  writh  respect  to  compulsory  program 
origination,  the  imposition  of  policies  with  respect  to  pro¬ 
gram  content  or  services,  or  the  regulation  of  advertising 
or  sponsorship  of  originated  programs  .  •  . 

At  the  present  time,  CATV  systems  generally  do  not 
originate  programming.  Whether  this  w'ould  be  in  the  public 
interest  is  not  the  issue  here.  Rather,  the  question  is  whether 
a  federal  agency  by  regulation  should  require  all  CATV 
systems,  with  unimportant  exceptions,  to  dedicate  one  channel 
for  program  origination  primarily  as  a  local  outlet.  ANP.4 
is  opposed  to  such  compulsion  by  agency  order. 

Likewise,  ANPA  would  be  opposed  to  a  rule  which  pro¬ 
hibited  CATV  systems  from  originating  programs.  The  per¬ 
son  best  qualified  to  ascertain  whether  local  origination  is 
needed  in  a  community  is  the  CATV  operator.  Where  such 
need  exists,  competition  in  the  marketplace  will  provide  a 
better  response  than  government  regulation. 

ANPA  also  opposes  any  regulation  of  advertising  or  any 
other  form  of  rate  regulation  or  regulation  of  financial  sup¬ 
port  for  a  CATV  service.  The  FCC  has  no  authority  to  regu¬ 
late  rates  for  broadcasting,  and  it  would  be  an  anomaly  to 
assert  such  regulation  over  a  CATV  system  which  is  ancillary 
to  a  television  service.  Indeed,  it  would  be  grossly  arbitrary 
to  compel  CATV  systems  to  originate  programs  and  at  the 
same  time  provide  that  financial  support  for  that  would 
prohibited  .  .  . 

The  Commission  is  proposing  to  prohibit  the  cro.ss-owner- 
ship  of  CATV  and  television  stations  in  the  tv  station’s 
market,  measured  by  its  Grade  B  contour  or  a  zone  with 
the  radius  of  from  35  to  60  miles.  The  cross-ownership  of 
CATV  systems  and  other  broadcasting  stations,  am  and  fni, 
may  also  be  prohibited  in  the  same  community.  Although 
no  action  is  posed  specifically  with  respect  to  newspaper 
ownership  of  CATV  systems  in  the  newspaper’s  market, 
the  question:  “What  consideration,  if  any,  should  Ire  given 
to  ownership  of  other  local  media,  such  as  newspapers.” 
It  is  not  assumed  that  this  statement  constitutes  a  rule- 
making  proposal;  neither  are  there  any  available  assurances 
that  it  would  not  be  a  subject  on  which  rule-making  might 
be  attempted. 

In  any  event,  it  is  the  position  of  ANPA  that  the  above- 
quoted  statement  is  inadequate  as  due  notice  of  the  text  or 
substance  of  a  proposed  regulation  on  the  ownership  of  CATV 
systems  by  newspapers  or  as  an  indication  that  the  FCC 
intends  to  adopt  any  regulation  on  this  subject. 

ANPA  is  currently  in  the  process  of  gathering  information 
and  data  on  CATV  systems  w’hich  are  owned  or  leased  by 
newspapers.  Generally,  it  is  believed  that  newspaper-owned 
CATV  systems  are  not  operated  within  the  new’spaper’s 
market.  It  is  anticipated  that  this  pattern  may  change  ir 
the  future,  and  with  the  development  of  cable  dlsseminatior 
systems,  it  is  further  anticipated  that  news  dissemination 
by  newspaper  will  utilize  cable  systems  as  a  different  das? 
of  service  from  that  presently  identified  with  CATV. 

In  short,  it  must  be  contemplated  that  newspapers  wil’ 
own  and  operate  CATV  systems  as  presently  structured,  that 
new'spapers  will  lease  lines  in  wired  dissemination  sy  stems 
and  that  newspapers  will  own  or  operate  or  lease  ebanneb 
for  news  dissemination  whether  or  not  ancillary  to  teb  visior. 
broadcasting  service.  For  these  reasons,  it  would  be  clearly 
inadvisable  and  premature,  if  not  superficial,  to  consider  or 
adopt  any  regulation  at  this  stage  of  the  proceeding  with 
respect  to  cross-ownership  of  newspapers  and  CATV  systems, 
and  it  is  doubted  that  there  is  any  factual  basis  for  the 
consideration  of  this  subject. 
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America’s  fastest-growing 
nationai  coiorgravure  magazine 


The  most  popular  features  section  wherever  studied. 
Typical  of  the  consistently  high  readership  achieved 
by  Family  Weekly  are  the  results  of  these  recent 
newspaper  surveys. 

—In  California— 

Family  Weekly  FIRST  in  "regularly  read"  content 
—In  Alabama- 

Family  Weekly  SECOND  only  to^local  page  one  news 
—In  Oklahoma- 

Family  Weekly  1  st  or  2nd  choice  of  85%  audience 


More  Than  6,000,000  Circulation  Every  Week-End 

For  information  about  the  significant  values  that  Family  Weekly 
develops  for  subscribing  newspapers,  visit  us  at  our  hospitality  suite  in  the 
Waldorf  or  at  our  New  York  headquarters  during  the  ANPA  convention. 


Family  Weekly 


Publisher:  MORTON  FRANK 

641  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York,  N.Y.  10022 
(212)  935-4100 


President:  LEONARD  S.  DAVIDOW 

1727  S.  Indiana  Ave.,  Chicago,  III.  60616 
(312)  922-9467 


Gallagher  advocates 
‘tough’  objectivity 


WASHINGTON  BUREAU  of  the  Associated  Press  has  had  some 
personnel  changes,  following  the  retirement  of  William  L.  Beale  Jr. 
as  chief.  Pictured  are  Marvin  L.  Arrowsmith,  new  chief  of  bureau; 
and  his  assistant,  Preston  R.  (Ray)  Stephans,  at  right;  Sid  Hurlburt, 
regional  staff  chief;  Barry  Stroup,  newsphotos;  and  Gaylord  Shaw, 
special  assignment  team  supervisor,  in  the  rear. 


Athens,  O. 

“He  will  not  win  your  popu¬ 
larity.  He  will  sometimes  alien¬ 
ate  his  friends.  Brickbats  will 
be  frequent  because  he  will  be 
attacked  by  all  sides.  Reporting 
will  be  much  more  difficult  and 
painstaking  because  ‘objective’ 
reporting  demands  more  effort.” 

Thus  did  Wes  Gallagher, 
Associate  Press  manager  com¬ 
ment  in  his  address  (April  11) 
to  Ohio  State  University’s  stu¬ 
dents  of  journalism,  at  the  pres¬ 
entation  of  the  Carr  Van  Anda 
Awards. 

Gallagher,  one  of  the  five  re¬ 
cipients  of  the  award,  gave  his 
goals,  his  warnings,  and  his 
analyses  to  his  audience  on 
“Objective  Reporting  in  a  Sub¬ 
jective  World.” 

Admitting  that  to  be  ob¬ 
jective  in  journalism  is  a  pos¬ 
sible,  if  difficult,  task,  it  must  be 
objective  in  order  to  survive. 
He  is  hopeful  that  youth,  with 
its  rebellious  approach  to  ma¬ 
terialism  and  the  status  quo 
will  find  objective  journalism 
attractive  and  appealing. 

It  will  pit  you  against  the 
establishment,”  he  said,  “Wheth¬ 
er  it  be  the  establishment  of 
the  right  or  the  left.  It  will  pit 
you  against  prejudice  .  .  . 
against  extremi.sts  or  any  sort. 
It  will  pit  you  against  the  ad¬ 
vocates  of  any  cause  who  yell 
loudly  for  objective  reporting, 
but  who  really  want  propagan¬ 
dists  for  their  own  side.” 

'  His  practical  approach  to  ob¬ 
jectivity  is  simply  that  the 
reporter  seek  to  be  fair,  to  his 
readers  or  li.steners  by  being 
accurate  and  perceptive  enough 
to  gather  all  the  facts  .  ,  .  Es¬ 
sentially,  Gallagher  said,  the  re¬ 
porter  should  be  .sure  in  his 
journalistic  conscience. 

Gallagher  cited  this  example 
of  irresponsible  journalism  in 
an  approach  to  a  news  storj': 
“The  other  day  one  paper  ran 
across  the  top  of  the  front  page 
a  series  of  pictures  of  senators 
listening  to  Secretary  of  State 
Rogers.  The  caption  said  the 
senators  were  listening  ‘skep¬ 
tically’  to  the  Secretary  of 
State. 

“How  you  picture  a  ‘skep¬ 
tical’  listener,  short  of  having 
him  thumb  his  nose,  I  don’t 
know.  The  pictures,  as  might  be 
expected,  just  showed  .senators 
listening.  The  story  in  the  same 
paper  said  that  the  listening 
senators  had  been  sympathetic 
to  the  Secretary  of  State  and 
particularly  pleased  about  his 


statement  on  Vietnam.  So  on 
top  of  having  an  opinionated 
caption,  we  have  a  story  in  the 
same  paper  contradicting  the 
caption.” 

In  noting  what  he  considers 
a  serious  malady,  he  declared, 
“the  deadliest  sin  in  the  pro- 
fe.ssion  and  the  mo.st  harmful 
is  for  the  reporter  to  come  to 
believe  in  his  infallibility.”  “It 
is  a  sin,”  he  added  “which  af¬ 
flicts  all  reporters  at  one  time 
or  another  and  is  endemic 
among  columnists.” 

“For  the  good  of  his  craft  the 
journalist  is  called  upon  to  sub¬ 
merge  his  per.sonal  prejudices 
and  to  resi.st  the  natural  human 
tendency  to  choose  up  sides — 
to  be  on  the  side  of  the  good 
guys  in  the  white  hats  .  .  .” 

Gallagher  tried  to  emphasize 
that  being  objective  does  not 
mean  mechanical  or  sterile  re¬ 
porting. 

“It  means  instead  tough  re¬ 
porting  and  editing,”  he  de¬ 
clared. 

In  closing,  he  remarked  that 
the  true  reporter  can  be  on  no 
man’s  team.  He  must  be  his  own 
man  and  true  to  his  profession. 

Gallagher  was  cited  for  “his 
organization’s  unexcelled  world¬ 
wide  news  coverage  which  pro¬ 
vides  the  people  of  America  on 
a  24-hour-a-day  basis  knowledge 
of  all  events  in  all  countries 
as  far  as  is  humanly  possible, 
and  for  his  high  standards  of 
journalism  which  have  contin¬ 
ued  to  improve  the  Associated 
Press  Report,  and  for  his  ex¬ 
tension  of  AP  endeavors  into 
new  types  of  reporting  and  pres¬ 
entation  of  news  and  photos, 
and  for  his  direction  of  the  AP 
into  such  new  areas  as  truly 
international  business  report¬ 
ing,  production  of  news  reports 
in  book  form,  and  for  the  gen¬ 
eral  esprit  de  corps  which  mo¬ 
tivates  this  great  news  gather¬ 
ing  organization.” 

• 

Colt  sucreedg  Lyon 
at  Cigar  Institute 

Ted  Cott  has  been  named 
executive  director  of  the  Cigar 
Institute  of  America,  succeeding 
the  late  Walter  Lyon.  Mr.  Cott 
had  been  associate  director  of 
the  Institute. 

Prior  to  joining  the  Institute 
in  1967  Cott  headed  his  owm 
public  relations  firm.  Project 
PR,  and  formerly  was  an  ac¬ 
count  executive  with  Ruder  & 
Finn  Inc. 


Officers  named 
at  Toledo  Blade; 
Willey  president 

The  board  of  directors  of  To¬ 
ledo  Blade  Co.  elected  John  D. 
Willey  as  president  and  Ralph 
F.  Peshek  as  treasurer.  Harold 
O.  Davis  was  named  director 
of  finance. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of 
stockholders,  Bernard  R.  Baker 
and  Newell  Kest  were  elected 
directors  of  the  company. 

Paul  Block  Jr.,  who  succeed- 
e«l  the  late  Grove  Patterson  as 
president  in  1956,  will  continue 
as  publisher  of  the  Blade. 

Willey,  who  replaces  Block  as 
president,  has  been  with  the 
Blade  since  1946.  He  began  his 
career  here  as  a  reporter,  and 
subsequently  served  as  city  edi¬ 
tor,  assistant  managing  editor, 
public  relations  director,  assis¬ 
tant  to  the  publishers,  and 
treasurer.  He  has  been  associate 
publisher  of  the  Blade  since 
1965. 

Before  coming  to  the  Blade, 
Willey  served  as  an  air  force 
officer  in  China  and  India. 

Peshek  came  to  the  Blade  in 
1955  and  has  served  as  business 
office  manager,  controller,  and 
assistant  secretary  -  treasurer. 

Davis  started  with  The  Blade 
in  1963  as  assistant  controller 
and  was  elected  assistant  treas¬ 
urer  in  1967. 

Baker,  a  partner  in  the  law 
firm  of  Boxell,  Bebout,  Torbet 
&  Baker,  was  elected  secretary 
of  the  Blade  in  1962. 


Kest  served  in  the  circulatioa 
<lepartments  of  the  Blade  and 
the  Toledo  Times  before  moving 
to  New  York  in  1957  to  direct 
home  delivery  of  the  New  York 
Mirror. 

In  1961  he  transferred  to  the 
Philadelphia  Daily  News  as  as¬ 
sistant  circulation  manager.  Re 
was  appointed  circulation  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Blade  in  1964. 

•  < 

Washington  National 
assets  in  big  rise 

Evanston,  III 

Washington  National  lnsu> 
ance,  specialists  in  newspaper 
insurance,  reports  that  it  hu 
drawm  close  to  the  half  billioa 
dollar  mark  in  assets  with  a 
gain  of  more  than  $28  million 
in  1968.  The  firm’s  assets  are 
now  $493,097,078. 

The  firm  is  one  of  the  leading 
underwriters  of  subscriber  and 
newspaperboy  insurance  pro¬ 
grams,  which  department  is 
headed  by  Bud  Reedy,  sales 
manager. 

Paper  pays  fine 

Vancouver,  B.  C. 

Fines  totalling  $1,500  were 
paid  by  the  hippie  newspaper  | 
Georgia  Straight,  its  publisher' 
and  a  writer  only  minutes  l)efore  i 
the  time  for  payment  expired.^ 
Publisher  Dan  McLeod  and) 
w’riter  Robert  Cummings  were 
each  fined  $250  and  the  paper 
$1,000  by  Judge  C.  W.  Morrow 
in  County  Court.  The  judge  had 
found  them  guilty  of  publishing 
a  defamatory  libel  against  > 
magistrate  following  his  judg¬ 
ment  in  a  loitering  case. 
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Technical  Writers: 


Give  your  career  a  shove 

in  a  new  direction:  Programming 

Documentation  at  IBM. 


If  you're  the  kind  of  writer  who  has 
an  analytical,  logical  mind,  consider 
Programming  Documentation. 

It's  a  challenging  writing  field  that's 
growing  as  fast  as  programming  itself. 

What  you'd  do. 

You'd  gather  information  about 
computer  programs  and  their  appli¬ 
cations,  make  a  full  analysis  of  this 
material,  then  write  clear,  accurate 
descriptions  for  publication. 

Programming  systems  need  clear 
and  complete  documentation  to  ed¬ 
ucate  programmers  and  customers. 

If  you  qualify,  you'd  work  at  IBM's 
Mohansic  Laboratory  in  Yorktown 
Heights,  New  York,  located  40  miles 
north  of  New  York  City  in  Westchester 
County. 


Work  in  a  stimulating  atmosphere. 

This  is  the  laboratory  which  devel¬ 
ops  new  programming  systems,  then 
demonstrates  their  technical  feasibil¬ 
ity.  You  should  have  a  Bachelor's 
degree  and  professional  writing  ex¬ 
perience  with  a  newspaper,  magazine 
or  technical  publication. 

Join  a  growth  industry. 

Today's  major  growth  industry  is 
information  handling  and  control. 
And  IBM  is  a  leader  in  that  field.  This 
growth  environment  can  help  bring 
out  the  best  of  your  talents  and  abili¬ 
ties.  Because  in  a  growth  company 
like  IBM,  you  must  work  constantly 
toward  greater  achievement.  This 
means  more  opportunities  to  achieve 
distinction  and  personal  recognition. 


So,  if  you're  a  problem-solver  who 
wants  a  personal  sense  of  achieve¬ 
ment  and  recognition  for  your  hard 
work  in  an  exciting'growth  company, 
consider  IBM. 

Call  or  write. 

See  where  this  new  direction  can 
lead.  Call  Ed  Seltzer  at  (914)  245-6000, 
collect.  Or,  send  him  a  brief  letter  or 
resume.  His  address  is  Dept.  CD1092, 
IBM  Corporation,  2651  Strang  Blvd., 
Yorktown  Heights,  New  York  10598. 

An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer 

IBM 


THE  RIDDER  FAMILY  TREE 


Bernard  H.  Ridder 
Chairman  of  the  Board 
Ridder  Publications,  Inc. 


HERMAN  RIDDER 
(Deceased) 


Joseph  E.  Ridder 
(Deceased) 


Victor  F.  Ridder 
(Deceased) 


Herman  H,  Ridder 
President 

Ridder  Publications,  Inc. 
Publisher 

Independent,  Press-Telegram 
Long  Beach,  California 

Bernard  H.  Ridder,  Jr. 
President 

Northwest  Publications,  Inc. 
Publisher 

Dispatch,  Pioneer-Press 
St.  Paul,  Minnesota 

Joseph  B.  Ridder 
Publisher 
Mercury-News 
San  Jose,  California 

Daniel  H.  Ridder 
Co-Publisher 

Independent,  Press-Telegram 
Long  Beach,  California 


Bernard  J.  Ridder 
President 

Twin  Coast  Newspapers,  Inc. 

Publisher 

Star  News 

Pasadena,  California 

Eric  Ridder 
Publisher 

Journal  of  Commerce 
New  York 

Gretchen  (Mrs.  S.  R.)  Mattison 


Walter  B.  Ridder 
Publisher 
Post  Tribune 
Gary,  Indiana 
Chief 

Washington  Bureau 

Robert  B.  Ridder 
Chairman  of  the  Board 
WCCO  Radio  &  Television 
Minneapolis,  Minnesota 


Paul  Anthony 
Business  Manager 
Mercury-News 
San  Jose,  California 


Bernard  J.,  Jr. 

Business  Manager 
Independent,  Press-Telegram 
Long  Beach,  California 

Lawrence  Michael 
Business  Manager 
Dispatch,  Pioneer-Press 
St.  Paul,  Minnesota 

Eric,  Jr. 

Assistant  Business  Manager 
Journal  of  Commerce 
Phillipsburg,  New  Jersey 

Mark  Henry 
Assistant  to  Publisher 
Post  Tribune 
Gary,  Indiana 


‘Dynastic’  Ridder  clan  gathers — 40  strong 


The  Ev’erglades  Club  in  Palm 
Beach,  Florida,  was  the  scene 
of  a  family  gathering  on  March 
20  that  w’as  newsworthy  in 
several  respects. 

It  was  the  86th  birthday  of 
the  “head  of  the  family” — 
Bernard  H.  Ridder. 


It  was  also  the  annual  meet¬ 
ing  of  Ridder  Publications  Inc., 
of  which  .Mr.  Ridder  is  chair¬ 
man.  (“It’s  been  held  on  my 
birthday  for  many  years.”) 

.\mong  those  present,  he  told 
E&P  this  week,  were  “40  or  42” 
members  of  the  family. 


The  Ridders,  he  observed  in 
this  telephone  interview,  com¬ 
prise  “a  dynastic  family”  that 
has  a  rightful  claim  to  distinc¬ 
tion  in  Journalism,  l>ecause  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  the  second,  third, 
and  fourth  generation  remain 
active  in  the  business  of  pub- 

EDITOR  ac  P 


lishing  newspapers  from  coast 
to  coast. 

Founder  of  the  Ridder  or¬ 
ganization  was  Herman  Kidder, 
who  established  the  Geiman- 
language  newspaper  for  New 
York’s  immigrants,  the  Sfnats- 
(Continued  on  next  pntje) 
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leitung  &  Herald.  He  also  par¬ 
ticipated  in  the  formation  of  the 
Associated  Press  and  served  as 
its  president. 

Bernard  Ridder,  the  only  sur- 
rivor  of  Herman’s  three  sons, 
was  four  years  old  when  the 
American  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association  came  into  ex¬ 
istence  in  1887  and  he  proudly 
recalled  that  he  had  attended  at 
least  f).')  of  its  conventions. 

“In  the  early  days,”  the  chief 
of  the  Ridder  group  said,  “you 
might  say  we  ‘kept’  the  ANPA 
and  some  other  newspaper  or¬ 
ganizations  by  our  suppor*  ’ 

No,  Ridder  said,  he  wouldn’t 
he  attending  this  year’s  ANPA 
meetings. 

Perhaps  his  finest  hour  in  the 
organization  occurred  when  he 
saw  the  convention  of  1907  elect 
his  father,  a  foreign-language 
newspaper  publisher,  to  the 
presidency. 

Professor  Edwin  Emery  de¬ 
scribes  the  event  in  his  history 
of  the  .ANP.A.  After  noting  that 
Herman  Ridder  had  been  in  the 
forefront  at  every  meeting  with 
ioeas  for  advancing  the  tech¬ 
nology  of  the  publi.shing  busi¬ 
ness,  Emery  records: 

“In  1907  came  an  extremely 
rare  event  in  .ANPA  history,  an 
election  contest  on  the  floor  of 
the  convention.  It  brought  to 
the  presidency  one  of  the  as¬ 
sociation’s  most  dynamic  figures, 
Herman  Ridder,  owner-manager 
of  the  New  York  Staats-Zeitung. 
Ridder,  who  had  worked  his  way 
up  to  control  of  that  influential 
foreign  language  paper,  served 
as  president  until  1911,  and  led 
the  association’s  newsprint 
tariff  battle.”  (The  price  of 
newsprint  had  risen  from  $35 
to  $49  a  ton.) 

Ridder  got  61  votes  to  47  cast 
for  .A.  A.  McCormick  of  the 
Indianapolis  Star. 

Following  in  his  father’s  foot¬ 
steps,  Victor  F.  Ridder  l)ecame 
active  in  ANPA  affairs,  espe¬ 
cially  in  behalf  of  printing 
trades  schools,  press  rates  in 
communications  services,  and 
protection  against  censorship. 

The  late  .Joseph  E.  Ridder  also 
was  active  in  ANPA. 

Before  he  worked  for  his 
father  on  the  Staats-Zeitung, 
young  Bernard  served  his  ap¬ 
prenticeship  on  the  Brooklyn 
Eagle,  then  in  its  glory  days. 
After  10  years  on  his  father’s 
paper  he  joined  with  his 
brothers  to  buy  the  New  York 
lourval  of  Commerce  and  the 
Sf.  Paul  Dispatch -Pioneer  Press 
>0  1927.  Thus  began  the  Ridder 
’wpire  that  added  its  latest 
B*mh*-i‘  last  week — the  Ptmlder 
(Colo.)  Daily  Camera. 


Ridder  group  buys 
Boulder  Daily  Camera 


Bovlder,  Colo. 

The  Daily  Camera  has  been 
purchased  by  Ridder  Publica¬ 
tions,  Inc. 

Announcement  of  agreement 
in  principle  to  the  sale  of  Boul¬ 
der  Publishing,  Inc.,  the  parent 
firm  of  the  Daily  Camera,  was 
made  by  the  members  of  the 
Paddock  and  Monroe  families, 
present  owners  of  the  newspa¬ 
per. 

No  changes  in  the  operation 
or  the  management  of  the  Daily 
Camera  are  planned.  Lu  P. 
Monroe  has  been  named  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  paper,  a  position 
that  has  been  vacant.  He  has 
been  general  manager.  Lau¬ 
rence  T.  Paddock  will  continue 
as  editor.  All  other  employes  of 
the  company  will  be  retained. 

Ridder  Publications  owns 
newspapers  in  California,  the 
Midwest  and  the  East. 

B.  H.  “Bemie”  Ridder  Jr.,  of 
St.  Paul,  vicepresident  of  the 
firm,  said  that  “the  organiza¬ 
tion  is  extremely  happy  to  have 
the  opportunity  to  acquire  an 
outstanding  newspaper  in  a 
community  with  such  a  vibrant 
future.  The  Camera  is  a  first 
class  newspaper,  and  our  or¬ 
ganization  plans  to  continue 
the  operation  as  it  has  been.” 

The  Camera,  published  eve¬ 
ning  and  Sunday,  has  a  circula¬ 
tion  of  18,000. 

The  Ridder  organization’s 
philosophy  of  newspaper  opera¬ 
tion  is  one  of  complete  local 
autonomy,  he  added.  “All  de¬ 
cisions  affecting  the  editorial 
policy  and  the  news  content  of 
the  Daily  Camera,  as  well  as 
matters  relating  to  the  com¬ 
munity  of  Bouhier  and  its  en¬ 
virons,  will  continue  to  be  made 
locally,”  Ridder  said. 

Stockhohlers  in  the  Daily 
Camera  have  been  Monroe, 
Paddock,  Mrs.  A.  A.  Paddock, 
John  R.  Paddock,  William  L. 
Paddock,  Arlene  M.  Neill  and 
the  estates  of  the  late  Dr. 
Charles  A.  Monroe  and  the  late 
Charles  A.  Monroe  Jr.  The 
newspaper  has  been  a  family 
owned  operation  since  it  was 
purchased  in  1892  by  Lucius  C. 
Paddock  and  his  father-in-law, 
Valentine  Putsch,  about  a  year 
after  the  newspaper  had  be¬ 
come  a  daily  publication.  All  of 
the  stockholders  are  descend¬ 
ants  of  L.  C.  Paddock. 

Lu  Monroe  said  that  during 
the  negotiations  leading  to  the 
sale  “I  have  ha<l  the  pleasure 
and  privilege  of  visiting  with 
many  of  the  finest  newspai>er 


people  in  the  countr>'  and  I 
could  not  be  happier  or  more 
pleased  than  to  have  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  association  with  Rid¬ 
der  Publications.” 

Monroe  has  been  active  in  the 
management  of  the  Daily  Cam¬ 
era  for  more  than  40  years.  The 
position  of  publisher  has  been 
vacant  since  the  death  in  No¬ 
vember,  1961,  of  A.  A.  Pad- 
dock,  who  had  succeeded  his 
father  as  editor  and  publisher 
of  the  pai)er.  Laurence  Paddock 
has  been  editor  since  Jan.  1, 
1960. 

• 

Publisher  buys 
stamp  hobby  paper 

SiPNEY,  O. 

Another  weekly  hobby  news¬ 
paper  was  acquired  by  the 
Sidney  Daily  News  recently 
with  the  pui'chase  of  Lhin’s 
Weekly  Statnp  News,  it  was  an¬ 
nounced  by  J.  Oliver  Amos, 
president  of  Sidney  Printing 
and  Publishing  Company.  Linn’s 
Weekly  has  70,000  circulation. 
It  has  been  printed  in  the  Sidney 
News  publi.shing  plant  since 
1942. 

The  Sidney  Daily  News  also 
owns  Coin  World  with  130,000 
circulation  and  Gun  Week  with 
35,000  circulation.  Two  monthly 
magazines.  World  Coins  and 
Numismatic  Scrapbook,  with 
25,000  circulation,  are  edited  and 
published  by  the  same  firm. 

“Newsroom”  reeeives 
second  Font  ^raiit 

San  Francisco 

A  new  Ford  Foundation  grant 
will  enable  KQEI),  educational 
television  station  here,  to  con¬ 
tinue  its  nightly  hour  -  long 
“Newsroom”  program  for  an¬ 
other  year,  it  is  announced  here. 

The  program  succeetled  a 
similar  telecast  developed  dur¬ 
ing  the  San  Francisco  news¬ 
paper  strike.  It  became  a  regu¬ 
lar  feature  in  September,  1968, 
following  a  $742,900  Ford  grant. 
The  new  grant  is  for  $748,400 
and  is  part  of  a  $5  million  Ford 
Foundation  grant  for  new  tele¬ 
vision  programming. 

• 

Dividend  raised 

The  Board  of  Directors  of 
Ogilvy  &  Mather  International 
Inc.  vote<l  to  increase  the  regu¬ 
lar  quarterly  dividend  from 
12 ‘/if  to  15f  per  share,  payable 
on  May  ‘29  to  shareholders  of 
record  as  of  May  12,  1969. 
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Anderson,  S.  C. 
gets  new  daily 

Anderson,  S.C. 

A  new  morning  daily — the 
News  Leader — will  begin  publi¬ 
cation  here  May  15. 

Roy  A.  Ethridge,  publisher 
and  president  of  News  Leader 
Publishing  Co.  Inc.,  said  the 
new  publication  will  publish 
seven  days  a  week,  and  will  be 
printed  by  photo-offset.  Half  of 
a  paid  circulation  goal  of  10,000 
by  the  time  the  maiden  issue 
rolls  off  the  press  already  has 
been  reached,  he  said. 

When  the  News  Leader  begins 
publication,  Anderson  will  be 
the  only  city  in  South  Carolina 
with  competing  daily  newspa- 
I)ers. 

Ander.son’s  population  is 
about  40,000,  and  the  county’s 
is  100,000.  Seven  adjoining 
counties  which  the  new  new.s- 
paper  will  serve  have  a  com¬ 
bined  population  of  about  200,- 
000. 

Present  daily  newspapers  in 
Anderson  include  the  hidepen- 
dent  (morning)  and  the  Daily 
.Mail  (evening). 

“For  the  sake  of  American 
journalism,”  Ethridge  said,  “I 
hope  the  News  Leader  will  re¬ 
vive  the  old  spirit  of  competi¬ 
tion  in  the  newspaper  publish¬ 
ing  industry.” 

Ethridge  also  is  publisher  of 
the  weekly  Anderson  Free 
Press,  which  will  continue  to 
publish  each  Thursday. 

• 

Iiigersoll  appointH 
Toomey  as  publisher 

Fall  River,  Mass. 

Ralph  Ingersoll,  president  of 
Northeast  Publishing,  Inc.,  has 
announced  the  appointment  of 
Dennis  T.  Toomey  as  publisher 
of  the  Fall  River  Herald  News 
and  his  election  as  vicepresi¬ 
dent  of  the  publishing  corpora¬ 
tion.  Toomey  .has  been  general 
manager  of  the  Herald  News 
since  November,  1965. 

Edward  J.  Delaney  has  re¬ 
tired  as  editor  of  the  Herald 
News.  He  held  the  position  for 
31  years. 

Toomey  announced  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  Thomas  K.  Brind¬ 
ley  as  managing  editor.  He  has 
been  news  editor  since  1946. 

• 

Managing  editor 

Decatiir,  III. 

Jerry  R.  Parsons  has  been 
named  managing  editor  of  the 
Decatur  Herald  and  Sunday 
and  Review.  Parsons  joined  the 
Herald  in  1965  as  a  sports 
writer  and  was  named  state 
editor  in  1967.  The  promotion 
was  effective  April  1. 
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UPI  report 

(Continued  from  page  15) 

Thomason  added  that  in  a 
major  reorganization  of  the  UPI 
business  -  financial  department, 
two  new  columns  were  started — 
one  daily  and  the  other  for 
Sunday. 

“The  concept  of  team  report¬ 
ing  of  complex  sociological  ques¬ 
tions  was  carried  forward  with 
great  success,”  Thomason  said. 
“It  is  impossible  to  enumerate 
the  individual  reports,  but  two 
merit  particular  mention. 

“One,  produced  by  a  team  of 
two  correspondents — one  black, 
one  white — portrayed  with  vivid 
realism  an  average  day  in  the 
life  of  a  ghetto  family.  We  felt 
it  was  an  effective  response  to 
the  challenge  in  the  Kerner 
Commission  report  for  the 
media  to  make  White  America 
more  familiar  with  the  realities 
of  life  in  the  slums. 

“Another,  involving  perhaps 
a  score  of  reporters  all  over  the 
globe,  was  a  incisive  analysis  of 
student  unrest — certainly  one  of 
the  most  comprehensive  studies 
by  any  medium.” 

Thomason  reported  that  the 
PUI  Sked-4  News  Network  is 
now  virtually  completed  with 
more  than  60,000  miles  of  data 
circuitry  connecting  1,800  cities 
in  the  U.S.  and  delivering  UPI 
services  to  4,200  subscribers 
over  8,000  Teletype  machines. 
This  network  can  accommodate 
on  a  single  voice-grade  AT&T 
channel  up  to  44  one-way  Tele¬ 
type  and  Teletypesetter  circuits 
at  speeds  up  to  100  words  per 
minute. 

“Completion  of  this  network,” 
Thomason  said,  “is  the  culmina¬ 
tion  of  many  years  of  work  and 
planning.  It  not  only  makes  it 
possible  for  UPI  to  deliver  more 
services  to  its  subscribers  faster 
and  more  efficiently,  but  it  helps 
to  minimize  the  effects  of  rising 
communications  costs.” 

Other  highlights  of  Thoma¬ 
son’s  report: 

Newspictures:  Research  was 
completed  on  a  new  Telephoto 
transmitter  which  is  expected 
to  go  into  production  shortly, 
and  new  improved  Unifax  ma¬ 
chines  to  be  built  during  1969 
will  gradually  replace  older 
equipment  throughout  the  coun¬ 
try.  The  $15  per  picture  charge 
on  color  transmissions  was  dis¬ 
continued.  In  Europe  the  Tele¬ 
photo  network  was  extended 
from  Madrid  to  Lisbon,  marking 
the  first  time  a  picture  network 
has  been  established  in  Portu¬ 
gal.  In  Asia  a  beamcast  service 
from  Tokyo  aimed  to  Southeast 
Asia  was  inaugurated,  supple¬ 
menting  the  radiophoto  trans¬ 
missions  from  the  U.S.  In  Latin 
America  reception  was  further 


expanded  and  beamcasts  are 
now  received  in  66  cities  of  19 
Latin  American  nations. 

Broadcast  news  services: 
UPI’s  Broadcast  Services  had 
their  biggest  year  to  date  in 
all  categories  —  coverage,  reve¬ 
nue  and  sales.  The  Audio  Net¬ 
work  found  itself  in  live  cover¬ 
age  situations  on  an  almost 
weekly  basis — from  the  Paris 
riots  through  the  assassinations, 
political  conventions  and  Olym¬ 
pics.  New  audio  studios  were 
constructed  in  Chicago,  a  port¬ 
able  studio  was  built  for  use  on 
major  live  programming  and 
the  broadcast  newswire  under¬ 
went  a  revision  of  writing  style 
and  approach. 

• 

J-school  changes 
in  competition  for 
superior  students 

Ottawa 

Carle  ton  University  Journal¬ 
ism  School  is  beefing  up  its  en¬ 
trance  requirements  in  order  to 
compete  with  other  Canadian 
colleges  for  the  “superior  stu¬ 
dents”  the  University  anounced. 
Changes  planned  by  the  Univer¬ 
sity  include  dropping  the  cur¬ 
rent  three-year  program  and  re¬ 
placing  it  with  a  four-year  hon¬ 
ors  program. 

Also  in  the  offing,  according 
to  the  University,  is  a  compul¬ 
sory  first  year  course  “which 
will  enable  the  School  to  screen 
all  applicants.” 

Journalism  School  Director  T. 
Joseph  Scanlon  cited  competi¬ 
tion  from  21  community  colleges 
offering  journalism  diplomas,  as 
a  main  reason  for  the  changes. 
Carleton,  in  1945,  was  the  first 
Canadian  University  to  offer  a 
three-year  journalism  course. 

The  proposed  changes,  ap¬ 
proved  by  the  University’s  sen¬ 
ate,  will  not  affect  students  al¬ 
ready  enrolled  in  the  three-year 
program.  They  will  complete 
their  studies  under  the  old  sys¬ 
tem. 

Emphasizing  the  need  for  in¬ 
terdisciplinary  study  by  jour¬ 
nalists,  Scanlon  said  further 
emphasis  will  be  placed  on  the 
School’s  one-year  graduate  pro¬ 
gram  for  persons  with  degrees 
in  other  areas. 

Also  anticipated  for  the  1970- 
71  term  is  a  one-year  program 
leading  to  a  Master  of  Arts  in 
journalism.  The  program  will  be 
designed  among  other  things  for 
persons  with  a  minimum  of 
three  years  professional  experi¬ 
ence  who  intend  to  teach  jour¬ 
nalism  in  community  colleges. 
Entrance  requirements  will  be 
a  full  honors  degree  in  jour¬ 
nalism  or  an  equivalent. 


Publishers  will  see 
Hylox  plate  system 


The  Hylox  System,  which 
eliminates  the  conventional 
stereotype  process  in  newspa¬ 
per  printing,  will  be  placed  on 
full  view  in  New  York  City 
during  Publishers’  Week,  be¬ 
ginning  Monday. 

“Live”  runs  of  10  and  12- 
page  papers  are  scheduled  at 
the  New  York  News  plant  (220 
East  42nd  Street)  from  2  to 
4  p.m.  each  day. 

On  Thursday,  at  4  p.m.,  the 
Hylox  System  “will  take  its 
place  in  the  history  of  impor¬ 
tant  technical  innovations  in 
the  newspaper  industry,”  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  invitation  to  a 
special  presentation  at  the 
Union  Carbide  Building  (270 
Park  Avenue). 

The  invitations  to  the  film- 
and-talk  session  went  out  from 
Vernon  R.  Spitaleri,  chairman 
of  the  board,  Sta-Hi  Corpora¬ 
tion,  and  Wallace  B.  Sadauskas, 
market  development  manager. 
Union  Carbide. 

Sta-Hi,  Union  Carbide  and 
the  News  have  been  cooperating 
in  bringing  Hylox  through  the 
developmental  stages.  (E&P, 
April  12). 

Ultimately,  the  developers 
say,  this  thermoplastic  plate 
and  mat  system  will  provide 
a  low-cost  method  of  printing 
newspapers  with  very  fine  reso¬ 
lution  and  detail.  It  will  be  a 
wholly  push-button  machinery 
layout  that  can  produce  dupli¬ 
cate  plates  at  the  rate  of  six 
a  minute. 

The  objective  behind  the  Hy¬ 
lox  development,  according  to 
the  Union  Carbide  executive 
summary  of  the  achievement, 
was  to  develop  and  market  a 
letterpress  platemaking  system 
acceptable  to  the  larger  news¬ 
papers  where  duplicate  letter- 
press  plates  are  used.  The  most 
dramatic  advantage  lies  in  the 
fact  that  the  plastic  printing 
plate  weighs  one  pound,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  a  stereo  metal  plate 
that  weighs  44  pounds. 

The  “unique  system”  starts 
with  a  thermoplastic  mat  from 
which  the  thermoplastic  plates 
are  cast.  Two  different  types 
of  plastic  are  used.  The  time 
cycles  are  said  to  be  two-and- 
one-balf  minutes  for  the  mat 
(from  type  form  or  engraved 
plate  in  photocomposition)  and 
30  seconds  for  the  press  plate. 

A  chart  in  the  summary  in¬ 
dicates  that  14  Hylox  plates 
can  be  made  before  the  first 
stereo  plate  is  made,  and  that 
stereotyping  does  not  catch  up 


to  Hylox  xmtil  the  29tl'.  plate 
is  made. 

Sta-Hi  will  market  the  sys¬ 
tem,  including  the  plastics. 
Union  Carbide  will  provide 
technical  support.  Claims  are 
made  that  Hylox  provides  po¬ 
tential  savings  in  manpower, 
raw  material  costs  and  distor¬ 
tion-free  shrinkage. 

• 

Benton  Argus 
bought  by  daily 

Bloom  SBURG,  Pa. 

The  Benton  Argue,  (circ.  1,- 
553),  has  been  purchased  by 
Morning  Press  Inc.,  of  Blooms- 
burg.  Pa.,  which  publishes  the 
Bloomsburg  Press,  (daily  circ. 
11,115). 

The  new  owners  said  that  all 
previous  policies  of  the  weekly 
Argus  will  be  maintained  and 
that  all  Argus  staff  members 
will  continue  in  their  present 
positions.  They  include  the  edi¬ 
tor  and  publisher,  John  Brew- 
ington. 

An  additional  post  of  general 
manager  will  be  filled  by  May¬ 
nard  R.  Johnson,  publisher  of 
the  Berwick  (Pa.)  Enterprise. 

Until  purchased  by  the  Morn¬ 
ing  Press,  the  Argus  has  been 
almost  continuously  operated  by 
members  of  the  Brewington 
family  since  1892. 
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19  Ohio  newspapers 
join  in  ADI  network 


Cleveland  -  Area  publishers 
have  formed  the  “Cleveland 
ADI  Newspaper-Network. 

Newspaper  Networks,  consist¬ 
ing  of  “unduplicated”  Non- 
Metro  Daily  markets  within  ac¬ 
cepted  television  areas,  have 
been  developed  by  recently 
merged  Mathews,  Shannon  & 
Cullen,  Inc.,  (E&P,  Jan.  18). 
MS  &  C’s  purpose,  according  to 
Owen  E.  Landon  Jr.,  president, 
is  to  provide  advertisers  and 
agencies  with  more  meaningful 
facts  about  newspaper  efrvA;tive- 
ness,  their  markets,  cost  and 
coverage. 

“We  believe  this  work  repre¬ 
sents  a  new  set  of  tools  that 
permits  realistic  inter-media 
market  comparisons.  .  .  notably 
between  newspapers  and  tele¬ 
vision.” 

Development  of  this  concept, 
Landon  says,  has  meant  dis¬ 
carding  many  traditional  yard¬ 
sticks,  some  of  which  have 
f!.iled  to  provide  the  kinds  of 
inter-media  comparison  today’s 
advertiser  seeks  and  needs.  “It 
meant  taking  a  hard  look  at  un¬ 
duplicated  geography,  coverage, 
and  above  all,  the  industry’s 
need  to  offer  advertisers  easier- 
to-buy  packages”  he  said. 

“For  example:  Newspapers 
have  always  had  their  own 
Areas  of  Dominant  Influence . . . 
areas  in  which  no  other  medium 
could  rightfully  claim  (or  prove) 
dominance  to  the  extent  news¬ 
papers  could.  Frequently,  how¬ 
ever,  the  markets  newspapers 
dominate  don’t  conform  to 
traditional  city,  county  or  other 
convenient  civil  boundaries. 
(Television  Areas  .  .  .  still 
don’t!)  Newspapers’  very  phy¬ 
sical  being,  on  the  other  hand, 
permits  them  to  pinpoint  where 
their  ad  messages  go  .  .  .  al¬ 
most  precisely.” 

“We  believe  the  Newspaper- 
Network  concept  will  prove 
helpful  to  all  advertisers  and 
agencies  as  they  keep  pace  with 
todays  rapid  Non-Metro  Area 
Growth.  MS  &  C  hopes  to  ex¬ 
pand  the  initial  Cleveland 
analyses  to  permit  networks  in 
many  other  markets,  several  of 
which  are  now  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  stages.” 

Otto  E.  Schoepfle,  publisher 
of  the  Elyria  (O.)  Chronicle- 
Teleffram,  said  “it’s  high  time 
the  newspaper  industry  pre- 
•mited  its  values  .  .  .  the  way 
they  are!  Our  readers  pay  to 
have  their  newspapers  delivered 
into  their  homes  daily;  they 
•hop  in  our  markets  .  .  .  where 
they  live;  seldom,  if  ever,  read 


more  than  one  paper;  and,  it’s 
up  to  us  to  let  advertisers 
know  it  .  .  .  the  way  it  is! 

“This  calls  for  better  recogni¬ 
tion  of  the  quality  of  newspaper 
exposure,  sharper  definition  of 
the  customers  and  markets  we 
serve,  and  making  it  easier  for 
our  customers  to  compare  and 
buy  what  we  have  to  self.  We’re 
proud  to  be  one  of  the  Cleve¬ 
land  ADI  Newspapers  now  act¬ 
ing  to  these  ends.” 

Combined,  the  19  “unduplicat¬ 
ed”  Non-Metro  Newspaper  ADI 
markets  account  for  one-third 
(more  than  $4  billion)  of  the 
total  19  County  Cleveland  tv 
area  buying  power  and  more 
than  $2  billion  of  the  retail 
sales  as  a  single-package-buy, 
Landon  stated. 


Muskie  of  Maine 
writes  a  column 

In  a  weekly  column  entitled 
“So  Goes  the  Nation,”  Senator 
Edmund  S.  Muskie,  Maine 
Democrat,  says  he  intends  to 
“Let  the  chips  fall  where  they 
may,  step  on  any,  all  and  vul¬ 
nerable  toes;  and  hold  no  cows, 
whomsoever,  sacred.” 

The  750  to  1,000  word  column 
slated  for  May  4th  release  is 
a  one-a-week  Sunday  offering 
being  distributed  by  the  Ledger 
Syndicate.  Said  John  W.  Hig¬ 
gins,  Ledger  president:  “Believe 
me,  we  had  no  easy  job  in  per¬ 
suading  the  Senator  to  do  the 
column.  The  man  is  being  be¬ 
sieged  by  offers  to  write  books, 
magazine  articles  and  we  had 
to  outbid  two  larger  syndicates 
to  get  them. 

“The  one  thing  I  did  have  go¬ 
ing  for  me,  however,  is  the  fact 
that  I’m  from  Maine  and  my 
aunt  was  chairwoman  of 
Maine’s  Democratic  National 
Committee  for  17  years.  And 
the  fact  that  she’s  a  great  per¬ 
sonal  friend  of  Muskie’s  didn’t 
hurt  any  either.” 

“Virtually  every  newspaper 
in  Maine”  has  subscribed  to 
Muskie’s  column,  he  said. 

• 

Jennings  promoted 

Memphis 

Roy  Jennings  has  been  ad¬ 
vanced  from  director  of  editorial 
services  to  progfram  manager  of 
the  Brotherhood  Commission, 
agency  of  Southern  Baptist 
Convention.  He  is  a  former 
night  city  editor  of  The  Com¬ 
mercial  Appeal. 
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THE  FIRST  ANNUAL  all-day  journalism  seminar  of  the  Tri-City 
Herald  of  Kennewick,  Pasco  and  Richland,  Washington,  was  held 
March  27  with  publisher  Glenn  C.  Lee,  left,  explaining  to  area 
high  school  journalists  how  advertising  is  dummied  before  pages 
get  to  the  newsroom.  The  seminar  included  a  luncheon,  a  film  and 
a  trip  to  the  Herald  plant. 


For  international  cuisine 
try  Overseas  Press  Club 


Already  worldwide  in  name 
and  membership,  the  Overseas 
Press  Club  is  going  interna¬ 
tional  on  its  dinner  table  in  a 
move  to  stimulate  business. 

Working  its  way  out  of  a 
tight  financial  situation,  the 
OPC  is  turning  to  exotic  eve¬ 
ning  menus  in  its  clubhouse  din¬ 
ing  room,  54  West  40th  Street, 
New  York  City,  in  an  effort  to 
increase  dinner  business.  A  dif¬ 
ferent  foreign  specialty  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  traditional  American 
cuisine  will  be  served  each 
night. 

James  W.  Trullinger,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Club’s  food  and 
beverage  committee,  said  the 
dining  room  has  been  renamed 
the  International  Dining  Room 
and  that  the  grand  opening  will 
be  Wednesday,  April  23,  with 
poulet  vallee  d’Auge  as  the 
specialty.  This  is  a  classic  Nor¬ 
man  method  of  preparing 
chicken  stewed  in  apple  cider 
and  served  with  calvados. 

Trullinger  said  the  new  serv¬ 
ice  will  be  for  dinner  only. 
Hours  are  from  6  to  8:30  p.m. 

“We  have  always  had  an  ele¬ 
gant  dining  room,”  Trullinger 
said,  “but  our  membership  was 
never  made  fully  aware  of  our 
dinner  service  and  the  reason¬ 
ableness  of  its  cost.” 

He  pointed  out  that  the  OPC 
has  reciprocal  arrangements 
with  all  other  press  clubs  with 
the  exception  of  the  National 
Press  Club. 

Table  decorations  will  in¬ 
clude  the  flag  of  the  country 
whose  dish  is  the  specialty  of 
the  evening.  Other  features  are 
a  new  wine  list  and  carafe 
service  of  red,  white  and  pink 
wines  at  $1.05. 


Robert  Misch,  food  and  wine 
columnist  for  NANA,  is  plan¬ 
ning  the  dinner  specialty  menus 
and  furnishing  the  recipes.  An 
OPC  member,  Misch  is  the 
author  of  books  on  the  subject. 

Other  foreign  specialties 
scheduled  for  the  menu  include: 

Portuguese  Quiche — a  hot 
sausage  served  with  bacon, 
cheese  and  onions. 

Mexican  mole,  mocha — a 
stewed  chicken  with  unsweet¬ 
ened  chocolate  sauce  and  served 
with  kahlua. 

Belgian  waterzooi — strips  of 
chicken  served  with  a  thick, 
creamy  sauce. 

United  States  regional  dishes 
will  not  be  neglected.  Misch  is 
planning  a  Georgia  Brunswick 
stew  or  chicken  in  thick  broth 
with  lima  beans,  okra,  com  and 
other  vegetables. 

• 

School  reporter  cited 

Nampa  Ida. 

Oren  Campbell,  editor  of  the 
Idaho  Free  Press,  will  receive 
the  Idaho  Education  Associa¬ 
tion’s  school  medallion  award 
for  daily  newspapers  for  out¬ 
standing  service  to  the  schools 
and  children  of  Idaho.  He  re¬ 
cently  was  named  Nampa’s 
outstanding  young  man. 

• 

Governor’s  letter 

Montpelier,  Vt. 

Gov.  Deane  C.  Davis  has 
turned  to  journalism  with  the 
first  of  a  series  of  newsletters 
which  will  be  issued  periodically 
to  all  office-holders,  workers  and 
Vermonters  in  order  to  “keep 
in  close  communication  with  each 
other.” 
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Rueben  Awards 
dinner  dance 
goes  public 

One  of  the  events  during 
ANPA  week  to  which  editors 
and  publishers  may  bring  their 
wives  is  the  National  Cartoon¬ 
ists  Society  “Reuben  Awards” 
dinner  dance  and  show.  And  it  is 
reported  the  wives  love  it:  they 
can  dress  to  the  nines. 

Up  until  this  year  the  NCS 
annual  function  was  an  inside 
affair  and  tickets  could  only  be 
obtained  through  the  NCS  and 
its  members.  This  year  things 
are  different.  ANPA  members 
may  buy  tickets  for  the  affair. 
The  date  is  Monday.  The  place 
is  the  Grand  Ballroom  of  the 
Hotel  Plaza  and  there  is  a  pre¬ 
dinner  reception  hosted  by  the 
NCS  in  the  Terrace  Room.  There 
is  dancing  to  a  “society  orches¬ 
tra”  during  dinner  and  after 
the  show. 

‘Spare*  is  the  llieme 

Rube  Goldberg,  last  year’s 
recipient  of  the  “Reuben” 
(named  after  him)  will  present 
the  zany  statuette  to  the  man 
voted  the  “Outstanding  Car¬ 
toonist  of  the  Year”  by  NCS 
members.  Nine  others  will  re¬ 
ceive  category  awards. 


The  theme  of  the  evening  is 
“space.” 

The  zany  show,  titled  “Rocket 
to  me!”  will  be  in  partial  for¬ 
mat  a  swipe  from  the  NBC 
“Laugh-In”  show. 

Producer  and  director  of  the 
show  is  Lee  Falk  of  “Mandrake” 
and  “Phantom”  fame.  Falk  is  a 
professional  in  this  area  having 
owned  summer  stock  theaters. 
The  writers  include  several 
NCS  members. 

For  information  and  reserva¬ 
tions  write:  Marge  Devine, 
Scril)e,  National  Cartoonists 
Society,  9  Ebony  Court,  Brook¬ 
lyn,  N.Y.  11229,  or  call  (212) 
SH-3-6510. 

• 

News  and  feature 
winners  announced 

Newport  News,  Va. 

Winners  in  the  annual  writ¬ 
ing  contest  of  Virginia  Press 
Women  have  been  announced  by 
Mrs.  Joy  Gallagher,  women’s  ed¬ 
itor  of  the  Newport  News 
Times-Herald,  contest  chairman. 

First  place  winners  included: 

News  story — Ellen  Layman, 
Harrisonburg  Daily  News  Rec¬ 
ord;  Susanne  Holden,  Virginia 
Reach  Beacon. 

Feature  story — Clare  White, 
Roanoke  Times;  Helen  Crist, 
Virginia  Beach  Beacon. 

Column  —  Sandra  Kelly, 
Roanoke  World-News. 


Jimmy  Durante 
will  entertain 
Banshees  again 

Jimmy  Durante,  backed  by 
his  night  club  troupe  and  line 
of  showgirls,  will  headline  the 
entertainment  at  the  Banshees’ 
34th  annual  luncheon  Tuesday 
in  the  Grand  Ballroom  of  the 
W  aldrof- A  storia. 

Highlights  of  the  off-Broad- 
way  musical  “Jacques  Brel  Is 
Alive  And  Well  And  Living  In 
Paris”,  stand-up  comedian  Ron 
Carey,  and  singing  star  Anita 
Gillettee  leading  the  entire  en¬ 
semble  of  the  Broadway  musi¬ 
cal,  “Cabaret”,  will  complete 
the  program. 

It  will  be  the  seventh  ap¬ 
pearance  for  the  famous 
“Schnozzola”  during  more  than 
three  decades  of  Banshees’ 
shows.  Durante,  just  turned  76, 
has  been  appearing  at  the 
Palmer  House  in  Chicago.  He 
will  come  to  New  York  especi¬ 


ally  for  the  Banshees’  ;.fTair, 
bringing  with  him  his  full  act, 
including  Eddie  Jackson,  .'^onny 
King,  drummer  Jack  Roth,  pi¬ 
anist  George  Finley,  and  the 
Durante  Dolls. 

The  four  stars  of  the  much- 
acclaimed  “Jacques  Brel”  olT- 
Broadway  hit — Rita  Gardner, 
George  Ball,  June  Gable  and 
John  C.  Attle — will  offer  the 
Banshees  four  numbers  from 
the  score  of  the  musical  now 
at  the  Village  Gate  Theater, 
all  songs  written  by  the  38- 
year-old  French  comj)oser- 
singer  of  the  show’s  title. 

Chief  Banshee  Arthur  “Bugs” 
Baer  is  scheduled  to  be  master 
of  ceremonies  and  Meyer  Davis’ 
orchestra  will  furnish  the  music. 


Full  professor 

Murray  Powers,  who  retired 
as  managing  editor  of  the  Akron 
(O.)  Beacon  Journal  in  1966 
after  18  years  in  the  post,  has 
been  made  a  full  professor  in 
the  School  of  Journalism  at 
Kent  State  University. 


The 


WHILE  IN 
NEW  YORK 
FOR  THE 
ANPA 
MEETINGS 


Drop  in  for  a  confidential  dis¬ 
cussion  concerning  the  market 
values  '  of  daily  newspapers 
whether  you  are  interested  in 
buying  or  selling.  Over  forty 
years  of  active  experience  is 
at  your  disposal. 


year  of  constructive  service 
to  the  newspaper  industry 
as  evidenced  by  two  decades 
of  accomplishments,  reflect¬ 
ing  the  confidence  accorded 
us  by  publishers  of  small, 
medium  and  large  news¬ 
papers  throughout  the 
United  States. 


Our  offices  are  in  the  Union  Carbide  Building 
diagonally  across  the  street  from  the  Waldorf 

ALLEN  KANDER— GEORGE  J.  COOPER 

Negotiators  for  the  Purchase  and  Sale  of  Daily  Newspapers 
Brokers  •  Appraisers  •  Consultants 
Suite  1870,  270  Part  Avenue,  New  York— Phone  687-3727 


VINCENT  J.  MANNO 


Newspaper  Brokers 


Financial  Consultants 


GEORGE  ROMANO,  Associate 


50  East  58th  Street 
New  York.  N.  Y.  10022 
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New  York  Addresses  of  Convention  Visitors 


Aberiieen  (S.D.)  American-New* 

Hei  ry  J.  Schmitt,  Waldorf-Astoria 
Ada  lOkla.t  News 
William  D.  Little. 

Waldorf-Astoria 
Albary  (N.Y.)  Times-Union 
Knickerbocker  News 
Gere  Robb,  Waldorf-Astoria 
Rortr  C.  Coryell,  Waldorf-Astoria 
Roy  W.  Anderson,  Barclay 
Roliert  J.  Danzifr,  Park-Sheraton 
Alexandria  (La.)  Town  Talk 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Joe  D.  Smith,  Jr., 

St.  Resis 

Allentown  (Pa.)  Call  Chronicle 
Donald  P.  Miller,  Waldorf-Astoria 
William  D.  Reimert,  Waldorf-Astoria 
Alton  (HI.)  Telegraph 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Stephen  A.  Cousley, 
Belmont  Plaza 
Altoona  (Pa.)  Mirror 
J.  E.  Holtzinger,  Roosevelt 
James  G.  Slep,  Roosevelt 
Richard  E.  Bieeler,  Roosevelt 
Blair  Bice,  Roosevelt 
Roliert  Boyer,  Roosevelt 
Clarence  Hess,  Roosevelt 
Amarillo  (Tex.)  Globe  Times/News 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  S.  B.  Whittenburg. 
Waldorf-Astoria 
Anniston  (Ala.)  Star 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Ralpli  W.  Callahan, 
Waldorf-Astoria 
Ansonia  (Conn.)  Sentinel 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  P.  Musgat, 
Waldorf-Astoria 
Appleton  (Wis.)  Post-Crescent 
V.  I.  Minahan,  Barclay 
Asheville  (N.C.)  (Titizen-Timen 
Mr.  A  Mrs.  Luther  B.  Thigpen, 
Barclay 

Ashtabula  (O.)  Star-Beacon 
Barclay 

D.  C.  Rowley  Richard  1).  Rowley 

John  A.  Colin  James  Bumgardner 

J.  M.  Kerger  W.  G.  H.  Finch 

.>tlantic  City  (N.J.)  Press 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Neill  Mitchell,  Berkshire 
Augusta  (Ga)  Chronicle  Herald 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  W.  S.  Morris  III,  Plaza 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  B.  R.  Carter,  Plaza 
Austin  (Tex.)  American-Statesman 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Bill  M,  Meroney, 
Lexington 


Baltimore  (Md.)  News-American 
Mark  F.  (Tollins,  Waldorf-Astoria 
W.  Melvin  Street,  Waldorf-Astoria 
Bangor  (Me.)  News 
Waldorf-Astoria: 

Mr.  £  Mrs.  Richard  K.  Warren 
Mr.  £  Mrs.  Roliert  E.  Kiah 
Mr.  £  Mrs.  Kenneth  L.  MacMannia 
Barre-Montpelier  (Vt.)  Times-Argus 
George  J.  Gladding.  Belmont  Plaza 
Baton  Rouge  (La.)  State-Times  and 
Morning  Advocate 

Mr.  £  Mrs.  Charles  P,  Manship,  Jr.. 
Barclay 

Battle  Creek  (Mich.)  Enquirer  £  News 
Mr.  £  Mrs.  Robert  B.  Miller.  Pierre 
Louis  A.  Weil.  Jr,,  Regency 
Bayonne  (N.J.)  Times 
Helen  Lazarus  Barrett 
Robert  W.  Murphy 
Beaumont  (Tex.)  Enterprise, 'Journal 
W  aldorf-Astoria : 

Mr.  £  Mrs.  R.  M.  Frost 
Mr.  £  Mrs.  Robert  E.  Myers 
Mr.  £  Mrs.  John  E.  Gray 
Bellingham  (Wash.)  Herald 
Mr.  £  Mrs.  Ben  H.  Sefrit, 
Waldorf-Astoria 
Binghamton  (N.Y.)  Press 
Kimball  Davis,  Waldorf-Astoria 
Orb  C.  Reeder,  Lexington 
Birmingham  (Ala.)  News 
Mr.  £  Mrs,  Clarence  B.  Hanson,  Jr., 
Pierre 

Mr.  £  Mrs.  Victor  H.  Hanson,  II, 

St.  R^is 

Mr.  £  Mrs.  William  C.  Green,  Jr., 
Waldorf-Astoria 
S.  Vincent  Townsend.  Barclay 
Bloomington  (III.)  Pantagraph 
loring  C.  Merwin,  Waldorf-Astoria 
Davis  Merwin  Sr.,  Waldorf-Astoria 
Bkiomsburg  (Pa.)  Press 
Roliert  R.  Eyerly,  Berkshire 
Bloomington  (Ind.)  Herald-Telephone 
Mr.  £  Mrs.  Scott  C,  Schurz, 
Waldorf-Astoria 

Boston  (Mass.)  Christian  Scienco 
Monitor 

Waldorf-Astoria: 

Bruce  G.  McCauley 
Roliert  C.  Bergenheim 
Thomas  G.  Driscoll 
John  B.  Davis 
James  H.  Smith 
Boston  (Mass.)  Globa 
Davis  Taylor.  Waldorf-Astoria 
John  I,  Taylor,  Waldorf-Astoria 


Wm.  O.  Taylor  St.  Regis 
John  P.  Giuggio.  St.  Regis 
John  F.  Reid,  Waldorf-Astoria 
George  McManus,  Waldorf-Astoria 
Bradford  (Pa.)  Era 
Waldorf-Astoria: 

Henry  A.  Satterwhita 
Joseph  M.  Cleary 
William  F.  Eysinger 
Brandon  (Man.)  Sun 
Mrs.  E.  C.  Whitehead, 
Waldorf-Astoria 
L.  D.  Whitehead.  140  E.  .16  St., 

PHA,  N.Y. 

Bridgeton  (N.J.)  Evening  News 
John  T.  Schofield,  Biltmorc 
Wm.  B.  Hoyer.  Biltmore 
Bristol  (Conn.)  Pres.i 
Barclay: 

Bartlett  Barnes 
Clarkson  S.  Barnes 
Donald  P.  Selina 

Brockton  (Mass.)  Enterprise-Times 
Charles  A.  Fuller.  Waldorf-Astoria 
Oarles  N.  Fuller.  Waldorf-Astoria 
Frank  G.  Geoghegan,  Waldorf-Astoria 
Brownsville  (Pa.)  Telegraph 

Mr.  £  Mrs.  Cliarles  W.  McKinley, 
Summit 

Burlington  (Vt.)  Free  Press 
J.  Warren  McClure,  Barclay 
David  W.  Howe.  Barbizon-Plaza 


Cambridge  (Md.)  Banner 

Herman  Stevens.  Waldorf  Astoria 
H.  Ray  Stevens,  Waldorf-Astoria 
Cambridge  (O.)  Jeffersonian 

Robert  W.  Amos.  Waldorf-Astoria 
Robert  S.  Moorehead, 

Waldorf-Astoria 
Camden  (N.J.)  Courier-Post 
William  A.  Stretch.  Barclay 
William  H.  Goo<lman.  Barclay 
Canton  (O.)  Thomson-Brush-Moore 
Newspapers,  Inc. 

G.  Gordon  Strong,  Waldorf-Astria 
William  I.  Hershey.  Barclay 
Carroll  (Iowa)  Times  Hera'd 

Howard  B.  Wilson.  Wa'dorf-Astoria 
James  W.  Wilson.  Waldorf-Astoria 
Catskill  (N.Y,  Mail 

Henry  J.  Couland,  Roosevelt 
Ce<Iar  Rapids  (Iowa)  Gazette 
Mr.  £  Mrs.  J.  F.  Hladky,  Jr.. 

Barclay 

Charlotte  (N.C.)  Observer  News 
Mr.  £  Mrs.  John  J.  Prescott.  Jr., 

One  Fifth  Avenue 
Mr.  £  Mrs.  Brodie  S.  Griffith, 
Waldorf-Astoria 
Charlottsvilic  (Va. )  Progress 

Lindsay  B.  Mount,  Waldorf-Astoria 
G.  Walton  Lindsav.  Waldorf-Astoria 
John  W.  Gentry.  Waldorf-Astoria 
Chester,  (Pa.)  Delaware  County  Times 
Mr.  £  Mrs.  Ronald  A.  Hedley, 
Waldorf-Astoria 

Chicago  (III.)  Sun-Times 'Chicago  News 
Waldorf-Astoria: 

Emmett  Dedmon  Leo  R,  Newcombe 
Marshall  Field  William  P.  Steven 
James  E.  Fletcher  Hy  Shannon 

Alexander  Hehmeyer  John  G.  Trezvant 
Lawrence  T.  Knott 
Barclay: 

Russ  Stewart 
Chicago  (III.)  Tribune 
Waldorf-Astoria: 

Joseph  A.  Burns  Clayton  Kirkpatrick 
F.  J.  Byington,  Jr.  W.  C.  Kurz 

W.  F.  Caplice,  Jr.  W  D.  Maxwell 
S.  R.  Cook  F.  A.  Nichols 

E.  D.  Corboy  S.  D.  Owen 

John  Goldrick  F.  J.  Tomei 

H.  F.  Grumhaus  J.  Howard  Wood 

CTiico  (Calif.)  Enterprise- Record 
Mr.  £  Mrs.  A.  W.  Bramwell, 
Waldorf-Astoria 
Chillicothe  (O.)  Gazette 

Mr.  £  Mrs.  Robert  E.  Schaefer, 
Waldorf-Astoria 
Cincinnati  (O.)  Enquirer,  Inc. 
Waldorf-Astoria: 

Mr.  £  Mr*.  Francis  L.  Dal* 

Mr,  £  Mrs.  Thomas  R.  Gormley 
Mr.  £  Mrs.  Richard  Alder 
Clarksburg  (W  Va.)  Exponent/ 
Telegram 

Mr.  £  Mrs.  Cecil  B.  Highlaml.  Jr,, 
Waldorf-Astoria 
Cleveland  O.)  Plain  Dealer 
Thomas  Vail,  Waldorf  'Towers 

F.  William  Dugan,  Waldorf  Towers 
Wm.  Lostoski,  Waldorf  Astoria 
Edw.  J,  O’Connor.  Waldorf  Astoria 
Leonard  E.  Elliott,  Summit 
Cocoa  ( Fla. )  Today 

Mr.  £  Mrs.  Maurice  Hickey,  Summit 
Columbia  (S.C. ).  State  Record 

Mr.  £  Mrs.  Ambrose  G.  Hampton, 
Barclay 

Dr.  £  Mrs.  Ambrose  G.  Hampton, 
Jr.,  Barclay 

Mr,  John  F'.  McGee,  Barclay 
Mr.  J.  M.  Blalock.  Waldorf-Astoria 
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Mr  S.  L.  Latimer,  Jr.,  Lexington 
Columbus  (Ga.)  Ledger-Enquirer 
Waldorf-Astoria: 

Mr.  £  Mrs.  M.  R.  Asworth 
Mrs.  Peggy  A.  Hickey 
Mr.  £  Mr*.  W.  E.  Page 
Mr*.  A.  H.  Chapman.  Sr. 

Mr*.  Wyline  B.  Sayler 
Columbus  (Ind.)  Republic 

Mr.  £  Mr*.  Robert  N.  Brown. 
Waldorf-Astoria 
Ck)lumbua  (O.)  Citizen-Journal 
Paul  W.  Ream.  Barclay 
Columbus  (O. )  Dispatch 
Waldorf-Astoria : 

Robert  H.  Wolfe  Preston  Wolfe 

Richard  C.  Davis  Robert  W.  Irwin 
George  W.  Hick*  Carl  G.  De  Bloom 
Melvin  E.  'Tharp 
Barclay: 

Whitney  S.  Sidehottom 
Ralph  G.  Hemming 
Columbus  (O.)  Ledger-Enquirer 

Mr.  £  Mrs.  W.  E.  Page.  Waldorf- 
Astoria 

Concord  (N.H.)  Monitor  £  N.  H. 

Patriot 

Mr.  £  Mrs.  Thomas  W.  Gerber, 
Barclay 

Concord  (N.C.)  Tribune 

A.  W.  Huckle.  Waldorf-Astoria 
Elizabeth  G.  Huckle.  Waldorf-Astoria 
Connellsville  (Pa.)  Courier 

James  M.  Driscoll.  Walodrf-Astoria 
Walter  C.  Driscoll,  Waldorf-Astoria 
James  G.  Driscoll,  Waldorf-Astoria 
Covington  (Ky.)  Kentucky  Post  £ 
Times  Star 

John  L.  Feldmann,  Waldorf-Astoria 
Cumberland  (Md.)  Times/News 

John  J.  McMullen.  Waldorf-Astoria 
James  A.  Black,  Waldorf-Astoria 
John  J.  McMullen,  Jr.,  Waldorf- 


Dallas  (Tex.)  News 

Joe  M.  Dealey,  Waldorf-Astoria 
Richard  D.  Blum,  Waldorf-Astoria 
Joe  A.  Lubben,  Waldorf-Astoria 
James  M.  Moroney,  Jr.,  Waldorf- 
Astoria 

Dallas  (Tex.)  Times  Herald 

Jas.  F.  Chambers.  Jr.,  Waldorf- 
Astoria 

Albert  Jackson.  Waldorf-Astoria 
Robert  L.  Jensen.  Waldorf-Astoria 
John  L.  Schoellkopf,  Waldorf-Astoria 
Danville  (III.)  Ckimmercial-News 

Mr.  £  Mrs.  Robert  J.  Burow,  Barclay 
Danville  (Va.)  Register/Bee 
Mr*.  Walter  L.  Grant.  Barclay 
W.  Lawson  Grant.  Jr.,  Barclay 
Daveniiort  (Iowa)  'Times-Democrat 
P.  I).  Adler,  St.  Regia 
Decatur  (111.)  Herald- Review  (Lindsay- 
Schaub  Newspapers.  Inc.) 

FIdward  Lindsay,  Wakiorf-Astoria 

B.  C.  Vedder,  Waldorf-Astoria 
B.  E.  Wright.  Waldorf-Astoria 
De*  Moines  (Iowa)  Register  and 
Tribune 

Gardner  Cowles.  488  Madison  Ave. 
Kenneth  MacDonald,  Waldorf-Astoria 
David  Kruidenier,  St.  Regis 
Louis  H.  Norris.  City  Squire 
Hedn  M.  Zacherle.  Waldorf-Astoria 
Lyle  A.  Lynn,  Barclay 
J.  Woodrow  Beanl.  Summit 
Detroit  (Mich.)  F'ree  Press 
Lee  Hills.  St.  Regis 
John  B.  Olson.  Walodrf-Astoria 
Dixon  (III.)  Telegraph 
Waldorf-Astoria 
Mr.  £  Mr*.  Ben  T.  Shaw 
Mr.  £  Mr*.  A.  V.  Lund 
Mr*.  H  A  Green 

Dover  (Del)  Delaware  State  New* 

Jack  £  Ev  Smyth,  Wakiorf-Astoria 
Joe  £  Madonna  Smyth,  Waldorf- 
Astoria 

Dover  (N.J.)  Advance 
Austin  C.  Drukker,  Plaza 
Doylestown  (Pa.)  Intelligencer 
Mr.  £  Mrs.  (Jharles  P.  Smith. 
Waldorf-Astoria 

Dubuque  (Iowa)  Telegraph-Herald 
Waldorf-Astoria: 

Mr.  £  Mr*.  F.  Rolert  Wraidward.  Jr. 
Mr.  £  Mrs.  Norman  McMullin 
Duluth  (Minn.)  Herald  £  News-Tritiune 
Mr.  Eugene  McGuckin,  Jr..  St.  Regis 
Mr.  £  Mr*.  Norman  J.  Christiansen. 
St.  Regis 

Duncan  (Okla.)  Banner 

Mr.  £  Mr*.  Harrington  Wimlierly, 
Waldorf-Astoria 

Dunkirk-F'redonia  (N.Y.)  Observer 
Mr,  £  Mrs.  H.  K.  Williams,  Plaza 
Durango  (Colo.)  Herald 

Mr.  £  Mr*.  Arthur  Ballantine,  River 
Club 


E 

El  Paso  (Tex.)  Time* 

Mr,  £  Mrs.  Dorrance  D.  Roderick, 


W  aldorf-Astoria 
Elgin  (III.)  Courier  News 

W.  Hoyt  Cater,  Waldorf-Astoria 
Elizabeth  (N.C.)  Advance 

Loyal  Pliillips,  Waldorf-Astoria 
Elyria  (O.)  Chronicle-Telegram 
O.  B.  Schoepfle.  Barclay 
A.  D.  Hudnutt,  Barclay 
Evansville  (Ind.)  Courier 'Press 
J.  A.  Caldwell,  Barclay 


F'airmont  (W.Va.)  Times  £  West 
Virginian 

Walter  J.  Mason.  Waldorf-Astoria 
F'argo  (N.D.)  Forum 

Mr.  £  Mrs.  John  D.  Paulson, 
Waldorf-Astoria 

Mr.  £  Mr*.  Wm.  C.  Maxei,  Waldorf- 
Astoria 

Norman  D.  Black.  Jr.,  Waldorf- 
Astoria 

F'lorencc  (Ala.)  Times  Tri-Cities  Daily 
Waldorf-Astoria: 

Richanl  N.  Hammell  Luther  H.  Baker 
Joan  M.  Hammell  Bess  Lee  Baker 
F’ort  Atkinson  (Wis.)  Jefferson  County 
Union 

W.  D.  Hoard,  Jr..  Barclay 
Fort  Lauderdale  (Fla.)  News 
Waldorf-Astoria: 

Mr.  £  Mrs.  Theodore  T.  Gore 
Mr.  £  Mrs.  Jack  W.  Gore 
Mr.  £  Mrs.  Fred  P  Petti  John 
F'ort  Smith  (Ark.)  Donrey  Media  Group 
Donald  W.  Reynolds.  Waldorf-Astoria 
F'ort  Wayne  (Inil.)  Journal-Gazette/ 
News-^ntinel 

Helene  R.  F'oellinger.  Barclay 
Robert  J.  Johnston,  Barclay 
F'rankfort  (Ind.)  Time:: 

Waldorf-Astoria : 

Tom  Heth  Virginia  Heth 

R.  F'.  Lashhrook  Mildre<i  Lashhrook 


G 

Gainesville  (F'la.)  Sun 

John  R.  Harrison.  1040  Park  Ave. 
Garden  City  (N.Y.)  Newaday 
Waldorf-Astoria : 

Thomas  B.  Dorsey  FIdward  P.  Morgan 
John  Dema  Clayton  Fritchey 

Robert  Gillespie  Nick  Thimmesch 

5.10  Stewart  Ave..  Garden  City.  N.Y. 
Capt.  Harry  F’.  Guggenheim  Bill  Moyers 
Ernest  Levy  J.  J.  Mullen 

W.  F'.  Mcllwain  V.  Bordash 

I),  George  A.  Miller 

J.  Genovese  T.  Dorsey 

A.  Marlens  G.  Schwartzkopf 

F'.  M.  F’arrell 

Garden  Grove  (Calif.)  Orange  Conuty 
New* 

Larry  Collins.  Jr..  Summit 
Ganiner  (Mass.)  News 

W.  F’.  Gordon  Bell.  Prince  George 

C.  Gordon  Bell.  Prince  George 
Alfred  Abl>ott.  Prince  George 
Grand  F’orks  (N.D.)  Herald 

Mr.  £  Mr*.  Ralph  S.  Roth.  Waldorf- 


Astoria 

Great  F'alls  (Mont.)  Tribune 
William  A.  Cordingley,  Waldorf- 
Astoria 

Greenshurg  (Pa.)  The  Tribune  Review 
Richard  W.  Wilt.  Summit 
Greenville  (Pa.)  Record-Argus 

F'rank  E.  F'rampton,  Waldorf-Astoria 
(Treenvilic  (S.C.)  News  Pie<lmont 
J.  Kelly  Sisk,  Plaza 
E.  A.  Ramsaiir,  Barclay 
Charles  Sterling,  Waldorf-Astoria 
Greenville  (Tenn. )  Sun 
Waldorf-Astoria : 

Mr.  £  Mrs.  M  Jones 
John  M.  Jones.  Jr. 

Mrs.  E.  D.  Sas<inK 


jn. 


AND  COMPANY 


NEWSPAPER 

SALES-PURCHASES 

DURING  ANPA 
April  19.24  available 
at  Waldorf-Astoria  for 
PRIVATE  CONFERENCES 


(919)  ID-MII 
RALEIGH,  N.C. 

IK7  t/cOONALO  LANE 

NATION  WIDE  PERSONAL  SERVICE 
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COMMUNICATION 

REVOLUTION 


The  communications  industry  is  continuing  to 
undergo  a  rapid  technological  revolution.  Public 
ownership  of  communication  media  has  expanded 
substantially  in  recent  years.  External  challenges 
to  media  ownership  and  operation  present  both 
problems  and  opportunities. 

As  investment  bankers  and  financial  advisers,  we 
have  worked  closely  with  newspapers — both  in¬ 
dividual  properties  and  chains,  radio  and  TV 
broadcasting  organizations,  book  and  magazine 
publishers,  printing  and  printing  equipment  firms, 
and  divisional  components  of  large  companies. 

We  would  be  happy  to  discuss  your  financial  and 
corporate  objectives  and  to  have  you  consider 
the  possibility  of  our  being  helpful  in  such  areas 
as  private  financing,  "going  public,"  mergers  and 
acquisitions,  and  other  investment  banking 
functions. 

Our  representatives,  Lloyd  Taft  and  John  Reidy,  are 
available  during  the  ANPA  Convention  in  the  Loeb, 
Rhoades  suite,  41F,  in  the  Waldorf  Towers. 


[B 

LOKIi,  l{||()AI)KSi^^(X). 

HF-MBEIIS  NEW  YORK  KTOTK  EXCBANCiE  AND  OTHER  rRINCIPAL  EXrHANOES 

42  ^^.4LL  STRKMT  •  M  AV  YORK  10005 


Greenwich  (Conn.)  Time 

c/o  Mathewi.  Shannon  &  Cullen 
Kingrsley  Gilleapie  Robert  Mulqueen 
Charlei  Pirro 

Robert  McCullouRh.  Waldorf- Aatoria 


Hackensack  (N.J.)  Record 
Malcolm  A.  Borg,  Summit 
Herbert  E.  (3ox.  Jr.,  Summit 
Hairerstown  (Md.)  Herald-Mail 
Company 

Franklin  D.  Schurz,  Jr.,  Waldorf- 
Astoria 

Hamilton  (Bermuda)  Royal  Gazette  iind 
Mid-Ocean  News 
E.  T.  Sayer,  c/o  S.  S.  Koppe  (To., 

610  Fifth  Ave. 

Hamilton  (O.)  Journal  News 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  H.  R.  Grosvenor, 

W  aldorf-Astoria 

Mr  &  Mrs.  D.  E.  Stuckey.  Waldorf- 
Astoria 

Hamilton  (Ont.)  Spectator 
Thomas  E.  Nicholas.  St.  Ret(<s 
John  D.  Muir.  Summit 
I  Hanover  (Pa.)  Sun 
William  M.  (Tollina.  Barclay 
Harrisburg  ( Pa. )  Patriot-News 

Edwin  F.  Russell,  420  (Lexington  Ave. 
John  H.  Baum,  Summit 
James  R.  Doran,  Summit 
Ernest  P.  Reed,  Summit 
Hartford  (Conn.)  Courant 

•Tohn  R.  Reitemeyer,  Waldorf-Astoria 
Edmund  W.  Downes,  Barclay 
Thomas  R.  Barrett,  Barclay 
Bob  Eddy,  Waldorf-Astoria 
John  L.  CouKhlin,  Waldorf-Astoria 
Hazleton  (Pa.)  Standard-Speaker 
Frank  Walser,  Waldorf-Astoria 
Frank  H.  Walser.  Waldorf-Astoria 
Paul  N.  Walser,  Waldorf-Astoria 
Hollywood  (Calif.)  Citizen-News/San 
Fernando  Valley  Times 
Lammot  Copeland,  Jr.,  Waldorf- 
Astoria 

Phil  Turner.  Waldorf-Astoria 
Hollywood  (Fla.)  Sun-Tattler 
I  Edward  H.  Wentworth,  Jr.,  Waidorf- 
!  Astoria 

Holyoke  (Mass.)  Transcript-Teleyrram 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  William  Dwight.  Sr., 
Barclay 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  William  Dwight,  Jr., 

,  Americana 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Henry  M.  Healy.  Riltmore 

Honolulu  (Hawaii)  Advertiser/Star- 
Bulletin 

Thurston  Twigg-Smith.  Waldorf- 
Astoria 

Honolulu  (Hawaii)  Star-Bulletin 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  A.  S.  Atherton,  Waidorf- 
I  Astoria 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Porter  Dickinson, 

I  Waldorf-Astoria 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  James  H.  Couey,  Jr.,  St. 
Regis 

Houston  (Tex.)  Chronicle 
Mr.  ft  Mrs.  Prank  E.  Warren, 
Waldorf-Astoria 

Mr.  ft  Mrs.  Richard  J.  C.  Johnson. 
Waldorf-Astoria 
Houston  (Tex.)  Post 
;  Mr.  ft  Mrs.  W,  P.  Hobby,  Jr., 

Summit 

Mr  ft  Mrs  John  C  Stetson  Plaza 
Huntington  (Ind.)  Herald-Press 
Corinne  Quayle.  Tuscany 
James  C  Quayle,  Tuscany 
Huntingdon  (Pa)  News 
John  H.  Biddle,  Waldorf-Astoria 


Indianapolis  (Ind.)  Star/News 
Eugene  S.  Pulliam,  Tuscany 
Wiliiam  A.  Dyer  Jr.,  Waldorf-Astoria 
Prank  R  Russell,  Waldorf-Astoria 
Thomas  K.  Crowe.  Waldorf-Astoris 
Paul  Grimes,  Waldorf-Astoria 
Iowa  City  (Iowa)  Press-Citizen 
Mr.  A  Mrs.  Kenneth  E.  Greene, 

W  aldorf-Astoria 
Ironwood  (Mich.)  (TIobe 

Mrs.  Unwood  I.  Nowes,  Waldorf- 
Astoria  Tower 
Ithaca  (N.Y.)  Journal  News 
Mr.  ft  Mrs.  J.  S.  Graham,  Barclay 


Jackson  (Miss.)  Clarion-Ledger/News 
R.  M.  Hederman,  Jr.,  Waldorf- 
Astoria 

T,  M.  Hederman,  Jr.,  Waldorf- 
Astoria 

Jacksonville  (Fla.)  Florida  llmes- 
Union/Journal 
Robert  R.  Feagin,  Barclay 
Mr.  ft  Mrs.  John  A.  iSicker,  Barclay 
Jeannette  (Pa.)  News-Dispatch 
Summit: 

J.  Graff  Bomberger 
Mrs.  Patricia  M.  Bombergar 
Johnson  City  (Tenn.)  Prass-Chronicle 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Carl  A.  Jones,  Barclay 


Joliet  (III.)  Herald-News 

Mr.  ft  Mrs.  William  F.  Blackbur.  . 
Waldorf-Astoria 
Junction  City  (Kans.)  Union 
Maryliz  Montgomery,  St.  Regis 
John  D.  Montgomery,  St.  Regis 


Kankakee  (HI.)  Journal 
Mr.  ft  Mrs.  Len  H.  Small,  St.  Re  ;is 
Kansas  City  (Kans.)  Kansan 
Mr.  ft  Mts.  John  H.  Stauffer, 
Waldorf-Astoria 
Kansas  City  (Mo.)  Star 

Paul  V.  Miner.  Waldorf-Astoria 
Frank  S.  McKinney,  Waldorf-Asinria 
W.  W.  Meyer,  Waldorf-Astoria 
W.  W.  Baker,  Waldorf-Astoria 
Kenosha  (Wis.)  News 
Mr.  ft  Mrs.  Willis  H.  Schulte.  Plaza 
Mr.  ft  Mrs.  Howard  J.  Brown,  Plaza 
Kinston  (N.C.)  Free  Press 
Waldorf-Astoria: 

H.  Galt  Braxton 
Albert  M.  Stroud 
Mrs.  Albert  M.  Stroud 
Mrs.  Carrier  Braxton  McAlister 
Knoxville  (Tenn.)  News-Sentinel 
Mr.  ft  Mrs.  Roger  A.  Daley,  WaUlorf- 
Astoria 

Kokomo  (Ind.)  Tribune 

Mr.  ft  Mrs.  Richard  H.  Blacklidge, 

W  aldorf-Astoria 


La  Crosse  (Wis.)  Tribune 
W.  T.  Burgess.  Barclay 
La  Jolla  (Calif.)  Copley  Newspapers 
James  S.  (Topley,  Mayflower 
Robert  Letts  Jones,  Madison 
Alex  De  Bakcsy,  Barclay 
Carlyle  Reed,  Shoreham 
Robert  L.  Curry,  Shoreham 
Warren  L.  Taylor,  Madison 
Hoyt  Cater,  Madison 
William  Blackburn,  Madison 
John  Clarke.  Madison 
Carroll  Parcher,  Madison 
Irvine  Reynolds.  Waldorf-Astoria 
LaSalle  (III.)  News-Tribune 
Mr.  ft  Mrs.  Frederick  C.  Miller, 
Waldorf-Astoria 

Mr.  ft  Mrs.  Peter  Miller,  Waldorf- 
Astoria 

Lakeland  (Fla.)  Ledger 

John  R.  Harrison,  1040  Park  Ave. 

Les  Vegas  (Nev.)  Donrey  Media  Group 
Donald  W.  Reynolds,  Waldorf-Astoria 
Lawrence  (Kans.)  Journal-World 
Mr.  ft  Mrs.  Dolph  Simons,  Waldorf- 
Astoria 

Mr.  ft  Mrs.  Dolph  C.  Simons,  Jr., 

W  aldorf-Astoria 
Lewiston  (Me.)  Sun  Journal 
Barclay: 

James  R.  Costello 
Russell  H.  Costello 
Quentin  A.  Whittier 
Lexington  (Ky.)  Herald-Leader 
Fred  B.  Wachs,  c/o  Katz  Newspaper 
Sales,  246  Park  Ave. 

Lexington  (N.C.)  Dispatch 
Mr.  A  Mrs.  Joe  S.  Sink,  Waldorf- 
Astoria 

Lincoln  (Neb.)  Star 

Mr.  ft  Mrs.  Charles  W.  White. 

Barclay 

Little  Rock  (Ark.)  Democrat  Co. 

C.  S.  Berry.  Waldorf-Astoria 
Marcus  B.  George.  Waldorf-Astoris 
Lockport  (N.Y.)  Union-Sun  ft  Journal 
Mr.  A  Mrs,  Peter  Corson,  St.  Regis 
Mr.  ft  Mrs.  Donald  J.  Curran, 

Summit 

Logansport  (Ind.)  Pharos-Tribune  ft 
Press 

Mr,  A  Mrs.  J.  M.  Druck,  Barclay 
London  (Ont.)  Free  Press 

William  J.  Carradine,  Barclay 
Long  Beach  (Calif.)  Independent/ 
Press-Telegram 

Mr.  ft  Mrs.  Herman  H.  Ridder,  Drake 
Daniel  H.  Ridder.  Drake 
Mrs.  Bernard  J.  Ridder,  Jr.,  Drake 
Mr,  ft  Mrs.  A.  E.  Rosene,  Summit 
Mr,  ft  Mrs.  M.  E.  Sines,  Barclay 
Long  Branch  (N.J.)  Record 
Herman  J.  Obermayer,  No  Hotel 
(Commuting) 

Long  Island  (Jamaica,  N.Y.)  Press 
Theodore  Newhouse,  680  Park  Avenue 
Irving  Newhouse,  9^20  168  St., 
Nicholas  Miranda.  92-20  168  St., 
David  Starr,  92-20  168  St.,  Jamaica 
Tobias  Berman.  233  Broadway 
Bruce  Berry,  288  Broadway 
Longview  (Wash.)  News 
Mr,  ft  Mrs.  J.  M.  McClelland,  Jr., 
Waldorf-Astoria 
Lorain  (O.)  Journal 

Harry  R.  Horvitz,  Waldorf-Astoria 
Los  Angeles  (Calif.)  Timea 
Otis  Chandler,  Waldorf-Astoria 
Robert  D.  Nelson,  Waldorf-Astoris 
Lowell  (Mass.)  Sun 
John  H.  Costello,  66  East  End  Ave. 
Clement  C.  Costello,  66  East  End  Ave. 
Frank  A.  Lawler,  Waldorf-Astoria 
Brian  Reynolds,  New  Yorker 
(Continued  on  fiaffe  122) 
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Floridans  Mew  Landmark 


Orlando  Sentinel 
Orlando  Evening  Star 


n  t 


V  I 


Leading  in  communications  toward  a  bright  tomorrow 


We  have  the  world's  largest 
computer.  It  is  our  nationwide  com- 
municationS'Switching  network. 

This  network  stretches  from 
border  to  border  and  coast  to  coast. 

It  includes  switching  centers  in  eight 
thousand  places,  joined  by  more 
than  700  million  miles  of  communi¬ 
cations  circuits. 

The  switching  network  connects 
102  million  telephones  and  other 
telecommunications  devices.  It  per¬ 
mits  you  to  reach  any  one  of  these 
phones  or  devices  at  will. 

That  is  its  distinguishing  feature 
— the  “at  your  demand"  intercon¬ 
nection  of  “stations"  anywhere  in  the 
country — for  messages  involving 
information  of  any  kind — video,  writ¬ 
ten,  drawn,  data  and  voice.  Today 


there  are  about  five  million  billion 
possible  different  connections. 

So  made-to-order  communica¬ 
tions  service  is  our  primary  mission 
— providing  channels  ready  on  the  ^ 
instant — to  move  information  of  any 
kind,  between  “stations"  anywhere. 
This  business  will  grow  many  times 
bigger  and  more  valuable  to  every¬ 
one  in  the  future.  Growth  in  popula¬ 
tion  and  human  communications, 
growth  in  machine  calling,  in  fact  the 
whole  information  explosion  prom¬ 
ises  that  the  job  of  universal  com¬ 
munications  will  more  than  double  in 
the  next  ten  years  alone. 

Building  for  the  future 

Our  energies  and  resources  are 
pledged  to  keep  our  communica- 
tions-switching  system  and  service 


ahead  of  the  times.  And  we  are  stay¬ 
ing  well  ahead.  For  example,  we're 
the  leader  in  electronic  switching 
and  in  the  art  of  adapting  present 
switching  gear  to  provide  electronic- 
style  services. 

We're  looking  far  ahead.  We're 
getting  ready  to  provide  you  with 
Picturephone*  service,  connect  you 
with  library  or  teaching  sources,  or 
enable  you  to  draw  a  check  on  your 
bank  by  Touch-Tone*  telephone— to 
mention  just  a  few  possibilities. 

The  changing  communications  | 
picture 

We  will  not  be  alone  in  our  inno¬ 
vation.  A  lot  of  fine  companies  make 
equipment  used  in  information  han¬ 
dling.  As  we  look  to  the  future,  we 
think  the  better  the  entire  comnrinl- 


I 


cations  industry  does,  the  better 
we’ll  do.  The  more  information¬ 
handling  devices  that  are  developed, 
the  greater  the  need  for  connecting 
many  of  them  through  our  nation¬ 
wide  switching  system. 

We  are  therefore  continually 
developing,  building,  and  updating 
our  network.  The  expanding  size 
of  the  job  is  one  of  the  reasons 
why  we  are  so  confident  about  our 
future.  But  there  are  many  other 
reasons: 

We  have  a  good  iead  in  elec¬ 
tronic  innovation,  such  as  integrated 
circuits  and  digital  transmission. 

We  have  the  largest  number  of 
Ph.D.'s  in  science  of  any  private 
business  in  the  world — 1,300. 

Their  average  age  is  35.  Work¬ 


ing  with  them  are  thousands  of 
.  other  technically  trained  college 
graduates. 

Altogether  we  have  34,000 
young  management  people,  highly 
trained  and  motivated,  who  hSve 
joined  the  Bell  System  in  the  past  10 
years — assurance  of  continuing 
management  vigor. 

We  have  a  team  of  Belt  Labs  for 
research  and  development,  Western 
Electric  for  manufacturing  and  sup¬ 
ply,  and  Operating  Telephone  Com¬ 
panies  for  service.  This  assures  a 
quick  flow  from  invention  to  use  at 
lowest  possible  costs. 

We  have  developed  the  best 
communications-switching  system  in 
the  world — and  we’re  skilled  enough 
and  big  enough  to  make  sure  it  stays 


the  best  and  continues  to  set  the 
standard  for  the  rest  of  tf\p  world. 
Ours  is  a  profit-incentive  business 
with  a  great  future. 

All  of  this  may  sound  brash.  But 
we’re  really  not  over-confident.  Just 
confident. 

We  are  a  leader,  and  we’ll  keep 
our  lead.  We  know  where  we  want  to 
go.  We’re  planning  and  doing  what 
has  to  be  done  to  get  there. 


FOREMOST  CIRCULATION  SERVICE 


ABSOLUTELY 
NO  OTHER 
CIRCULATION 
PROGRAM 
CAN 

ACCOMPLISH 


SO  MUCHI 


SUBSCRIBER  INSURANCE  PROGRAMS 
by  Washington  National . . . 

MINIMIZE  TURNOVER 
BUILD  CIRCULATION 
STIMULATE  PROMOTION 
IMPROVE  COLLECTIONS 
ENHANCE  IMAGE 
PROVIDE  ADDED-VALUE 

CONSULTATION  TO  NEWSPAPERS 
We  are  available  for  consultation— without 
obligation— concerning  your  present  program 
of  Reader  Service,  Newspaperboy  Insurance  or 
to  discuss  your  potential  in  initiating  such 
programs. 

NEWSPAPER  DEPARTMENT 

READER  SERVICE  INSURANCE 
NEWSPAPERBOY  INSURANCE 
BONDING  PROGRAMS  AVAILABLE 

in  lUBM  UM  C.  FEKUSM.  R.  IKK  tMCUR 
IWKEIT  nBNniiam  gaiuuiorkusm 
MU  FEKUSW  m  AUBM  MM  McCUUA  MR!  NILSW 

call  collect: 

312-476-7900 

WashingtonNatioi^ 

INSURANCE  COMPANY  •  EVANSTON,  ILLINOIS  60201 
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Lubbock  (Tex.)  Avalanche-Journal 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Parker  F,  Prouty, 
Waldorf-Astoria  Towers 
Lynn  (Mass.)  Item 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Peter  Gamaice.  Waldorf- 
Astoria 

M 

Macon  (Ga.)  Telegraph  and  News 
Bert  St  ruby,  Waldorf-Astoria 
Peyton  Anderson.  Waldorf-Astoria 
Malden  (Mass.)  News 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  David  Brickman,  Drake 
Mr.  8i  Mrs.  Robert  H.  Goldmen 
Drake 

Manchester  (Conn.)  Herald 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Thomas  F.  Ferguson 
Barclay 

Mankato  (Minn.)  Free  Press 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Jared  How,  Plaza 
Marion  (O.)  Star 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Smith  H.  Witter,  Barclay 
Marysville  (O.)  Journal-Tribune 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  W.  E.  Behrens,  Waldorf- 
Astoria 
Drake 

Maysville  (Ky.)  Public  Ledger  Inde¬ 
pendent 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  James  M.  Striplin,  Jr., 
Mr.  t  Mrs.  Ralph  M.  Juillard,  Wal¬ 
dorf-Astoria 

Medford  (Mass.)  Daily  Mercury 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  David  Brickman,  Drake 
Mr.  ft  Mrs.  Robert  H.  Goldman, 
Hotel  Drake 

Memphis  (Tenn.)  Oimmercial  Appeal 
Press-Seimitar 

Mr.  ft  Mrs.  W.  Frank  Aycock  Jr., 
Waldorf-Astoria 
Merced  (Calif.)  Sun-Star 
Mr.  ft  Mrs.  Dean  Lesher,  Barclay 
Meridian  (Miss.)  Star 
Delmunico's: 

Mr,  ft  Mrs.  James  B.  Skewes 
Mrs.  Kenneth  McLean 
Miami  (Fla.)  Herald 
John  S.  Knight,  Waldorf  Towers 
James  L.  Knight,  Pierre 
Alvah  H.  Chapman,  Jr.,  Waldorf- 
Astoria 

J.  Montgomery  Curtis,  St.  Regis 
H.  J.  Jurgensmeyer,  Waldorf-Astoria 
Michigan  City  (Ind.)  News-Dispatch 
Mr.  ft  Mrs,  Robert  C.  Averitt,  Wal¬ 
dorf-Astoria 

Mr.  ft  Mrs.  Joseph  H.  Nixon, 
Waldorf-Astoria 

Mr.  ft  Mrs.  John  R.  Nixon,  Waldorf- 
Astoria 

Mr.  ft  Mrs.  Don  M.  Nixon,  Waldorf- 
Astoria 

M’ddietown  (N.Y,)  Times  Herald- 
Record 

Milton  D.  McLean,  McAlpin 
Midland  (Mich.)  News 
Norman  C.  Rumple,  Barclay 
Milwaukee  (Wis.)  Journal  Company 
(The  Milwaukee  Journal-Sentinel) 
Irwin  Maier,  St.  Regis 
Donald  B.  Albert,  St.  Regis 
Robert  K.  Drew,  Waldorf-Astoria 
Frank  Kelly,  Waldorf-Astoria 
Minneapolis  (Minn.)  Star  ft  Tribune 
Mr.  ft  Mrs.  John  Cowles 
Mr.  ft  Mrs.  John  Cowles,  Jr.,  2  Park 
Ave. 

Mr.  ft  Mrs.  Howard  Mithun, 
Waldorf-Astoria 

Mr.  ft  «Mrs.  John  Moffett,  St.  Regis 
Mr.  ft  Mrs.  Robert  Witte.  Waldorf- 
Astoria 

Mr.  ft  Mrs.  Otto  A.  Silha.  Waldorf- 
Astoria 

Minot  (N.  D.)  News 
Mr.  ft  Mrs.  Raymond  C.  Dobson, 
Waldorf-Astoria 
Mobile  (Ala.)  Press  Register 

Mr.  ft  Mrs.  W.  J.  Hearin,  Waldorf- 
Astoria 

Moline  (III.)  Dispatch 
Robert  H.  Sward,  Waldorf-Astoria 
Monterey  (Calif.)  Peninsula  Herald 
Mr.  ft  Mrs.  Allen  Griffin,  St.  Regis 
Montreal  (Que.)  Gazette 

Charles  H.  Peters,  Waldorf-Astoria 
Morristown  (N.J.)  Morris  (bounty's 
Daily  Record 

Norman  B.  Tomlinson  Jr.  Jack 
Center 

Larry  T.  Stern.  John  Holdsworth 
Robert  A.  Kahlor,  Robert  Price 
Moultrie  (Ga.)  Observer 
Mr.  ft  Mrs.  Max  Nussbaum,  Barclay 
Mrs.  Patricia  N.  Michel,  Barclay 
Mrs.  Frederick  Kruger,  Barclay 
Muncie  (Ind.)  Star/ Press 
Mr.  ft  Mrs.  Willa.'d  C.  Worcester, 
Waldorf-Astoria 

Mr.  ft  Mrs.  Wayne  Botkin,  Waldorf- 
Astoria 

Murfreesboro  (Tenn.)  News  Journal 
Jack  McFarland,  Waldorf-Astoria 
Muskogee  (Okla.)  Phoenix  Times- 
Democrat 

Mr.  ft  Mrs.  Tams  Bixby,  Jr., 

W  aldorf-Astoria 
Mr.  ft  Mrs.  Tams  Bixby,  III, 
Waldorf-Astoria 

Mr.  ft  Mrs.  Walter  W.  Warren, 
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Nashville  (Tenn.)  Tennessean 
Amon  Carter  Evans,  Plaza 
John  Seigenthaler,  Plaza 
Nashua  (N.H.)  Telegraph 

Charles  W.  Weaver,  Jr.,  Bii  lay 

Naugatuck  tPa.)  News 

Rudolph  M.  Hennick,  Waldorf- 

Astoria 

Frederick  E.  Hennick,  W  uldorf- 

Astoria 

C.  Russeil  Sumpf,  Waldorf  Astoria 
New  Britain  (Conn.)  Herald 
c/o  Story  ft  Kelly-Smith,  76''  Third 
Ave. 

Judith  W.  Brown.  Walter  Mayer 
Lindsley  Wellman,  John  T.  Heath 
Richard  Zesk 

New  Brunswick  (N.J.)  Home  News 
No  Hotel  Commuting 
Hugh  N.  Boyd  John  K.  Quad 

William  M.  Boyd  Walter  P.  Nelson 
Richard  N,  Sheble  Richard  .S.  Kain 
New  Castle  (Pa.)  News 
Richard  E.  Rentz,  Barclay 
Richard  E.  Rentz,  Jr.,  Barclay 
New  Glasgow  (N.S. )  News 
J.  R.  H.  Sutherland,  Waldorf-.Astoria 
New  Haven  (Conn.)  Register 
Lionel  Jackson,  St.  Regis 
George  Stearns,  Jr.,  Barclay 
Summit: 

Donald  Spargo  Curtis  Pollen 

Watter  Mills  John  Hine 

Raymond  Dowd 
New  Iberia  (La.)  Iberian 

Milton  I.  Wick,  Waldorf-Astoria 
New  York  (N.Y.)  Fairchild  Publica¬ 
tions  (Daily  News  Record.  Home  Fur¬ 
nishings  Daily,  Women’s  Wear  Daily) 
John  B.  Fairchild  Robert  Joote 

Eldgar  W.  B.  Fairchild  Emery  P.  Laskey 
James  W'.  Brady  Jason  K.  Lewii 

William  O.  Dwyer  Richard  J.  Lynch 
New  York  (N.Y.)  Journal  of  Commerce 
99  Wall  St. 

Eric  Ridder  Nicholas  Rigai 

Adelrick  Benziger,  Jr.  Eric  Ridder,  Jr. 
T.  V.  Bihler  Stanley  Ferguson 

New  York  (N.Y.)  Times 
Harding  F.  Bancroft  John  J.  McCabe 
Albert  R.  Blayer  John  T.  McNutt 
John  A.  Bogart  John  H.  Mortimer 

Ralph  Bowman  Freeman  Moyler 

Rob  Roy  Buckingham  John  J.  Murphy 
Thomas  B.  Campion  Robert  November 
Turner  Catledge  John  D.  Pomfret 

Shepard  Conn  James  T.  Purcell 

F'rancis  A.  Cox  Frank  W.  Roselle 

Max  Falk  Dr.  John  Rothman 

Andrew  Fisher  Mark  E.  Senigo 

Nathan  W.  Goldstein  Irvin  S.  Taubkin 
C.  Raymond  Hulsart  Ivan  Veit 

Allen  E.  Katz  Joseph  B.  Wagner 

George  Lapolla  John  E.  Werner 

Walter  Mattson  Hilton  Wilson 

Newark  (O.)  Advocate 
Mr.  ft  Mrs.  Frank  W.  Spencer  Jr., 
Waldorf-Astoria 

Mr.  ft  Mrs.  'Theodore  D,  Griley, 
Waldorf-Astoria 

Mr.  ft  Mrs.  John  D.  Spencer,  Wal¬ 
dorf-Astoria 
Newburg  (N.Y.)  News 
Robert  D.  Wilkinson,  Barclay 
Newport  (R.I.)  News 
W  aldorf-Astoria : 

Edward  A.  Sherman,  Jr. 

Albert  K.  Sherman 
Albert  K.  Sherman,  Jr. 

Niagara  Falls  (N.Y.)  Gazette 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hamilton  B.  Mizer, 
Waldorf-Astoria 

Norristown  (Pa.)  Times  Herald 
Robert  I.  McCracken,  Barclay 
Northampton  (Mass.)  Hampshire 
Gazette 

Charles  N,  De  Rose,  Barclay 
Norwalk  (Conn.)  Hour 
Nathaniel  O.  Hemenway,  Barbizon 
Plaza 

Norwich  (Conn.)  Bulletin 

Clifford  C.  Oat,  Waldorf-Astoria 
Donald  L.  Oat,  Waldorf-Astoria 
Harrison  C.  Noyes,  Jr.,  Waldorf- 
Astoria 


Oakland  (Calif.)  Tribune 

William  F.  Knowland,  Waldorf- 
Astoria  Towers 
Odessa  (Tex.)  American 

Mr,  ft  Mrs.  V.  L.  DeBolt.  Waldorf- 
Astoria 

Ogden  (Utah)  Standard-EIxamincr 
Joeeph  F.  Breeze,  Waldorf-Astoria 
Ogdensburg  (N.Y.)  Journal/Advance- 
News  - 

Franklin  R.  Little.  Princeton  Cub  of 
N.Y. 

Oil  City  (Pa.)  Derrick 

P.  C.  Boyle,  Waldorf-Astoria 
E.  P.  Boyle,  Waldorf-Astoria 
Continued  on^pge  126 
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Scc^tch  for  people  who  know  the  difference 


^'e  make  Scotch  tor 
the  hard-tO'please. 

A  Scotch  with 
a  clitference. 

•Black  Sc  White:’  ■ 
SmcK>th.  Liyht.The  one 
that  sets  the  standards 
tor  all  other  Scotches. 
Tonight. 

‘Black  ScVC  hite.” 


BLACK  &  WHITE 


■A-Wa' 


Black  &  White”  Scotch 


AGED,  BIENDED,  BOHIED  IN  SCOTIAND  86.8  PROOF  SCOTCH  WHISKY  THE  FIEISCHMANN  DISTIllING  CORP.  NYC  EXCLUSIVE  IMPORTER 


This  isift  an  ad. 
Ifs  a  demonstration. 


fl Newspaper  publishers,  book  publishers — 
f  anyone  concerned  with  setting  large 
amounts  of  type,  and  setting  it  quickly, 
and  accurately,  and  economically — have 
been  faced  with  a  problem. 

Until  now.  Until  the  VariTyper  AM  725. 
The  AM  725  is  an  automatic,  high¬ 
speed,  general-purpose  phototypesetter 
that  brings  phototypesetting  within  the 
reach  of  moderate-sized  organizations. 

And,  it  combines  the  time-proven 
.principles  of  typography  with  the  latest 
techniques  of  automation. 

pThe  big  difference^aside 

I  from  price  and  size— 
between  the  AM  725  and 
other  equipment  is 
versatility. 

Whether  the  job  involves  continuous 
galleys  of  text,  or  a  format  that  varies 
'from  one  hour  to  the  next,  the  AM 725 
I  takes  it  all  in  stride. 

And  the  versatility  includes  input, 
too.  For  it  accepts  many  different  kinds  of 

(perforated  tapes  from  many  kinds  of  input 
units.  This  means  you  aren’t  limited  to  a 
single  method  of  creating  input  tapes. 
For  the  AM  725  accepts  tapes  from  almost 
'  any  unit  that  can  produce  6,  7,  or  8  channel 
I  tapes  of  almost  any  configuration.  This 

(includes  input  machines  that  turn  out 
hard  copy,  those  with  keyboard  only, 
wire  service  machines,  and  even— small 
miracle — direct  conversion  from  a  compu¬ 
ter.  And  the  inputs  can  be  changed — so 
j!  that  you  feed  from  one  source,  then  anoth¬ 
er,  then  another— one  right  after  the 
i  other. 

Instant  programming  is 

(another  concept  built  into 
the  AM  725. 

For  the  725  is  designed  so  that  you 
can  program  (or  instruct)  the  equipment 
I  about  the  characteristics  of  the  type  disc  in 


use  and  the  input  unit  on  which  the  copy 
was  composed.  Programming  is  done 
without  plug  boards,  and  without  chang¬ 
ing  the  circuitry  of  the  machine.  This  is 
accomplished  through  program  tapes 
that  we  supply. 

Just  run  the  tape  through  the  reader, 
and  in  less  than  60  seconds,  the  machine  is 
programmed  and  ready  to  go.  If  more 
than  one  kind  of  input  is  used,  a  program 
tape  is  supplied  for  each  source. 

We  mentioned  format  versatility.  The 
725  can  handle  newspapers,  books,  maga¬ 
zines,  advertising  materials,  catalogues, 
tab  material— almost  any  kind  of  type 
composing  Job,  easily,  quickly,  accurately, 
for  the  AM  725  is  specifically  designed  as  a 
general-purpose  phototypesetter. 

For  example: 

•  The  line  length  can  be  varied  infinitely 
within  the  overall  length  limits  of  the  ma¬ 
chine. 

•  To  change  the  line  length,  all  you  do  is 
make  three,  perhaps  four  key  strokes. 

•  You  handle  run-arounds,  quad  left, 
right,  and  center  easily  and  automatically 
from  simple  keyboard  command. 

•  Every  disc  includes  three  different  fonts. 
Each  font  has  112  characters.  And  you 
select  a  font  with  just  one  or  two  strokes  on 
most  input  units. 

•  Line  Spacing?  The  AM  725  has  two 
leading  settings — each  instantly  and  inde¬ 
pendently  variable  from  '/^  point  to  4914 
points  in  14  point  graduations.  And  the 
selection  of  the  primary  or  secondary 
leading  takes  only  one  or  two  key  strokes. 

Of  course,  versatility  means 
little  unless  it*s  based  on 
simplicity. 

And  that’s  the  big  point  about  the 
725.  Almost  anyone  can  learn  to  run  the 
725,  after  just  an  hour  or  so  of  instruction. 
And  operating  the  AM  725  isn’t  a  full-time 
job,  because  it  doesn’t  need  full-time 
monitoring.  You  set  it  up  by  running 


through  the  program  tape,  setting  the  type 
size  and  line  space  controls,  inserting  the 
job  tape,  and  pressing  the  start  button— the 
whole  operation  takes  only  two  minutes. 

Speed  is  coupled  with  flexibility.  For 
the  AM  725  turns  out  12  characters  per 
second.  That’s  20  justified  newspaper  lines 
per  minute.  So  it’s  fast  enough  to  handle 
tapes  produced  on  two,  three,  or  even  more 
input  units. 

We’ve  designed  AM  725  type  discs  to 
give  the  greatest  range  of  capability  with¬ 
out  disc  changes.  Each  font  has  112  char¬ 
acters— more  than  any  other  machine  in 
its  class— and  there  are  three  complete 
fonts  (that’s  336  characters)  on  a  single 
disc.  Of  course,  every  character  is  at  the 
touch  of  your  fingertips. 

The  discs  are  job-oriented. 

We’ve  classified  the  fonts  and  the  pi 
characters  into  classes  of  work.  The  basic 
formats  are: 

news 

book 

advertising 

job 

If  you’ve  read  this  far,  you’ve  already 
witnessed  a  demonstration  of  the  AM  725’s 
flexibility,  type  font  capabilities,  and  speed. 

This  entire  ad  was  set  on  the  AM  725 — 
and  in  just  tiine  minutes. 

Frankly,  we  think  it  all  adds  up  to  a 
lot  of  phototypesetting  capability  for  the 
money.  The  ideal  solution  for  anyone  who 
has  a  type  composing  p/oblem.  And,  if  the 
725  has  too  much  capacity  for  your  shop, 
ask  about  our  full  line  of  direct  impression 
and  photocomposing  machines. 

If  you’d  like  to  know  more,  just  write 
us.  Or  call  your  nearest  VariTyper  repre¬ 
sentative.  May  we  stage  our  next  demon¬ 
stration  right  in  your  own  back  yard? 
VariTyper  subsidiary  of 
Addressograph  Multigraph  Corporation 
1 1  Mt.  Pleasant  Avenue 
Hanover,  New  Jersey  07936 


Oklahoma  City  (Okla.)  Oklahoman/ 
Oklahoma  City  Timet 
Waldo  rf-Attoria 

E.  K.  Gaylord  Charles  E.  Treat 

Edward  L.  Gaylord  Robert  H.  Spahn 
Omaha  (Neb.)  World-Herald 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Harold  W.  Andersen. 
Waldorf-Astoria 

Mr.  h  Mrs.  Laurance  R.  Hoagland, 
St.  Resit 

Calvin  A.  Richard,  Waldorf-Astoria 
Mr.  A  Mrs.  Dean  R.  Bartee,  Waldorf- 
Astoria 

Oneonta  (N.Y.)  Star 

Donald  J.  Clifford,  McAlpin 
Oshkosh  (Wis.)  Northwestern 

Mr.  A  Mrs.  Samuel  W.  Heaney, 
Pierre 

Osweso  (N.Y.)  Palladium-Times 

Clarence  T.  Leishtnn,  Belmont  Plaza 
Ottawa  (Ont.)  Qtizen 
R.  W.  Southam,  Drake 
E.  S.  Leish,  Hilton 
Owensboro  (Ky.)  Messeneer  A  Inquirer 
Waldorf-Astoria: 

Mr.  A  Mrs.  Lawrence  W.  Hager,  Sr. 
Mr.  A  Mrs.  Lawrence  W,  Hager,  Jr. 
CHvosso  (Mich.)  Argus-Press 

Mr.  A  Mrs.  George  T.  Camplell, 
Barclay 

Oxnard  (Calif.)  Press-Onirier 
Thomas  H.  Fleming,  Barclay 


Palo  Alto  (Calif.)  Times 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eugene  C.  Bishop, 
Waldorf-Astoria 
Pars^ntany  (N.J.)  Record 
Norman  B.  Tomlinson  Jr.  Jack  Center 
Larry  T.  Stem  John  Holdsworth 

Robert  A.  Kahlor  Robert  Price 

Pasadena  (Calif.)  Star-News 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  B.  J.  Ridder,  St.  Regis 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gus  Nordin,  Waldorf- 
Astoria 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Elwood  R.  Williams, 
Waldorf-Astoria 
Paterson  (N.J.)  News 

Harry  B.  Haines  Eklward  B.  Haines 
Pawtucket  (R.I.)  Times 

(Tliester  M.  Spooner,  Waldorf-Astoria 
Peoria  (III.)  Journal  Star 
Walter  A.  Barker,  Barclay 
Robert  D,  Rittler,  Barclay 
Frank  A.  Green,  Regency 
Henry  P.  Slane,  Regency 
Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Bulletin 
Robert  McLean.  St.  Regis 
Robert  L.  Taylor.  Waldorf-Astoria 
R.  D.  McOe,  Mayfair  House 
Albert  Spendlove,  Waldorf-Astoria 
William  L.  McLmu.  III.  Barclay 
Joseph  Elliott.  Waldorf-Astoria 
Donald  McLean,  St.  Regis 
Barry  Urdang.  Elysee 
R.  E.  Beauchamp.  Waldorf-Astoria 
J.  P.  Grant,  Barclay 
Paul  Snyder,  Elysee 
Richard  W.  Carpenter,  Barclay 
A.  J.  Westhoir,  Barclay 
William  F.  Carr,  Berkshire 
Louis  Trupin,  Commodore 
Harvey  Ingham,  Waldorf-Astoria 
Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Inquirer 
Frederick  Chait,  Regency 
Bruce  Mair,  St.  Regis 
Leonard  Bach.  Elyee 
James  Burdumy,  Commodore 
Ernest  Caplinger.  Waldorf-Astoria 
Chester  Clark,  Waldorf-Astoria 
Chris  J.  Davies,  Barclay 
Edwin  Prederickson,  Barclay 
Lyman  McBride,  St.  Regis 
Orval  McGuire.  Waldorf-Astoria 
Joseph  O'Dea,  Waldorf-Astoria 
Charles  Schaub,  Summit 
Harold  Smith,  Waldorf-Astoria 
Phila^lphia  (Pa.)  News 
Natt  S.  Getlin,  Elysee 
J.  Ray  Hunt,  Summit 
Phoenix  (Ariz.)  Arizona  Republic/ 
(iazette 

Waldorf-Astoria 

Mr.  A  Mrs.  Eugene  C.  Pulliam 
Mr.  A  Mrs.  Mason  Walsh 
Mr.  A  Mrs.  Harry  Montgomery 
Mr.  A  Mrs.  Cleo  Smith 
Mr.  A  Mrs.  Lee  Hover 
Phoenixville  (Pa.)  Republican 
Joseph  P.  Ujobai,  Waldorf-Astoria 
PitUburgh  (Pa.)  Post-Gazette 
William  Block,  Drake 
PittslHirgh  (Pa.)  Press 

Barney  G.  fJameron,  Waldorf-Astoria 
Wilbur  H.  Boone,  Waldorf-Astoria 
Pittsfield  (Mass.)  Berkshire  Eagle 
Donald  B.  Miller,  Belmont  Plaza 
Paul  J.  Major,  Belmont  Plaza 
Vincent  W.  Monteleone,  Belm».nt 
Plaza 

John  Burltank,  Belmont  Plaza 
Plainfield  (N.Y.)  Courier-News 
Thomas  P.  Dolan,  Barclay 
PlatUburgh  (N.Y.)  Press-Repuhlicnn 
Albert  De  Luca,  McAlpin 
Pomona  (Calif.)  Progress-Bulletin 
Mr.  A  Mrs.  Charles  Richardson, 
Waldorf-Astoria 
Ponca  City  (Okla.)  News 
Gareth  Muchmore,  Waldorf-Astoria 


Port  Jervis  (N.Y.)  Union-Gazette 
Mr.  A  Mrs.  Edward  J.  Somers, 
McAlpin 

Portland  (Ore.)  Orgonian/Oregon 
Journal 

Robert  C.  Notaon,  Waldorf-Astoria 
Fred  A.  Stickel,  Waldorf-Astoria 
Pottsville  (Pa.)  Republican 
Waldorf-Astoria: — 

Sydney  A.  Lazarus  Thomas  A.  Davis 
Ralph  M.  Bashore  L'kal  H.  Martz,  Jr. 
JoHanne  Zerbey  Martz 
Margaretta  tsucanis  Paduch 
Poughkeepsie  (N.Y.)  Journal 
Mr.  A  Mrs.  E.  J.  Quilla, 
Waldorf-Astoria 
Pueblo  (0>lo.)  Star-Journal  A 
Chieftain 

Frank  S.  Hoag,  Jr.  Waldorf-Astoria 

Q 

Quincy  (Mass.)  Patriot  Ledger 
Mr.  A  Mrs.  G.  Prescott  Low, 
Waldrof-Astoria 
Mr.  A  Mrs.  Richard  D.  Allen, 
Barclay 


Raleigh  (N.C.)  News  and  Observer 
Frank  A.  I^niels,  Barclay 
Frank  A.  Daniels,  Jr.,  Barclay 
Rapid  City  (S.D.)  Journal 
Mr.  A  Mrs.  J.  W.  Swan, 
Waldorf-Astoria 
Ravenna  (O.)  Record-Ck>urier 
Robert  C.  Dix,  Waldorf-Astoria 
Reading  (Pa.)  Eagle 
Drake: 

William  Rohn 
Wm.  (Tony)  Rohn 
John  Kurtz,  City  Squire 
St.  Mortiz: 

Claude  Schell 
Gordon  Williams 
Richard  Peters 
Tom  Boland,  Barbizon-Plaza 
N.Y.  Hilton: 

Joseph  Abbey 
Arthur  Bell 

Ray  Mathew,  City  Squire 
Red  Bank  (N.J.)  Register 

Mr.  A  Mrs.  M.  Harold  Kelly, 
Waldorf-Astoria 
Mr.  A  Mrs.  Arthur  Z.  Kamin 
Waldorf-Astoria 

Reno  (Nev.)  Speidel  Newspapers  Inc., 
Waldorf-Astoria: 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  J.  Liechty 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rollan  D.  Melton 
Mrs.  and  Mrs.  Gerald  C.  Bean 
Richmond  (Va.)  Times-Dispatch/ 

News  Leader 

D.  Tennant  Bryan,  Pierre 
Riverside  (Cidif.)  Press-Enterprise 
Mr.  A  Mrs.  Arthur  A.  Culver, 
Regency 

Mr.  A  Mrs.  Howard  (Tim)  Hays, 
Regency 

Roanoke  (Va.)  Times  and  World-News 
M.  W.  Armistead,  III 
Waldorf-Astoria 

Shields  Johnson,  Waldorf-Astoria 
Rochester  (N.Y.)  Gannett  Co.  Inc. 

Al  Neuharth,  Waldorf-Astoria 
Rochester  (Minn.)  Post-Bulletin 
Robert  Withers,  Waldorf-Astoria 
Charles  Withers,  Waldorf-Astoria 
Rock  Hill  (S.C.)  Herald 
Waldoi^-Astoria : — 

Talbot  Patrick 

Mr.  A  Mrs.  Wayne  T.  Patrick 
Mr.  A  Mrs.  Roger  L.  Sovdc 
Rock  Island  (III.)  Argus 
Mr.  A  Mrs.  Ben  H.  Potter, 
Waldorf-Astoria 
Miss  Marguerite  F.  Potter, 

Waldorf  -Astoria 

Ben  H.  Potter,  Jr.  Waldorf-Astoria 
John  W.  Potter,  Waldorf-Astoria 
Rockford  (III.)  Star/Rei^ster-Republican 
Wm.  K.  Todd,  Barclay 
Wm.  H.  Klusmeier,  Barclay 
Gordon  Wolfley,  Barclay 
Rocky  Mount  (N.C.)  Telegram 

Mr.  A  Mrs.  Josh  L.  Home,  Barclay 
A.  L.  Brandon,  Barclay 
Rutland  (Vt.)  Herald 

Mr.  A  Mrs.  R.  W.  Mitchell. 

Waldorf-Astoria 
Mr.  A  Mrs.  G.  E.  Noble. 
Waldorf-Astoria 


Sacramento  (Calif.)  Union 
Mr.  A  Mrs.  Carlyle  Reed, 
Waldorf-Astoria 

St.  Johnsbury  (Vt.)  Caledonian-Record 
Mr.  A  Mrs.  Gordon  Smith,  Barclay 
Mr.  A  Mrs.  John  Byrne.  Barclay 
SL  Joseph  (Mo.)  News-Press  A 
Gazette 

Mr.  A  Mrs,  Henry  D.  Bradley, 
Waldorf-Astoria 

Mr.  A  Mrs.  David  R.  Bradley, 
Waldorf-Astoria 
Mr.  A  Mrs.  Victor  A.  Modeer, 
Waldorf-Astoria 

St.  Louis  (Mo.)  Globe-Democrat 
G.  Duncan  Bauman,  Barclay 
Ben  Magdovitz,  Barclay 


St.  Louis  (Mo.)  Post-Dispatoh 
Mr.  A  Mrs.  Alex  T.  Primm,  Drake 
Mr.  A  Mrs.  James  Kennedy,  Drake 
Mr.  A  Mrs.  Selwyn  Pepper,  Drake 
St.  Joseph  (Mo.)  News-Press  A 
St.  Paul  (Minn.)  Dispatch-Pioneer 
Press 

Laurance  M.  Ridder,  St.  Regis 
Thomas  L.  Carlin.  Summit 
Fred  Haeberlin,  Waldorf-Astoria 
Eugene  Lambert,  Summit 
St.  Petersburg (  Fla.) 

Times-Independent 
Nelson  Poynter,  Drake 
John  B.  Lake,  Drake 
Donald  K.  Baldwin,  Tuscany 
Salem  (Mass.)  News 

Mr.  A  Mrs.  C.  J.  Newbegin 
Waldorf-Astoria 
Salinas  (CalifJ  Californian 
Fancis  H.  Cislini,  Waldorf-Astoria 
Mary  R.  Cislini,  Waldorf-Astoria 
Salisbury  (Md.)  Times 
Thomas  D.  Irvin,  Barclay 
Salt  Lake  City  (Ut^)  Deseret  News 

E.  Earl  Hawkes,  Waldorf-Astoria 
Salt  Lake  City  (Utsih)  Trilwne 

J.  W,  Gallivan,  Waldorf-Astoria 
San  Antonio  (Tex.)  Light 

Frank  A.  Bennack,  Jr.,  Waldorf- 
Astoria 

San  Bernardino  (Calif.)  Sun/Telegram 
Mr.  A  Mrs.  Marvin  W.  Reimer, 
Waldorf-Astoria 

San  Gabriel  Valley  (Calif.)  Tribune 

F.  AI  Totter,  Barclay 

San  Jose  (Calif.)  Mercury /News 
Joseph  B.  Kidder,  Waldorf-Astoria 
Anton  F.  Peterson,  Waldorf-Astoria 
P.  Anthony  Ridder,  Westbury 
Louis  E.  Heindel,  Waldorf-Astoria 
Fred  W.  Mannon,  Summit 
Kenneth  S.  Conn,  Barclay 
San  Mateo  (Calif.)  Times 
Mr.  A  Mrs.  J.  Hart  Clinton, 
Waldorf-Astoria 
Miss  Mary  Jane  Clinton. 

W  aldorf -Astoria 

San  Rafael  (Calif.)  Independent- 
Journal 

Mr.  A  Mrs.  Wishard  A.  Brown.  Bar¬ 
clay 

Mr.  A  Mrs.  Norwin  S.  Yoffie.  Barclay 
Santa  Barbara  (Calif.)  News-Press 
Mr.  A  Mrs.  Stuart  S.  Taylor, 
Waldorf-Astoria 
Mr.  A  Mrs.  William  F.  Sykes, 

Barkley 

Santa  Fe  (N.M.)  New  Mexican 

Robert  McKinney,  720  Park  Avenue 
(635-9510) 

Santa  Monica  (Calif.)  Outlook 
Mrs.  J.  D.  Funk,  Waldorf-Astoria 
Mr,  A  Mrs.  Deane  Funk. 
Waldorf-Astoria 

Santa  Rewa  (Calif.)  Press  Democrat 
Mr.  A  Mrs.  Evert  B.  Person,  Plaza 
Saratoga  brings  (N.Y.)  Saratogian 
Fred  G.  Eaton,  Barclay 
Savannah  (Ga.)  News-Press 

Mr.  A  Mrs.  Charles  H,  Morris, 

St.  Regis 

Sault  Ste.  Marie  (Ont.)  Star 
Robert  L.  Curran,  Waldorf-Astoria 
Scranton  (Pa.)  Times-Sunday  Times 
George  V.  Lynett,  Waldorf-Astoria 
Frank  J.  Blewitt,  Waldorf-Astoria 
Scranton  (Pa.)  Scrantonian/Tribune 
Richard'  Little  III,  Barbizon-Plaza 
Seattle  (Wash.)  Post-Intelligencer 
Dan  L.  Starr,  Regency 
Seattle  (Wash.)  Times 

W.  J.  Pennington,  Barclay 
William  K.  Blethen,  Jr.,  Biltmore 
Sharon  (Pa.)  Herald 
Mr.  A  Mrs.  Edward  M.  Hyde. 

Waldorf-Astoria 
Mr.  A  Mrs.  George  D.  Lanier. 
Waldorf-Astoria 
Sherman  (Tex.)  Democrat 
Mr.  A  Mrs.  Frank  W.  Mayborn, 
Waldorf-Astoria 
Sidney  (O.)  News 

Mr.  A  Mrs.  J.  O.  Amos,  Waldorf- 
Astoria 

Sioux  Falls  (S.D.)  Argus-Leader 
Mr.  A  Mrs.  W.  H.  Lropold, 
Waldorf-Astoria 
Somerset  (Pa.)  American 

Mr.  A  Mrs.  Henry  B.  Reiley,  Jr. 
Shelton  Towers 
South  Bend  (Ind.)  Tribune 
Franklin  D.  Schurz,  Drake 
Mr.  A  Mrs.  Warren  G.  Wheeler,  Jr.. 

Waldorf-Astoria 
Clarence  W.  Harding,  Barclay 
Springfield  (III.)  Illinois  State 
Journal-Raster 

John  P.  Clarke,  Waldorf-Astoria 
Springfield  (Mass.)  Union/News/ 


Kingsley  Gillsepie  Richard  H.  f,  letoi* 
John  W.  I^rd  David  P.  M  lahon 
James  H.  Wilson 
Staten  Island  (N.Y.)  Advance 
Richard  E.  Diamond, 

Syracuse  (N.Y.)  Herald-Journai 

950  Fingerboard  Rd.,  Staten  Island 
Mr.  A  Mrs.  Stephen  Rogers, 
Waldorf-Astoria 


Tampa  (Fla.)  Times/Tribune 
Mr.  A  Mrs.  J.  Stewart  Bryan  l.I, 
Pierre 

Tarentum  (Pa.)  Valley  News  A 
Dispatch 

Gena  Simon.  Waldorf-Astoria 
Taunton  (Mass.)  Gazette 

William  R.  Reed.  Waldorf-Astoria 
William  F.  Reed,  Waldorf-Astoria 
Temple  (Tex.)  Telegram 

Mr.  A  Mrs.  Frank  W.  Mayborn. 
Waldorf-Astoria 
Toledo  (O.)  Blade 
Regency : 

Mr.  A  Mrs.  Paul  Block,  Jr. 

Warwick: 

Mr.  A  Mrs.  John  Willey 
Mr.  A  Mrs.  Wayne  Current 
Mr.  A  Mrs.  Louis  Abney,  Jr. 

Mr.  A  Mrs.  Newell  Kest 
Mr.  A  Mrs.  Paul  Tovey 
Mr.  A  Mrs.  Paul  Schrader 
Topeka  (Kan.)  Capital/Stata  Journal 
Mr.  A  Mrs.  Oscar  S.  Stauffer, 
Waldorf-Astoria 
Mr.  A  Mrs.  John  H.  Stauffer, 
Waldorf-Astoria 

Toronto  (Ont.^  Canadian  Magazine 
E.  J.  Mannion,  Barclay 
Torrance  (Calif.)  South  Bay  Daily 
Breeze 
None 

Torrington  (Conn.)  Register 
Walter  G.  Gisselbrecht,  Barbizon-Plaza 
Towanda  (Pa.)  Review 

David  M.  Turner,  Hotel  Lexington 
Trenton  (N.J.)  Times  Newspapers 
Mr.  A  Mrs.  James  Kerney  Jr., 

St.  Regis 

Mr.  A  Mrs.  John  H.  Notman. 

St.  Regis 

Mr.  A  Mrs.  R.  George  Kuser  Jr., 

St.  Regis 

Mr.  A  Mrs.  J.  Robert  McNeil, 
Waldorf-Astoria 
Trenton  (N.J.)  Trentonian 
Waldorf-Astoria : 

Dean  A.  Krenz  George  Straka  III 
Edward  L.  Hoffman 
Troy  (O.)  News 

Mr.  A  Mrs.  R.  George  Kuser,  Jr., 

St.  Regis 

Tulsa  (Okla.)  Tribune 
Richard  Lloyd  Jones,  Jr.,  Pierre 


Utica  (N.Y.)  Observer-Dispatch 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Herman  E.  Moecker, 


Mr.  and  I 
St.  Regis 


Valparaiso  (Ind.)  Vidette-Messenger 
Waldorf-Astoria: 

Mrs.  L.  M.  Whipple 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Vince  Anderson 
Vincennes  (Ind.)  Sun-Commercial 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Howard  N.  Greenlee, 
Waldorf-Astoria 
Wm.  E.  Brooks,  Jr.,  Summit 
Vineland  (N.J.)  Times  Journal 
Joel  C.  Leuchter,  Waldorf-Astoria 


Republican 

.Sidney  R.  Cook,  Barclay 
Mr.  A  Mrs.  Donald  R.  Newhouse. 
Barclay 

Mr.  A  Mrs.  James  F.  Duggan, 
Barclay 

Stamford  (Conn.)  Advocate 
e/o  Mathews,  Shannon  A  Cullen, 
767  Third  Ave. 


■ge  D.  Lanier.  Walnut  Creek  (Calif.)  (Contra  Owta 

a  Times  Green  Sheet 

emocrat  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dean  Lesher,  Barclay 

ik  W.  Mayborn,  Waltham  (Moss.)  News-Tribune 

a  Mr.  A  Mrs.  John  A.  Skakle,  Plaza 

Washington  (D.C.)  News 

Amos,  Waldorf-  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ray  F.  Mack,  Barclay 

Washington  (D.C.)  Post  _ 

Argus-Leader  Mrs.  Katharine  Graham,  670  United 

H.  Leopold,  Nations  Plaza 

a  John  W.  Sweeterman, 

nerican  Waldorf-Astoria 

ry  B.  Reiley,  Jr.  Paul  R.  Ignatius,  Waldorf-Astoria 

1  Gerald  W.  Siegel.  Waldorf-Astoria 

Tribune  James  J.  Daly,  Pierre 

urz,  Drake  Lawrence  W.  Kennelly,  Barclay 

ren  G.  t^eeler,  Jr..  W.  Frank  Gatewood,  Barclay 
a  Joseph  P.  Lynch,  Barclay 

rdlng,  Barclay  Julian  J.  Eberle,  Barclay 

llinois  State  Washington  (D.C.)  Star 

Crosby  N.  Boyd,  Waldorf-Astoria 

Waldorf-Astoria  John  H.  Kauffmann,  Barclay  Holcl 

)  Union/News/  Newbold  Noyes,  Jr.,  St.  Regis 

Godfrey  W.  Kauffman.  St.  Regis 
Barclay  John  W,  Thompson.  Jr.,  St.  Rev  is 

aid  R.  Newhouse,  Jack  C.  Schoo,  St.  Regis 

Harold  Boyd,  Pierre 

les  F.  Duggan,  Benjamin  M.  McKelway,  St,  Reris 

Washington  (Pa.)  Observer-Repo:  ter 
Advocate  James  S.  Lyon,  Waldorf-Astoria 

mon  A  Cullen,  John  L.  S.  Northrt^,  Waldorf -Asions 

Richard  S.  Cowan.  Waldorf -Astor  iS 
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W»U'r^i>»ii  (N.Y.)  Tinifs 
Walil'>rf-A»toria:  • 

Mr.  A  Mrs.  Gordon  W.  Bryant 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Louis  Sr.iIT,  Jr. 

W'iiukt  ha  (Wis.  I  Freeman 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Henry  A.  Youmans, 
Wi.ldorf-Asloi  ia 

Wsyne'ls>ro  (Pa.)  Reeoiil  Herald 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Roliert  BaUKher, 
Roosevelt 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  K.  Chalfaiit. 
Roosevelt 

West  Covino  (Calif.)  San  Galiriel 
Vslley  Tribune 
F.  Al  Trotter.  Barclay 
West  War.vick  (R.l.)  Pawtuxet 
Vslley  Times 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Robert  W.  McCreanor, 
Mfurice 

Westerly  (K.I.I  Sun 
Charles  W.  Utter.  Barclay 
Annice  S.  Uutter.  Barclay 
Georae  H.  Utter.  Meurice 
Anne  H.  Utter.  Meurice 
Wheelintf  (W.  Va.)  Intelligencer 
News-Reuister 

Hr.  and  Mrs.  John  R.  Williams. 
Barclay 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  G.  Ottden  Nutting. 
Barclay 

Wichita  (Kans.)  E^kIc  and  Beacon 
Britt  Brown.  Plar-a 
John  Colburn.  Barclay 
Wichita  E'alls  (Tex.)  Times  and 
Record  News 

Mr.  Rhea  Howard.  Barclay 
Mrs.  Rhea  HowanI,  Barclay 
Mrs.  Annie  Williams.  Barclay 
William  iport  ( Pa. )  Sun-Gazette 
Quinton  EL  Beauae.  Wahlorf-Asloria 
Willin)tlK>ro  (N.J.)  Burlington  County 
Times 

Mr.  fi  Mrs.  Marvin  E.  E-llis, 
Waldorf-Astoria 
W'ilminffton  (N.C.)  Star  News 
Mr.  anil  Mrs.  Rye  B.  Pat'c. 
Waldorf-Astoria 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Oliver  C.  Ilutalf. 
Waldorf-Astoria 
Wilson  (N.C.)  Times 
Mrs.  Eliz.ilieth  G.  Swindell, 
Waldorf-Astoria 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  Dickerman. 
Waldorf-Astoria 
Windsor  (Onl.)  Star 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Mark  E'arrell,  Gotham 
Winsletl  (Conn.)  Citizen 
Theodore  Vaill.  Commialore 
Woodliury  I  N.J.)  Times 
Jack  H.  Wilson.  Waldorf-Astoria 
Wooster  (O. )  Record 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Raymond  B.  Dix, 
Waldorf-Astoria 

Wos.ester  (Mass.)  Telegram  &  Gazette 
Waldorf-Astoria: 
leland  J.  Adams 
Forrest  W.  Seymour 
Richard  C.  Steele 
William  G.  Weinrich 
Gordon  A.  O’Brien.  Barclay 


Tire  makers  tread 
heavily  in  papers 

Tire  advertisers  last  year 
used  24  million  lines  of  display 
space  in  daily  newspapers  meas¬ 
ured  by  Media  Records  to  pro¬ 
mote  24  brand  lines,  30%  more 
than  they  had  used  the  year  be¬ 
fore,  accordinfz  to  the  Bureau  of 
Advertising,  ANPA, 

Included  in  the  gi’oup  were 
three  brands — Amoco,  Mobil  and 
Kelly — which  had  used  no  space 
in  these  newspapers  in  1967  and 
i  one  brand  —  Guardian  —  which 
dropped  out  in  1968.  Taking 
just  those  17  brands  which  ad¬ 
vertised  in  the  measured  news¬ 
papers  in  both  years,  the  in¬ 
crease  in  1968  over  1967 
amounted  to  52%,  the  Bureau 
said. 

Biggest  gainer,  on  a  jiercent- 
age  basis,  was  Gulf  tire,  up 
from  37,197  lines  in  1967  to 
798,764  lines  in  1968,  or  2,047%. 

Goodyear  used  more  linage 
than  any  other  brand,  9,280,620 
in  1968  compared  with  7,640,153 
in  1967,  a  22%  increase. 


New  Speidel 
daily  goes  on 
7-day  week 

Stockton,  Calif. 

The  Stockton  Kecord  will  go 
on  a  seven-day  week  with  pres¬ 
entation  of  a  new  Sunday  edi¬ 
tion  l)eginning  May  4,  announces 
Rol)ei  t  Whittington,  publisher  of 
the  afternoon  daily  which  was 
transferred  to  the  ownership  of 
Speidel  Newspapers  Incorpo¬ 
rated  in  mid-January. 

The  Sunday  issue  is  the  first 
in  the  newspaper’s  74  years  and 
will  offer  a  variety  of  firsts  to 
subscril)ers,  he  advised.  Fea¬ 
tures  include  three  magazines 
and  eight  pages  of  color  comics. 

The  eight  or  more  sections 
will  provide  latest  local,  state, 
national  and  world  news  and 
pictures  in  the  brightest  possible 
array.  Further,  it  will  reflect 
throughout  the  Record’s  tradi¬ 
tional  standai’ds  of  reporting, 
writing,  editing  and  community 
interest,  Worthingon  said. 

New  iiiugazineK 

The  Sunday  Record  will  in¬ 
clude  separate  sections  for 
women’s  interests,  sports  and 
classified.  It  will  offer  This 
Week  as  well  as  Showtime,  a 
local  television  magazine.  Both 
are  new.  Focus,  a  magazine  Ik:- 
gun  last  year  and  published 
Saturdays  will  be  shifted  into 
the  Sunday  package. 

The  Sunday  Comics  will  in¬ 
clude  Peanuts,  Andy  Capp, 
Dennis,  Blondie,  Steve  Canyon, 
Rex  Morgan,  Prince  Valiant, 
Beetle  Bailey,  Wizard  of  Id, 
Grin  and  Bear  It,  Priscilla’s 
Pop,  Our  Boarding  House,  Short 
Ribs,  Born  Loser,  liek  and  Meek, 
Berry’s  World,  Dick  Tracy, 
Little  Orphan  Annie,  Carnival, 
Winthrop,  Li’l  Abner  and  Bugs 
Bunny. 

Single  Sunday  copies  will  sell 
for  25  cents  each.  Monthly  sub¬ 
scription  prices  will  advance 
$1.25  to  $3.50. 

Warren  Reichert,  assistant 
city  editor,  was  named  Sunday 
editor.  He  joined  the  Record  in 
1959  after  a  decade  with  the 
Sacramento  (Calif.)  Union. 

Other  uppuinlee!! 

Two  assistant  city  editors 
were  named.  They  are  Richard 
A.  Rasmusson,  for  years  on  the 
staff  and  previously  with  A.sso- 
ciated  Press,  and  Elizaljeth 
Chapman  McKnight,  for  20 
years  the  Record’s  Central  Cali¬ 
fornia  news  editor. 

Rasmusson  will  assist  .Melvin 
Bennett,  veteran  city  editor,  in 
staff  direction.  Mrs.  Rasmus¬ 


sen’s  appointment  reflects  con¬ 
solidation  of  the  area  news  de¬ 
partment  with  the  city  desk. 

Retirements  of  employes  past 
65  years  of  age  resulted  in  new 
top  leadership  for  principal 
Record  departments.  N.  S.  De 
Motto,  managing  editor,  heads 
the  news  department  and  Philip 
C.  Beaton,  executive  editor,  has 
retired. 

Drury  rvliro 

In  advertising,  Leo  C.  d’Or, 
advertising  manager,  gained  the 
top  departmental  rung  with  the 
retirement  of  Lloyd  W.  Drury, 
advertising  director.  Rol)ert 
West  continues  as  national  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  with  added 
duties  as  promotion  manager, 
and  Don  Reid,  promotion 
veteran  with  added  duties  as 
purchasing  agent  now  devotes 
full  time  to  purchasing. 

• 

Ban  on  editor  ends 

Corvallis,  Ore. 

The  Oregon  State  College 
athletic  staff’s  ban  imposed  on 
Jerry  Ubrhammer,  sports  editor 
of  the  Eugene  Reginter-duard, 
has  l)een  rescinded,  announced 
Jim  Barratt,  athletic  director. 
The  newsman  was  denied  ad¬ 
mission  to  OSC  football  and 
basketball  dressing  rooms  for  a 
few  days  following  R-G  articles 
on  a  black  .student  lioycott. 


Uoiirey  Media  Group 
exeeutives  promoted 

Two  promotions  within  the 
Donrey  Media  Group  were  an¬ 
nounced  by  Donald  W.  Reynolds, 
president,  and  J.  L.  Jennings, 
vicepresident  and  director  of 
the  Central  Division  of  Donrey. 

Doyle  Rainwater,  who  has 
served  as  vicepresident  and  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  the  Okmulgee 
Daily  Times,  has  been  named 
as  general  manager  of  tbe  Fort 
Smith,  Arkansas  Donrey  news¬ 
papers.  Rainwater  will  assume 
the  managership  of  the  South- 
west-Times  Record,  Southwest 
American  and  the  Fort  Smith 
Times-Record. 

Jimmie  R.  Stephenson  was 
named  as  the  new  general  man¬ 
ager  for  the  Daily  Times.  He 
has  been  the  Times’  advertising 
manager. 

• 

Sales  manager 

William  F.  Duffy  has  been 
named  Sales  Manager  —  New 
York,  for  the  Philudelghia  Daily 
News,  The  appointment  was  an- 
nounoHl  by  Natt  S.  Getlin,  Daily 
News  business  manager  and  ad¬ 
vertising  director.  Prior  to  join¬ 
ing  the  News  two  years  ago, 
Duffy  spent  20  years  with  the 
New  York  World-Telegram  and 
Sun,  and  World  Journal  Trih- 


FriencJly  newspaper  petiple  who  know 
daily  newspaper  values  and  handle 
transactions  confidentially.  .  .  . 


L(X)k  for  us  around  at  the  ANPA 
convention  or  ring  our  suite  at  the 
Waldorf 'Astoria.  Private 
conferences,  of  course! 


J.  N.  WELLS  &  COMPANY 

International  brokers  and  financial  consultants 
to  publishers,  printers  and  broadcasters 

54J  West  Roosevelt  Road  Wheaton,  Ilbnins 

(312)  668-9237 
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THE  NEW  LITHOMATIC^ 


MAKES  ALL  OTHER 
NEWSPAPER  OFFSET 
PRESSES  OOSOLETE 


14  REASONS  WHY 


The  Lithomatic  is  the  most  rugged  offset  press 
ever  built,  designed  from  bedplate  up  to  meet  the 
extraordinary  demands  of  newspaper  production. 


The  Lithomatic  is  the  only  press  that  permits  a 
newspaper  to  go  offset  without  sacrificing  the  now 
standard  TOM  pph  production  of  the  finest  letterpress. 


The  Lithomatic  is  the  only  offset  unit  that  makes 
a  hybrid  letterpress-offset  line  economically  feasible 
through  its  unique  ability  to  match  the  capacity  and 
speed  of  both  the  line’s  letterpress  units  and  folder. 


The  Lithomatic  is  the  only  offset  press  using  the 
revolutionary  Colormatic*  ink  pump,  the  first  and  only 
proven  pump  with  more  than  5,000  successfully  oper¬ 
ating  units  attesting  to  its  unquestioned  superiority. 


The  Lithomatic  is  the  only  offset  press  with  a 
precisely  controlled  water  motion  -  the  Hoe  Aqua- 
tronic  system  —  that  eliminates  erratic  water  feed 
and  water  spray  —  common  causes  of  color  washout, 
web  stretches  and  breaks. 


The  Lithomatic  is  the  only  offset  unit  with  an 
inking  system  that  eliminates  both  fountain  and  ductor 
rollers  —  frequently  major  trouble  areas  in  other 
presses. 


The  Lithomatic  is  the  only  offset  press  with  a 
fully  enclosed  inking  and  ink  rail  system  to  prevent 
Ink  contamination. 


EH  The  Lithomatic  is  the  only  offset  unit  that  uses 
3  vibrating  drums,  instead  of  2,  for  improved  milling 
and  even  distribution  of  ink. 


1^1  The  Lithomatic  is  the  only  offset  press  with  an 
oscillating  ink  distribution  system  that  is  infinitely 
variable  (from  V?"  to  t'A”)  and  can  be  changed  while 
the  press  is  running.  Out-moded  stepped  adjustments 
are  not  only  less  flexible  but  can  be  operated  only 
when  the  press  is  stopped. 


The  Lithomatic  is  the  only  offset  press  with 
inking  rollers  mounted  in  Hoe's  exclusive  Auto-Set 
sockets,  which  maintain  the  rollers’  initial  pressure 
settings  by  automatically  compensating  for  any 
change  in  roller  size  after  extended  operation. 


■I  The  Lithomatic  is  the  only  offset  press  with  the 
exclusive  Hoe  E-Z-Lock  blanket  lock-up  that  permits 
blankets  to  be  prepared  in  advance  of  press  run.  This 
means  faster  make-ready  and  a  quicker  start  up  than 
possible  with  ordinary  wedge-type  lockups. 


The  Lithomatic  is  the  only  offset  press  designed 
to  incorporate  Hoe’s  new  and  exclusive  color  cylinder 
arrangement  -  the  most  economical  way  to  achieve 
high  quality  spot  color,  or  to  produce  superb  multi¬ 
color  work  by  running  from  unit  to  unit  and  transfer¬ 
ring  two  colors  from  each  unit. 


The  Lithomatic  is  the  only  offset  press  designed 
to  incorporate  Hoe’s  revolutionary  new  Tri-Color 
Couple  which  puts  three  colors  in  acc'urate  register 
from  a  single  Lithomatic  unit  —  one  of  the  most  sig¬ 
nificant  advances  in  color  printing  since  Hoe  invented 
the  rotary  web  press. 


WM  The  Lithomatic  is  the  first  and  only  offset  press 
designed  to  give  press  foremen  panoramic  vision  and 
total  control  of  reel,  paster,  folder  and  all  press 
operations,  including  ink  and  water  adjustments,  from 
a  single  centralized  point  through  use  of  Hoe-Tronic 
control  consoles  —  the  most  sophisticated,  computer- 
oriented  system  of  press  controls  ever  conceived. 


If  offset  Is  the  right  answer  to  your  production  problem,  then  the 
great  new  Uthomatie  Is  the  right  press.  Get  the  full  story  today. 
Contact  R.  Hoe  A  Co..  Inc.  910  East  138th  StreeL  New  York,  N.Y.  10454 


Groups,  Companies  and  Services  At  ANPA  Convention 


Gr 


AlilTIBI  PAl'Kl: 
T.  J.  Bell 
J.  K.  Ciitirilk' 

I’,  E.  Bobt-rt-. 

W.  V.  (Jorrtfin 
li.  H.  HudMifi 
It.  B.  Miiorc 


(tl.  I.TI*.  (T<irunt<i) 

Kct:i-in’y 

St.  K('Ki.s-SlH’riit<in 
St.  K('tds-SlH'rati>ii 
St.  Itcds-SluTatwn 
Waldiirf-Astoria 
St.  Ui'Kls  ShiTaton 


ABITIBI  l-AI’EltS  I.VC.  (fliicagi.) 

St.  Rigi'-ShiTalnii: 

It.  C.  McHugh  E.  Williatn'- 

.siimmit : 

B.  E  Barnett  H  A.  Stall. 

J.  .M.  lauigtry  It.  J.  Kludic 

ABITIBI  I’AI’EliS  I.M  .  (Hayt.inl 
Siinmiil : 

t;.  1'.  Tliruston  M.  T.  Italy 

J.  S.  BanU  <i.  W.  t'.iltard 

r  II.  WlTIKT 


ABITIBI  BABEBS  I.M  .  (.\.»  Turk) 
Ualck.rf-.kst.iria: 

J.  It.  Itrynan  B.  J.  t'.irli.iy 

It.  E.  Sciillard  B.  tiT  E.  Bi'giiii 

J  II.  Bari>h 


AIi|,I;B  ASStM  IATES 
SYMHt  ATE  EE.VTI  BE;s 
Mmilrcal,  (|iic..  Canada 
J<i4-|ili  .\<llcr  .Viiicricaiia 

ADVEBTISIM:  t  IIECKI.Vti  Bl  BEAE.  I.M'. 

;k'>:i  Bark  An-niic  South 

Ed.tard  C.  Crimnilns  lioiialil  I'lini.ll 

B. rtram  Isaacs 

amai,<;amati;ii  bi  bi.ishebs.  i.m 

;!|U  Mi.dlsoii  Avc. 

Norniaii  \V.  Boucll  Ethel  M.  .Moor.' 

AMEBIt  A.V  EAST WEST  EE:.\TI  BE.S 
l.’i  \V  4  Si..  .V.t»  York.  N  Y. 

Bhil  Kalkcr  Jerry  latsky 

Mel  Hueat  I  Juries  Seliuiz 

Bhyliss  Lasky 

AMEBIt  AN  Ti;i,EBllllNE  A  TEEECBABII 
\e«  York.  N  Y. 

C.  Walter  S»aney.  Waldorl  Astoria 

AMEBU  AX  TIIEBMtl  WABE  CO.. 

Ni-u  YiH-k.  X.Y. 

Walter  Auster.  No  Hotel  (Commutitigl 

AM;I.0  ( ANAIHAN  BI  l.B  A  BABEB  Mll.I.S. 
I.TI  I 

OueiKN-  it.  B.t|.  Caiuda 
M  J.  Eolev  ItegeiK-y 

I,.  Boirier  Billmor.' 

AB  NEWSEEATEBES.  .'ai  Boeki'feU.T  Blaza 
M.  J.  Whig  Nate  Bol.metzky 

E.  T  Eleinlng 

ABKAY  ItIBB.  (EXHIBITOB) 

Waldorf  Astoria: 

Tony  Mllnar  Hi-nry  Klein 

JiH-  N.'Uinan  Bonald  Cuinti 


AS.SIM  IA1>;ii  BBESS. 
Wes  tiallaglier 
Harry  T.  M.aitgomery 
Williani  Barnard 
Ben  Ba.ssett 
Samuel  C.  Blackman 
laiuis  It.  Bisrardi 
l)a\id  E.  Bowen 
T.  d  Boyle 
Hal  Buell 
Bi  ih-  j.  Cappnn 
BoImtI  t  atagnaro 
liaiiiel  He  Luce 
ItolN-rt  Eunson 
Herijert  Enderrha-r 


.'at  B.M'kefelh'r  Blaa. 
Irwin  E'rank 
Keith  E'liller 
Victor  llaekl.r 
Itoiiglas  l/oielaei' 

Bat  Meltiaiald 
Welili  MeKinley 
(idle  Bus.y 
Watson  Sims 
Ted  .Smits 
Stanley  M.  Sainton 
Bonald  E.  Thomi.son 
James  Tomlinson 
J.Try  Traill) 


AETIIE'NTICATl';il  NEM.S  I.NTEILNATIONAL 
170  Eifth  Ate. 

Jesse  J.  Seigel  Halid  (iould 

l/ois  Chorlia 


AETOMIX  KEYBOABHS.  I.M  .. 
B.'lleiue.  Wash. 

Waldorf-Astoria : 

Walter  J.  Stanton  BoIhtI  Harvey 
William  Strand)' 

BELL  MeCLEBE  SYNHICATI'; 

2.10  West  II  St..  Ni'W  Y'ork.  N  Y. 

J.dm  Osetii'iiko  Elmer  Kocsstier 

SidtH')  lioldlierg 

BELMONT  SYNHIC.YTE.  Belniotit  Mass 
li.  L.  Ijjdeke  Kt.  Ki-gis 

SAMEEI.  BI.MillAM  CO..  Chicago  HI 
Al  IE  Sleiimitz  laxingtao 

Wm.  (Bill)  Lealiy  Barclay 

BLA(  KBEBN  A  (  0..  IN( . 

Wa'iiingtiHi.  H.C. 


Drake: 

James  W.  Blaekliiirn  Jack  V.  Ilarii'y 
JoM'iih  M.  Sitriek 

BOISE  (  ASCAHE  NEWSBBINT 
.MiiinealKilis.  Minn. 

Waldorf-.Vstoria: 

Bohyn  Caniiiliell  (i.-orge  .M.  liolderer 

Tiemias  E.  Whitson  Boiuld  .\.  ( iitiningliani 

William  M.  Barnett 

Boliert  L.  Itoneiiarte  Blaza 

Jaine-  A.  Vaiigliati.  Ji.  Westhiiry 


BOW.VTEB  SALES  CO..  I.M  . 
2.)0  Bark  Ale..  .Nea  York.  .N.Y. 


Bierre: 

.Mr.  11. K.  Juyee 
Mr.  B.T.  Hunk 
Blaza: 

Mr.  J.C.  Haiis 
Mr.  W.B.  Heiiiic 
Mr.  W.J.  Knox 
.Mr.  C.E.  Martin 
Mr.  B.K.  Bfister 
Mr.  W.J.  Seheehter 
Mr.  E. .N.  Edwards 
■J.'iO  Bark  .\ie. : 

Mr.  J.C.  (iooliie 
Mr.  H.B.  Siaiad 
Walclorf-.Vstoria 
Mr.  It.  Hurt 
Mr.  B.  Baifonl 
Barclay: 

Mr.  C.  B.  Iliiteiiings 
Mr.  J.  A.  Logan 
Mr.  E.  N.  Montgomery 


.Mr.  E..M.  Salims 


Mr.  J.A.  HeLiitio 
Mr.  J.B.  Hahn 
Ca|it.  M..  Maina 
Mr.  T  IE  Mayer 
Mr.  E.K.  Sdiaiiehe 
Mr.  .\.B.  Tlioiiiey 
Summit 

Mr.  It.  Einkitis 


Mr.  J.  Kittrell 


Ml.  J.  B.  . . . 

.Mr.  J  li.  Lux 
Mr.  (i.  Miiiiek,  Jr. 


BOW ATEBS.  INC 

.Mr.  V.  J.  Sutton,  Drake 

.Mr.  E.  E.  ( iillH-rtson.  Blaza 


BOW  ATEBS  NEWEOl  NHl.ANH  ETH. 

•Mr.  B.  B.  Bride,  Bierre 

BOWATEBS  MEBSEY  BABElt  (  I)..  ETH. 
.Mr.  .M.  (i.  (ireeti.  Bierre 


BOW  ATEBS  (  AN  AHI  AN  ( (».,  l.TH. 
Mr.  J.  C.  Balloih.  Drake 


BOWATEBS  (  ABOEINA  (  tlBlV 
.Mr.  J.  C.  Hair.  Blaza 


BBAMIAM  MOLONEY.  INC 
New  York.  N.Y. 

Waldori-.V'toria: 

llerln-rt  W.  Moloiwy.  Ji  .MImrl  J.  Engellianlt 
E'raliets  J.  StapieOoi  IE  L.  Balls 
Eoio-rt  l,rleksot!  Barclay 

CANADIAN  BBE.S.S.  Torotito,  Otit. 

(iillis  BurcelE  Waldorf-.Astoria 

J.  B  IE  .SutiH-rland  Waldorf-Astoria 


(  ABITAL  TOOL  A  MANEKAI  TEBINd  ( ()., 

IN(  ..  ('olhiie  Bark.  Md 

Josdih  B.  Dorr  Waldorf-.Astoria 


I  EBTIKIED  DBY  MAT  (OBB  . 

.Nia  York.  .N  Y. 

Janies 'Bicea  Frank  Donnelly 

A.  E'.  Luca 


(UK  .\(iO  TBIBENE  .NEW  YoBK  NEWS  SYN- 
Di(  ate:.  IN(  . 

ItolH'rt  H.  laimiH’e  WaliEirf-.Ystoria 

Edward  L.  Kaiser  Waldorf-.Astoria 

(  ((MBKiBABHIl  ( (IBB..  AA ilmington.  Mass. 
W  W.  (iarth.  Jr.  J.  It.  Crosh 

IE  M  Brown  AV.  S.  Miller.  Jr 

S.  B  Cldc 


((•NSOEID.ATEDB.ATIIEB.S1  NEWSBBINT. 
LTD 

Walilorf  Astoria 

Mr.  A  Mrs.  J.  D.  .Aialrew 

Mr  A  Mrs.  J.  s.  0|i|ie 

Mr.  A  Mrs.  D.  M.  Young 

.Mr.  A  Mrs.  Al.  B.  Tnolel 

Mr  AV.  E.  Batte 

.Air.  A.  D.  Tiaeker 


(  tlNSOl.l D  ATED  NEWSBBINl.  EN( . 

I  llieago.  III. 

Waldorf-.Astoria: 

.Mr.  A  Mrs.  B.  B.  Collins 
.Air.  A  Mrs.  AV  B.  Williams 
Mr.  A  Mrs.  K.  W.  Marlatt 
.Air.  A  Mr'.  A  It.  Rogers 
.Air.  A  Mrs.  W.  L.  Mox 

( (IIIKBAK  (  (•..  INC.,  New  Boehelle.  N.Y 
E'.  IE  Baulmatiti.  Jr.  E'.  IE  Baulmann,  .Sr 

((•nitELL  CO..  DIV.  IIAItltlS  INTEBTYBE 

( (IBB 

Westerly,  B  E 

llerlM'rf  A.  Asten.  .Amerieana 

David  L.  Deihel,  Amerieana 

Itieliard  C.  Holliday.  Ilarris-Intetyiie  Suite 

Itieliard  W.  Rosehiiry,  Waldorf-.Astoria 


(  BABTItEE  Vl(  KEBS  ((  AXADA)  LTD.. 
Torotito,  Out. 

L.  J.  Bothwell  Canadiati  Cluh  of 

.New  York 


CEAEB.AI.  BBINTl.NC  INK  CO.  (Sun 
Chemie.il  Co.) 

It.  W.  Datalo,  Waldorf-.Astoria 
J.  W.  Hays.  Waldorf-.Astoria 


KATZ 
Waldo 
W.  Fi: 
Ted  R 
Vent  E 


CltE.S.MEB.  WJHIDW.ABD.  (I  MARA  A  Olt.M.S- 
BEE.  l.NC..  New  York.  X.Y. 

Waldorf-Astoria: 

.Mr.  A  .Airs,  .lolui  W.  Eiggers 
.Mr.  A  Mrs.  Cliarles  L.  Ilealy 
Mr.  A  Mrs.  Frederic  It.  E'arrar 
Mr.  A  Mrs.  John  C.  Davidson 
Ha  relay: 

.Air.  atid  Mrs.  Johti  L.  .sfeolaro 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  llerlH-rt  It.  Alirker 


CEoltCEA-B.ACIFIC  COBB.,  WoiHlIand  Hii., 
Stamford.  Conn. 

Drake: 

It.  C.  (•shonie  J.  C.  Liiin 

F.  E.  Martiti  J.  .N.  Kirk 

WIEI.EA.AI  (ilNSBEItC  ASSOCIATEiS, 

:t:tl  Madiso.i  Ave. 

Wdllaiti  (iinsherg  Herman  S.  Bratiiles 

Itolurt  (iitislierg  IVter  Woliieli 


(  BOWX  ENCINEEBENd  AND  .SALEiS  (M.. 
Harrison.  .N.J. 

Sal  latinelli  Slieraton  Motor  Itin 

(  BOWN  ZELIJ'IBIt.ACH  (  (IBB.. 

.San  E'raneisco,  Calif. 

Waldorf-.Astoria: 

.Mr.  A  Mrs.  V.  E.  McIntyre 

-Mr.  A  Mrs.  O.  T.  ("Boh")  ( onnors 

(  ETEEB-H.AM.MEilt. 

Denver  Dii.,  Denver,  Colo. 

7:i:t  Third  Ave..  N.Y.C. 

C.AI.  Hall  .M.  Liieiano 

DK  KI.NSON  NEAVSBABEIt  SEritVKEiS  l.NC., 
271  Maslisoti  .Ave. 

Harry  T.  Dickinson  E'ranees  .Al.  Knox 


DICIT.AI.  E;(|I  IB.AIENT 
Maytiard,  Mass. 

Waldorf-.Astoria: 

Eoelir  Clark  .Alike  Diamond 

Marvin  Cothran  Joe  Dw)er 


DICIT.AI,  (IBTICS  (OBB,  New  llrutisvviek,  N.J. 

.No  Ilidel-Commiiting 

Jiditi  E.  Maealla  Jiditi  L.  Beterson 


DISB.ATI  11  NEWS  SEBVK  E,  '27  E.  22  St 
Jolin  J.  Westley 


Dd.MT  Alt  Bl  EB  A  BABEilt,  INI . 
277  I’ark  .Ave.,  .New  York,  .N.Y. 
Drake: 

C.  M.  Fellows 


Barclay: 

B.  Elierliart 

A.  Dressel 

J.  B.  Doelimui 

B.  T.  Reynold.s 

C.  T.  Miiiiek 
Siimmit : 

C.  M.  Casser 


C.  D.  Beilly 

I.  J.  Melliigh 

J.  J.  Dunne 

D.  E;.  Cox 

Bierre 

J.  It.  Welel 


DD.NBEY  MEDIA  CBlIl  B, 

E'ort  .Smith.  .Ark.  A  Las  Vegas,  Nev. 
Donald  W.  Beyindds  Waldorf-Astoria 


Al.  «  ELLENCTON  A.SSOt  lATEiS,  INC.. 
Birmingliam.  Ala. 

.Mr.  A  Mrs.  .Al  (J.  EBIlngton  Waldorf -.Astoria: 


CI.OBE  BIKITOS,  Slid  E.N.  Blaza 
Cerald  Bliillips 


(KISS  CO.,  Chicago, 
Barclay: 

C.  W.  Burger 
E'.  I..  (loss 

E.  A.  Kraft 

F.  White 
It.  E.  Hirst 
W.  It,  Sehulke 
T.  B.  .Neniliek 
.1.  IE  Sauer 
V.  .1.  Hilgoe 
S.  Mar  nello 

J.  A.  Biggs,  Jr. 


III. 

C.  M.  Keeter 
(I.  Moldenlnuer 
W.  C.  Bratt 
J.  .Al.  SIriing 
J.  W.  Itandall 
J.  Britt 
W.  F.  Corhett 
E.  W.  Tyna 
C.  Hermaeli 
S.  D.  Christianson 
IE  Lowry 


CBEAT  LAKES  BABEB  Cd..  LTD. 
Barclay: 

B.  .M,  Fox 

C.  J.  W.  E  ox 


CBEAT  NdItTIIEB.N  BABEB  CO..  .New 
York.  N.Y. 

John  IE  Staoh's.  Wahkirf-.Astoria 

(  harles  D,  Tiedemanii,  Wahlorr-.Asloria 

Jo  eph  V.  C.irena.  Blaz.i 

Henry  F.  Creig,  Blaza 

Milton  .A,  .Meyers.  Cotham 

Jidin  B.  Bisiiop,  (lothani 

l.o.iis  Bot.ir,  Barclay 

Irving  B.  Bhelps.  Mayfa'r  House 

Beajaiiiin  B.  .Appleton,  Waldorf-.Astori.i 

Charles  M.  Slcafe.  Waldorf-.Astoria 

J.  J.  if.ABItINCTd.N  ASStM  ..  New  York.  N.Y, 
111  la-xington  .Ave.. 

J.  J.  Harrington 
Virginia  It.  Harritertoti 
Itieliard  E.  Kennedy 

It  HOE  A  CO..  INC..  .New  York.  N.Y. 
hid  Eaist  l.JSth  St. 

It.  It.  Dittrich.  Waldorf-.Astoria 
James  M.  Crowe,  Barei.iy 
Itayiiiond  llreiir.  Lexington 
Warren  Kohinson.  larxiiigton 
Flank  Burrell,  la-xlngtoii 
Leonard  l.eonard,  Lexington 
Dan  Cainpliell 

At  It.  J.  Hoe  A  Co.,  ••In  E.  lasth  St.¬ 
John  Basc.irella  John  Bohko 

Andrew  llarteveli!  Dan  Caniidiell 

J  M.  Ill  BEB  (  (IBB..  Edison,  N.J. 

E'rank  D.vssori,  Summit 


KLN'G 

N.Y. 

Waldo,-: 

laymoi 

George 

Climir: 

durlfs 

Harold 

WUliaia 

George 

Alfred 

Netd  B 

Erie  B 

Janes  I 


KBl'fii: 
Montre.i 
B.  J.  K 
Cviadii 
J.  A.  K 

A.  H.  I 
Waldorf 

B.  E.  R 
L.  J.  S( 
F.  L  B 


LAKE  I 
Oileagn, 
Barclay 
T.  B.  I 
W.  D. 

J.  H.  > 
P.  M. 
t  J.  V 


LEnOEl 

N.Y. 

Barclay 

Overseas 

John  W 

Ellzabet 

jA-it  Fi 


JEFFRE 
N.Y. 
Irma  Ca 

LESHET 
Merced. 
Mr.  A  : 

LOCKWi 

Barclay: 


L  R.  n 
S.  L  H 

LOEB.  I 
42  W.all 
Gene  M. 
Lloyd  B. 

LOS  AN 
(*NER.( 


FAIBI  HILD  CIIABHIC  EIIJI  IBMEXT 

211  E'aireliihl  .Ave.,  Blainview,  X.Y. 

Frank  .Nardopi 

EA.MII.Y  WEEiKI.Y.  .New  York.  N.Y. 
Waldorf-.Astoria 

Ealward  It.  Downe,  Jr.Tlioinas  IE  (•'Neil 
la'oiiaril  S.  Daviilow  W.  Bage  TIhuiiiisoii 

Morton  Frank  Donald  .Al.  Ilutford 

William  EL  .Andermaii  Roliert  E'itzgililMui 

liolmit  D.  Carney  Jack  Ryan 

L.-e  Eillis  Melanie  Did’ioft 

FEDERATED  MEXALS  DIV.,  Aiiierie.in 
Smelting  A  llefining  Co. 

W.  IE  BolliH-k,  Waldorf-.Astoria 

FENKHt.  INC. 

‘Jadl  W.  Devon  .Ave.. 

Rosemotit  (Uiieago)  III.  tinttlS 
C.  li.  Dayton  Waldorf-.Astoria 

FLINT  INK  CdllB..  Detroit.  Mich. 
Waldorf-Astoria; 

E.  It  E'lint  M.  C.  Billiard 

E.  L.  Mills  D.  It.  Bhillips 

FIRST  ;t  AEABKEiT  Cltdl  B 

(.N.Y.  News;  Chgo.  Trihniie.;  Bliila.  In<|. : 

Chgo.  Today)  New  York.  .N.Y.  Chicago.  III. 
Warren  J.  Smitli,  Jr. 

CAN.NEn  (  ().,  INC..  Itoehesler,  N  Y. 
Wahlorf-.Astoria 

Eatgene  ButIrill  (h-orge  Dast.vek 

John  llesrlden  .Al  Mahar 

Baiil  Miller  .Allen  Neuliarth 

CENEIBAI.  ADVEIITISENC  SERVICE;.  INC.. 
Atl.iida.  Ca. 

Cilliert  E;.  .Alott,  Warwiek 

EDITOR  ac  P 


INLAND  NEWSBABEilt  MACHINERY 
CdBB..  Kaii.sas  City.  Mo. 

Clark  Murray,  Waldorf-Astoria 
W.  S.  I'onisoii,  Wahlorf-.Astoria 
D.  It.  Brenllee.  Waldorf-.Asloria 

INDEBENDENT  WORLD  BREISS. 

■•••I  E'ifth  Ave, 

Tlieodtire  Karr  S.  Sliore 

ENJEltdTY  NEWS  SEBVK  E;, 
ln:l  B,irk  Ave. 

Eldgar  W.  Xassaiier 


Montreal.  (JnelK‘e 
It.  C.  Neely.  Barclay 
J.  W.  VernHinf,  ItiHisevelt 
Biltniore:  — 

It.  It.  lawls 
Wahlorr-.Asloria: — 

W.  AV.  Morrow 
S.  E'  Stringfellow 
C.  IE  Murphy,  Jr. 

J.  S.  Dunseonilie,  Jr. 


B.  E;.  Could 

J.  It.  Tisilale 
A.  L.  We  I 
W,  B.  WiHHlworth 
L.  C.  IturtiMi 


INTEBTYBE  CO..  DIV.  OF  IIAKRIS- 
INTERTYBE  COBB. 

3(10  E'lirman  St.,  Brnoklyn,  .N.Y. 
Waldorf-.Asloria: 

Sheriilaii  S.  Skogeii  Kenneth  J.  Nolan 
B.  IE  Black 


Waldorf- 
8.  Georg 

THE  JAI 
Buckingh 
J.  W.  T 
C.  W.  K 

MACUB 
Buckingh 
C.  a  i'n 
Jock  Cou 

CHARLE 
Belmont 
C.  M.  FI 
WilUam 
Donald  E 

VINCE.N' 
Blaekstoi 
VIneent . 
George  I 

BILL  M 
Waldorf- 
BUI  Mat 
MlAXlij 

MAIHBA 
John  W. 
C.  Oenrgi 
Arthur  B 
Robert  M 


JANN  A  KELLEY  DIV..  BB.ANIEAAI- 
MOLONEY,  IN(. 

Waldorf-.Astoria: 

Vincent  J.  Kelley  James  S.  Wingate 

Fred  W.  Bitzer 

ALLEN  K.ANIlEB  CEORCE  J.  COOBEIt. 
270  Balk  .Ave.  (ME  7-3727) 

.Allen  Kanih'r  Ceorge  J.  Cooiier 

UBLISHER  for  April  19,  1969 


matrix 

Mildorf.j 

Jack  E'ar 


J.  noM 
bdianapt 
J.  Tbomi 
Robert  W 


EDn 
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Groups,  Companies  and  Services  At  ANPA  Convention 


KATZ  NEWSPAPER  SALES 
*'»ido.-AstorU: 

f.  iTi:  e  Lochridge  Rod  Keeney 

Riiibone  BUI  Reese 

Vera  1  iwlej  Jack  Rohde 

mo  I'EATURES  SYNDICATE,  New  York, 


iiftiuor' "  Astoria, 
iiymot  ,1  K.  Rogers  Edward  F.  Wade 

George  C.  Driscoll  Stanley  A.  Nagle 

Qiren'  o  Rabinow  Harold  Schneider 

(Juries  M.  Flnette  Thomas  Bivln,  Jr. 

Hirold  Renneck  Andrew  Weilandt 

Killlaii'  Higginbotham  Molly  Caldwell 

George  llaslam  Frank  Perley 

Alfred  Alofsln  Frank  C.  McLearn 

SmI  II.  Freeman,  MUton  L.  Kaplan 

Eric  llitterworth  (Canada) 
jenes  F.  Ctierrler  (Canada) 

KRVOI  R  BIXP  AND  PAPER,  LTD. 

Montn  il.  Que.,  Canada 

B.  J.  Kruger  Drake 

Canadian  Chib: 

j,  A.  Kraemer  W.  R.  Hermitage 

.A.  H.  Barber  Barclay 

Waldorf-Astoria: 

g.  E.  Robinson  L.  M.  Thomson 

U  J.  Si  hroeder  J.  C.  llarvlson 

F.  L  Brock 

LAKE  SIT'EUIOR  NEWSPRINT  CO.. 

CMcagn.  Ill. 

Barclay : 

T  B  Fallows  R.  A.  Schmidt 

\V.  D.  Frost  J.  P.  Malcr 

J.  H.  Netherland  0.  E.  Babcock 

P.  M.  Fox.  Grc.it  Lakes  Paper  Co.,  Ltd. 

C.  J.  W.  Fox,  Great  Lakes  Paper  Co.,  Ltd. 

LEnCER  SYNDICATE,  INC.,  New  York, 

N.Y. 

Barclay  —  Hospitality  Suite  and  Suite  at 

Orerseas  Press  Club 

John  W.  Higgins  Eric  Hoffer 

Elizabeth  M.  Scott  Bob  Kane 

Jack  Fitch 

JEFFREY  LEE  SYNDICATE.  New  Rochelle, 
N.Y. 

Irma  Oanz  No  Hotel  (commuting) 

USHER  NEWSPAPERS,  Walnut  Creek  b 
Merced.  Calif. 

Mr.  i  Mrs.  Dean  Lesher,  Barclay 
LOCKWOOD  GREENE  ENGINEERS,  INC. 


W.  R.  Hermitage 
Barclay 


L.  M.  Thomson 
J.  (’.  llarvlson 


Barclay; 

H.  A.  Naughton  R.  D.  Mooney 
L  R.  Durant  K.  0.  Rasmussen 

C.  R.  Mlchelson  H.  P.  Skemp 

R.  B.  Patch  T.  Olsen 

L  R.  D.ile  D.  G.  Radway 

8.  L  Heldricb 

LOEB.  RHOADES  &  CO. 

42  Wall  St..  New  York,  N.Y. 

Gene  M.  AVoodftn  Philip  Erard 

Uoyd  B.  Taft  John  Reidy 

LOS  ANGELES  TINIF^S  SYNDICATE  It 
GENERAL  FE.ATl’RBS  CORP. 

Waldorf-Astoria; 

8.  George  Uttle  Irwin  J.  Breslaucr 

IHE  JAMBS  MACLAREN  CO.  LTD., 

Buckingham,  Que. 

J.  W.  Thomson  Waldorf-Astoria 

C.  W.  Kenny  Waldorf-Astoria 

MACUREN  NEWSPRINT  SALES  LTD., 
Buckingham,  Que. 

C.  C  Cressy,  Barclay 

Jock  Coulson,  Waldorf-Astoria 

(TIARLES  T.  MAIN,  INC.  (Boston) 

Belmont  Plaza: 

C.  M.  Flint  Harold  Hoch 

William  Baumrucker  David  Lewis 
Donald  Smith  Frank  Bameeott 

VINCENT  J.  MAN-NO,  N.Y. 

Blaekstone: 

Vincent  J.  Manno  Howard  E.  Stark 
George  Romano 

BILL  MATTHEW  CO.,  Oearwater,  FU. 

Waldorf-Astoria 

Bill  Matthew 

Mrs.  .Elizabeth  lilatthew 

MATHEWS,  SHANNON  *  CULLEN,  INC 
John  W.  Cullen,  Jr.,  Barclay 
C.  George  Shannon  Waldorf-Astoria 
Arthur  D.  Wright,  Jr.  Barclay 
hobert  M.  Partridge  Barday 

matrix  CONTRAST  CORP.,  Mlneola.  N.Y. 
Waldorf-Astoria: 

Jack  Farris  Henry  Curlandet 

J.  THOMAS  McHUGH  CO.,  INC., 

IndlanarolLs.  Ind. 

J.  Ibomu  MtSugh  500  Flth  Are. 

Mert  W.  HeNemara  500  Flth  Ave. 


AIERGENTHALER  LINOTYPE  CO., 

Plalnriew,  N.Y. 

Summit : 

F.  Asdel  W.  Fraher 

H.  Dierkopb  K.  Yeomans 

METROPOUTAN  SUNDAY  NEWSPAPERS, 
INC. 

Waldorf-Astoria 

Charles  T.  Kline  (hrl  F.  Schmidt 

Fred  R.  McCoy  Harry  M.  Detjen 

John  F.  Gribbln 

MILGO/IDAB  CORP.,  Miami.  Fla. 

Summit; 

Bengt  Brunnberg  Robert  J.  SmaUacombe 

MISSISSIPPI  PUBLISHERS  CORP. 

311  E.  Pearl  St.,  P.O.  Box  40 

J.tckson,  Miss.  39201 

Mr.  b  Mrs.  Robert  M.  Hederman 

Waldorf-.Astoria 

MISSOURI  FEATURE  NEWS  SERVICE 
Waldorf-Astoria; 

George  G.  White  Chas.  Serra 

Ed  Young 

MONTMORENCY  PAPER  CO..  INC. 

New  York.  N.Y. 

Barclay : 

S.  A.  Melghen  R.  A.  Whitehall 

W.  C.  Froude,  Jr.  J.  E.  Wilkens 

F.  L.  Mundinger 

HANS  MUELLER  CORP. 

72  Jericho  Turnpike 
Mlneola,  Long  Island,  N.Y. 

Dan  Anderson  Otto  Isenschmid 

NATIONAL  ELECTROTYPE 
227  E.  d.-ith  St.,  New  York.  N.Y. 

Dick  Wall  Ed  Hagney 

Manin  .Melman 

NATIONAL  NEWSPAPER  ASSOCIATION, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Mr.  ami  Mrs.  Theodore  Serrlll, 

Shelton  Towers 

NELSON  ROBERTS  DIVISION 
BRANHAM-MOLO.NEY,  INC. 

■New  York,  N.Y. 

W.aldorf-Astoria: 

H.  A.  Lessersohn 
Barclay: 

Robert  Erickson 

NEWFOUNDLAND  PULP  &  CIIEMH'.AL  CO., 
LTD.,  90  Park  Ave..  New  York.  N.Y. 
Waldorf-Astoria  Hospitality  Suite: 

Roy  Furmark  Ralph  E.  Watt 

Tliomas  M.  Cook  Jerome  L.  Grill 

NEWSPAPER  ENTERPRISE  ASSN. 

7  E.  43  St.,  New  York,  N.Y.  10017 

1200  West  Third  St.,  Cleveland,  Ohio  44113 

Waldorf-Towers: 


Royd  Lewis 
Meade  Monroe 
William  Borglund 
Earl  Anderson 
Jack  Gamble 
Dennis  O'Neill 
Thomas  Peoples 


Robert  Metz 
Edward  Kennedy 
Richard  Johnson 
Robert  Cochnar 
Hal  Hanson 
Jean  Mooney 


NEWSPAPER  PREPRINT  CORP., 

711  Third  Ave.,  New  York,  N.Y. 

William  W.  Fitzhugb,  Jr.  John  Aldinger 
Nelson  MeMiehael  Frederick  Ustrom 

Ivar  Weberg  Richard  Perez-Wllson 

NEWSPAPER  PUBLISHERS  SUPPLY  CO.. 
Chicago,  III. 

Commodore; 

Joseph  D.  Goggin  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul 

Anna  Goggin  Romano 

Luann  Romano 

NEWSPRINT  INFORMA'nO.N  COMMITTEE 
150  E.  42nd  St.  New  York.  N.Y. 

Art  Kaufman 
John  O’Coruiell 

NILES  b  NEUSON,  INC. 

Waldorf-Astoria; 

James  H.  Clancy  Harold  F.  Johnson 

Howard  H.  Haberstlch  James  J.  Clancy 
Eugene  F.  Smith  Owen  Smith 

NOLAN-JAMPOL  INC.,  Rome,  N.Y. 

Herbert  E.  Daniels.  Waldorf-Astoria 
Albert  G.  Allen,  Waldorf-Astoria 

NORTH  AMERICAN  NEWSPAPER 
ALLIANCE.  230  West  41  8L.  New  York.  N.Y. 
John  Osenenko  Elmer  Roessner 

Sidney  Goldberg 

NOVOSn  PRESS  AGENCY  (USSR)  and 
"Literatumaya  Gazeta"  (Moscow) 

Guenrlkb  A.  Borovik,  11  Rlvorzlde  Drive 


ONTARIO  PAPER  CO.,  LTD.,  FJlenberg  Rd.. 

T)iorold,  Out.,  Canada 

Waldorf-Astoria; 

Mr.  k  Mrs.  David  F.  Kerr 
.Mr.  k  Mrs.  T.  A.  Hendry 
.Mr.  k  Mrs.  John  A.  Meyer 

ONTARIO  PAPER  SALES  CO. 

Ben  G.  Wright,  Waldorf-Astoria 

OTTAWAY  NEWSPAPERS-RADIO.  INC. 

Mr.  b  Mrs.  J.  H.  Ottaway  Waldorf-Astoria 

Mr.  b  Mrs.  L.  R.  Boyd  Plaza 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  F.  U.  Brinkley  Lexington 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.  W.  Ryder  Barclay 

PAINE.  VERNON  &  ABBOTT  E.-BROKBR.S 
Waldorf  Astoria ; 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  V.  V.  Paine  Abbott  E.  Paine 

PARADE  PUBLICATIONS.  INC., 

New  York,  N.Y. 

Waldorf-Astoria-: 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  H.  Motley 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Warren  J.  Reynolds 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  I.  Tenney 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Milton  P.  Rasmussen 
Mr.  T.  J.  Stulz 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  W  Winn 
Mr.  b  Mrs.  WUliam  J.  GUIerlain 
Mr.  &  5Irs.  James  G.  Bailee 

JOHN  A.  PARK.  JR.  AND  CO.. 

Ruleigh,  N.C. 

Waldorf-Astoria: 

.Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  A.  Park,  Jr. 

PERKINS-GOODWIN  CO.,  INC.,  Dallas,  Tex. 
Waldorf-Astoria: 

.Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  WUliam  Price 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Newcombe 
.Mr.  and  Mrs.  Myer  Donnsky 
Mr.  and  .Mrs.  John  W.  Bair 
.Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  J.  Fey 

J.  G.  (larke 

K.  L.  Justice 

PHOTON,  I.NC.,  Wilmington,  M.ass. 
Waldorf-.Astoria: 

Robert  Arment  Eric  Parols 

.Anthony  Bernardo  Gary  Wehe 

Kns.sell  Jeppson  Edward  Ross 

Thom.as  McKinny  William  Megahee 

PITTSBURGH  METAL  &  EQUIPMENT  CO.. 
INC..  Jersey  City,  N.J. 

No  Hotel— Ciimmutlng 

Werner  J.  Meier  Richard  Cole 

PLANT  INSTALLATION  ASSOCIATES.  INC. 
New  York.  N.Y. 

Robert  Marcus  Peter  lannlello 

Charles  F.  Baler  Robert  Baler,  Jr. 

Tom  Kilpatrick 

PRESS  WIRE  SERVICES,  Flushing,  N.Y. 

No  Hotel 

Riihert  I.  Queen  Ted  Green 

Bee  Arkln 

PRICE  PAPER  CORP.,  New  York,  N.Y. 
WicklHfe  B.  Moore,  775  Park  Are. 

D.  AV.  M.  Smith.  1185  Park  Ave. 

E.  ColUster,  520  B.  77  St. 

J.  E.  Branrh,  240  E.  82  St. 

T.  R.  Kenny,  St.  Regis 
Waldorf-Astoria; 


K.  H.  Price 
R.  C.  Nesbitt 
W.  B.  Bradley 
C.  A.  Kinnear 
A.  E.  Potter 
C.  G.  Convey 


W.  L.  Hart 
W.  Hall 
G.  R.  Arellano 
W.  Craddock 
W.  I.  Tenney,  Jr. 
E.  E.  Sproul 


PUBLIFOTO.  Milan,  Italy 
Santl  Vlsalll,  25  W.  45th  St. 

PUBUSHERS-HALL  SYNDICATE, 

New  York.  N.  Y. 

Waldorf-Astoria; 

Robert  0.  Cowles 

Robert  M.  HiU  Riehanl  Sherry 

John  P.  McMeel  Harry  Ellis,  Jr. 
WUliam  C.  Sexton  Robert  S.  Reed 

PUCK — The  Comic  Weekly 
2.35  E.  45  St. 

Richard  D.  Harkuson  Gerald  P.  Becbtold 

RAPID  GRIP  AND  BATTEN  LIMITED, 
Toronto,  Ont. 

W.  Howard  Batten,  Barclay 

Eric  Butterworth,  Belmont  Plaza 

RAPID  ROLLER  CO.,  Springfield,  N.  J. 

No  Hotel— Commuting 

John  R.  Lea  Ronald  R.  Buchwald 

Jack  Befaar  Raymond  B.  Perry 

REGISTER  b  TRIBUNE  SYNDICATE,  INC., 
Des  Moines,  la. 

488  Madison  Ave. 

I,rwls  A.  Uttls  Dermis  R.  Allen 

Philip  0.  Reed 


RELIGIOUS  NEWS  FEATURES, 
tt  Boston  Rd.,  BeUerose,  N.  Y. 

No  Hotel— Commuting 

J.  D.  Nicob 

ROLLED  PLATE  51ETAL  CO.,  Brooklyn.  N.  T. 
No  Hotel— Commuting 
Frank  Bonner  J.  C.  Manny 

A.  A.  CoUart  D.  Bastyr 

SAWYER-FERGUSON-AVALKER  CO.. 

245  Park  Ave. 

J.  L.  Ferguson  D.  S.  TomUnsoo 

J.  W.  Sykes  R.  G.  BUckfleld 

K.  F.  Jobson 

SCIENCE  SERVICE— SCIENCE  NEAVS 
Wa.shington.  D.  C. 

E.  G.  Sherburne,  Jr. 

Warren  Kornberg 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES,  INC.. 

(Ki  E.  42  St. 

Ben  Sbulman  Jack  Shulman 

SKIDMORE  &  MASON.  INC. 

AA'i-ldorf-Astorta 

S.  S.  Mason  George  B.  Sklitaiore 

SOCCER  ASSOCIATES.  New  RocheUe,  N.  T. 
MUton  MUler,  No  Hotel  (Commuting) 

STA-HI  CORP.  Newport  Beach,  Calif. 

Vernon  R.  Spltalerl  Summit 
William  C.  Baumgardner  Summit 

JACK  L.  STOLL  b  ASSOCIATES, 

Los  Angeles.  Calif. 

Jack  L.  StoU  Waldorf-Astoria 

STORY  &  KELLY-SMITH,  INC., 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

Waldorf-Astoria 

Howard  C.  Story,  Jr.  Forrest  W.  Noble 
Robert  H.  Lambert 

E.  T.  SULLEBAROER  CO.,  INC., 

West  New  York,  N.J. 

H  ilton 

Robert  F.  Sullivan  Robert  A.  Kerns,  Jr. 

Ibeodore  F.  Skroback  Frank  SuUebarger 

SUN  CHEMICAL  CORP.  (General  Printing 
Ink  tb.) 

K.  W.  Dando  AValdorf- Astoria 

J.  W.  Hays  AValdorf-Astoria 

TAFT  CONTRACTING  CO..  INC., 

Chicago,  Ill. 

Waldorf-.Astoria: 

John  F.  Smlekel  Harry  E.  HaUstrom 

Bud  PoUock 

TECHNICAL  SERVICE  CO.,  Denver.  Colo 
R.  W.  Becker  Waldorf-AstorU 

TEENAGE  CORNER.  Canton.  0. 

David  J.  Lavln  ElUe  Uivin 

TEXAS  DAILY  PRESS  LEAGUE,  INC., 

Dalbs,  Tex. 

Ur.  b  Mrs.  S.  W.  Papert.  Jr.,  Waldorf-Astorb 
THIS  WEEK 

485  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York,  N.T. 

Fred  H.  Stapleford  Mirluel  J.  Jackson 

W.  Parkman  Rankin  Sam  NIeld 

Alan  L.  Baker 

TINGUE  BROWN  b  CO. 

491  South  Dean  St.,  Englewood.  N.J. 

William  Tingue  .  R.  K.  Bird 

Ken  McBride  George  Knott 

■HNY  FEATURES.  INC., 

Brint  Sehorer,  Jr.  Waldorf-Astorb 

TUESDAY  PUBUCATIONS,  INC.,  Chicago,  HI. 
W.  Leonard  Evans,  Jr.,  10  E.  40  8L 


PHIL  TUR.NER  ASSOCIATES. 

Burbank,  Calif. 

PbU  Turner  Waldorf-AstorU 

T'NITED  AMERICAN  METALS. 

Roy  Kuhns  Waldorf-Astorb 

UNITED  OVERSEAS  PRESS,  New  York,  N.T. 
Mrs.  UseUe  Brent,  663  Fifth  Av«. 

I’NITED  PRESS  INTERNA'nONAL, 

220  E.  42  St..  New  York,  N.  Y.  lOOlT 
Waldorf-Astoria: 

Mims  Thoma.mn  R.  T.  Eskew 

Frank  H.  Bartholomew  Richard  E.  Falet 
Frank  Tremaine  John  N.  Fallao 

Roger  Tatartan  Dale  M.  Johns 

LeRoy  KeUer  Richard  A.  Utfln 

Wayne  Sargent  E.  T.  Majeihl 

Cliir  McDowell  Chariet  J.  McCarty 

(Continued  on  page  132) 
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Mark  it  down  in  ink 

IPI  to  Interchemical 
— ^now  it’s  Inmont 


;  The  Interchemical  Corpora¬ 
tion,  after  voting  at  its  April 
15  annual  meeting  to  change  its 
name  to  Inmont,  announced  it 
had  acquired  a  European  ink 
manufacturing  company  to 
place  its  diversified  operations 
'‘in  a  strong  position  in  the 
graphic  fields”  in  France,  Eng¬ 
land  and  Italy. 

It  meant  that  while  the  com- 
j  pany  is  looking  for  “more 
'  baskets”  in  which  to  invest  its 
capital,  it  still  maintains  its  po¬ 
sition  as  a  major  supplier  of 
printing  inks. 

This  assurance  was  given 
stockholders  at  the  Biltmore 
Hotel  by  Herbert  B.  Woodman, 
chairman  of  the  board,  and 
James  T.  Hill  Jr.,  chief  execu¬ 
tive  officer  since  last  January. 

Hill  said  that  while  the  com¬ 
pany  was  big  and  expanding, 
“we  do  not  intend  through  an 
acquisition  program  of  our  own 
to  make  ourselves  over  into  a 
conglomerate.”  At  the  same 
time,  the  company  had  no  inten¬ 
tion  of  being  taken  over  by  a 
conglomerate,  though  a  step  in 
I  this  direction,  he  said,  had  re¬ 
cently  been  taken. 

Hill  named  Northwest  In¬ 
dustries,  saying  it  had  acquired 
“just  under  10  percent”  of  In¬ 
terchemical — or  Inmont — Corp¬ 
oration’s  outstanding  common 
stock.  Hill  drew  the  conclusion 
that  Northwest  had  set  out  to 
acquire  control. 


(Continued  from  page  131) 

UPI,  continued 

C.  E.  Allen  H.  L.  Stewnson 

H.  Wendtl  Bonli  Kenneth  Smith 

Nonnan  A.  Cafarell  H.  C.  Thornton 

Robert  E.  Crennen  Harry  Varian 

Thomas  E.  Cunninsham  Peter  S.  Willett 
James  E.  Darr  C.  Robert  W’oodsum 

UNIVERSITY  NEWS  SERVICE  INC. 

18  East  48  St. 

Irrinc  H.  Harrlf  Harold  Lewis 

WASHINGTON  NATIONAL  INSURANCE  CO. 

Evanston,  Ill.,  60201 

Waldorf-Astoria 

Ih)b  Allison  Hud  Reedy 

WARD-GRIFPITH  k  CO.,  INt 
757  Third  Are..  New  York,  N.Y. 
Waldorf-Astoria: 

Jack  F.  Kent 
James  H.  Lauithridge 
Thomas  M.  Evans 

WELLS,  J.  N.  Ii  CO. 

Wheaton.  Ill. 

Waldorf-Astoria: 

Mr.  k  Mrs.  Joseph  N.  WeUs 
Mr.  k  Mrs.  Joseph  E.  Wells 

WHITLOCK  k  CO.  INC.,  River  Forest.  lU. 
Donald  E.  Berbaum,  Barclay 

WOOD  INDUSTRIES,  INC 
688  Second  St.,  Plainfield,  N.J. 

Daniel  MeColley  Garold  E.  Sitts 

Richard  Q.  OrHTonl  Nathaniel  C.  Lyon 

(Tiarlei  L.  Wyman  Thomas  E.  Redstone 
Julian  A.  Toro  Roger  W.  Sherman 

Thomas  P.  Bruno  Sandor  C.  Haydu,  Jr. 
William  G.  Gardner  Walter  E.  ToU 
Anderson  T.  Beane,  Jr. 

WORLD  IN  FOCUS,  SyndicaU  News  k  Serviee 
William  R.  Frye,  2  Tudor  City  PUce 


“I  had  one  meeting,”  Hill  said, 
“with  the  chief  executive  officer 
ol‘  that  company,  who  stated 
that  he  had  reached  no  decision 
as  to  what  course  of  action  he 
intended  to  pursue. 

“I  would  think  it  not  unreas¬ 
onable  to  assume,  however,  that 
the  maintenance  of  a  permanent 
minority  investment  was  not  the 
intention  or  plan.  I  would  add 
that  we  were  told  nothing,  have 
discovered  nothing,  and  know  of 
nothing  which  would  lead  us  to 
believe  that  submitting  to  a 
takeover  by  Northwest  In¬ 
dustries  would  be  in  the  best  in¬ 
terest  of  the  shareholders  of  our 
company.” 

In  Chicago,  Ben  W.  Heineman, 
the  chief  executive  officer  of 
Northwest,  acknowledged  he  had 
met  with  Hill  in  New  York  last 
January  13  to  talk  about  Inter¬ 
chemical  stock,  but  said  North¬ 
west  hadn’t  bought  any  since 
mid- January  and  “won’t  buy 
any  more.” 

“We  bought  it,”  he  added, 
“because  we  thought  it  was 
undervalued  [but]  there  is  no 
present  intention  of  doing 
further.” 

Hill  told  the  Interchemical 
stockholders  that  management 
intended  “to  resist  any  such 
take-over  attempt,  should  it 
come,  by  everj’  legitimate  means 
at  our  disposal.” 

Hill  said  business  was  pretty 
good  last  year  and  promises  to 
be  better  this  year,  with  first- 
(juarter  net  sales  increasing  8.2 
percent  over  the  same  1968 
period,  from  $75,440,000  to  $81,- 
636,000.  More  importantly,  he 
added,  “earnings  per  share  rose 
17.2  percent,  from  29  cents  to 
34  cents.” 

“We  played  a  good  game  in 
1968,”  Hill  said.  “We  set  some 
records.  But  earnings  per  share 
did  not  grow  at  the  10  percent 
rate  we  have  adopted  as  our 
goal.” 

The  pace  of  diversification — 
from  printing  ink  to  polymer- 
coated  fabrics,  shock-absorbing 
foam  materials,  adhesives,  multi¬ 
purpose  dyes  and  other  mate¬ 
rials,  including  a  new  synthetic 
leather-like  material  for  shoe 
uppers — w’as  traced  by  Wood¬ 
man  in  recalling  that  the  com¬ 
pany  had  started  as  the  Inter¬ 
national  Printing  Ink  Corpora¬ 
tion,  changed  to  Interchemical 
and  now  to  Inmont. 

Hill  said  the  name-change  was 
decided  on  because  the  old  name 
“was  not  an  accurate  represen¬ 


tation  of  us.  Its  meaning  was 
uncertain.  It  was  not  appro¬ 
priate.” 

In  looking  for  a  new  name, 
involving  an  expenditure  in  the 
neighborhood  of  $100,000  Hill 
told  a  stockholder  who  wanted 
to  know,  management  was  look¬ 
ing  for  a  two-syllable  name  that 
would  begin  with  “In”  in  order 
to  hold  the  company’s  position 
in  telephone  and  other  direc¬ 
tories  and  on  the  New  York 
Stock  Exchange. 

“We  wanted  a  strong  and 
memorable  name,”  Hill  said. 
“We  wanted  a  name  that  had  a 
distinctive  quality  about  it.  We 
wanted  a  name  that  lent  itself 
well  to  graphics,  that  was 
aesthetically  pleasing — a  name 


Milwaukee 

A  legal  move  by  Mayor  Henry 
W.  Maier  asking  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Justice  to  direct  its  at¬ 
tention  to  the  ownership  of  the 
only  two  large  daily  newspapers 
here  by  the  Milwaukee  Journal 
Company  was  called  a  “political¬ 
ly  motivated  attack”  by  execu¬ 
tives  of  the  company. 

The  Mayor  announced  at  a 
news  conference  that  he  had  di¬ 
rected  the  City  Attorney’s  office 
to  prepare  and  file,  in  the  May¬ 
or’s  name,  a  complaint  against 
the  Milw'aukee  Journal  “mon¬ 
opoly”  with  the  Antitrust  Divi¬ 
sion  of  the  Justice  Department. 
Maier  said  he  had  directed  the 
city  attorney  to  determine 
whether  an  antitrust  action — 
either  federal  or  state — should 
be  instituted. 

Irwin  Maier,  chairman  of  the 
board  of  the  Journal  Company, 
publisher  tof  the  Journal  and 
the  Sentinel,  and  Donald  B. 
Abert,  president  and  publisher, 
said  in  a  statement: 

“This  maneuver  is  the  May¬ 
or’s  latest  ploy  in  a  series  of 
politically  motivated  attacks  on 
the  Journal  Company  .  .  . 

“Henry  Maier,  like  the  may¬ 
ors  of  many  large  American 
cities,  is  a  very  frustrated  man. 
(He)  wants  news  stories  writ¬ 
ten  his  way  and  only  his  way. 
He  wants  editorials  only  to 
praise  him  and  his  programs. 
He  wants  criticism  of  him  cen¬ 
sored  or  suppressed. 

“In  the  last  year  he  has  made 
repeated  efforts  to  intimidate 
the  Journal.  He  has  tried  to  dis¬ 
credit  it  with  its  readers.  He 
has  harrassed  its  editorial  em¬ 
ployes.  He  has  threatened  to 
destroy  the  Journal  Company.” 

Irwin  Maier  (no  relation  of 
Mayor  Maier)  and  Abert  said 


with  both  eye  and  ear  app'  il.” 

So  Inmont  it  became,  uly 
submitted  and  approved  by  the 
stockholders. 

The  assurance  to  a  stock!  old¬ 
er  interested  in  printing  ;  oks 
was  that  Inmont,  while  exp.  nd- 
ing  and  looking  for  “new  n.ar- 
kets”  would  maintain  its  dom¬ 
inant  position  in  graphic  m.ate- 
rials. 

“We  need  more  baskets,”  Hill 
said,  “and  of  course  more  egi;s.” 
But  “if  our  earnings  in  1973  are 
in  the  neighborhood  of  $2.8.1  to 
$3  a  share,  it  will  mean  that  we 
will  have  grown  at  a  compound 
rate  of  10  percent  plus,  which 
ought  to  entitle  us  to  a  multiple 
of  20  or  better.  This  is  what  we 
have  taken  aim  at.” 


the  Journal  “is  not  going  to  let 
Mayor  Henry  Maier  determine 
what  goes  into  its  news  columns, 
dictate  its  editorial  policies,  in¬ 
timidate  it  or  silence  it.” 

The  Mayor  had  said  in  Feb¬ 
ruary  that  his  administration 
would  try  to  “procure  for  Mil¬ 
waukee  a  free,  open  and  com¬ 
petitive  press.” 

In  an  editorial,  the  Journal 
took  note  of  Maier’s  remarks 
about  a  new  newspaper.  It  said : 

“The  Journal  Company  would 
welcome  a  new  entry  in  the  field. 
The  fact  is  the  Journal  Com¬ 
pany  publishes  the  only  two 
daily  newspapers  in  Milwaukee 
simply  because  nobody  else  was 
willing  to  publish  any.” 

The  editorial  said  the  Journal 
Company  had  bought  the  Sen¬ 
tinel  from  the  Hearst  Corpora¬ 
tion  “from  a  sense  of  conununi- 
ty  obligation  to  provide  a  morn¬ 
ing  newspaper  with  a  separate 
news  staff  and  an  independent 
editorial  voice.” 

• 

Name  changed  again 

Troy,  Ala. 

The  103-year-old  Troy  Mes- 
senger  has  changed  the  name  to 
the  Daily  Messenger  and  the 
Sunday  Messenger.  It  is  the 
second  time  the  name  has  bt>en 
changed  during  its  century  of 
publication.  Prior  to  the  1930’s, 
the  weekday  paper  was  the  Tn>y 
Messenger  and  the  Sunday 
paper  was  the  Troy  Herald. 

• 

Ketchikan  added 

Olympia,  Wa.ih. 

The  Ketchikan  (Alask.i) 
Daily  News  has  joined  the 
Allied  Daily  Newspapers  of 
Washingrton  as  an  affilii'te 
member,  announces  William  G. 
Boykin,  secretary-manager. 


Mayor  of  Milwaukee 
asks  newspaper  probe 
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put  colors  on  color 
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New  advertising  medium 

Newspapers,  stores 


Great  Northern  Paper  Com¬ 
pany  has  created  a  new  di¬ 
mension  for  color  advertising 
with  the  introduction  of  a 
specialty  stock  that  comes  in 
18  colors. 

Called  “Palette  -f-  Plus,” 
these  rich-textured,  opaque 
papers  offer  advertisers — par¬ 
ticularly  supplement  users — a 
foolproof  and  less  expensive 
method  for  achieving  multi¬ 
color  effects  with  two  inks. 

The  use  of  ink  combinations 
on  these  colored  papers  to  cre¬ 
ate  new  and  exciting  effects  is 
practically  limitless.  If,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  red  and  blue  inks  are 
printed  on  yellow  stock,  an  ad¬ 
vertiser  will  achieve  several 
different  color  gradations,  rang¬ 
ing  from  flesh-like  tones  to 
solid  blacks.  Using  a  combina¬ 
tion  of  blue  and  yellow  inks 
on  red  paper,  a  designer  can 
create  a  dramatic  array  of 
oranges,  greens  and  blues.  No 
special  inks  are  necessary  to 
accomplish  the  multi-color  re¬ 
sults. 

Special  ink  system 

Until  now,  one  of  the  major 
problems  in  the  use  of  colored 
inks  on  colored  paper  has  been 
the  inability  of  the  designer 
and  the  printer  to  predict  ac¬ 
curately  the  end  result  of  the 
finished  impression.  This  prob¬ 
lem  has  been  resolved  by 
means  of  an  Ink  Wedge  Palette 
System  devised  by  the  duPont 
Color  Council.  Under  the  di¬ 
rection  of  Domenico  Mortellito, 
chairman,  this  special  system 
actually  takes  the  guesswork 
out  of  designing  and  printing 
colored  ink  on  colored  paper 
by  preproofing  to  guarantee 
predictability. 

The  ink  wedge  palette  per¬ 
mits  the  designer  to  produce  his 
graphic  impression  simply  by 
making  one  piece  of  line  art. 
The  overlay  is  delineated  and 
marked  for  the  color  to  be  rep¬ 
resented,  based  upon  the  num¬ 
ber  of  the  color  in  the  square 
selected  on  the  ink  wedge.  It 
is  done  much  the  same  way  as 
the  paint-by-number  sets  that 
are  sold  in  stores.  The  color  is 
1  then  stripped  in  by  the  printer 
who,  in  fact,  is  stripping  in  the 
identical  screen. 

The  introduction  of  the  Great 
Northern  line  of  Palette  -f- 
Plus  colored  papers  is  attract¬ 
ing  considerable  interest  among 
advertising  people  on  both  na¬ 


tional  and  local  levels.  Famous- 
Barr,  a  department  store  in  St. 
Louis,  recently  ran  an  eight- 
page,  full-size,  pre-printed  sup¬ 
plement  in  the  St.  Louis  Globe- 
Democrat  on  a  special  brown 
shade  of  Palette  -f  Plus  paper. 
On  April  14,  the  J.  L.  Hudson 
Company  in  Detroit  became  the 
first  advertiser  to  run  a  Palette 
-f  Plus  advertisement  on  a  run- 
of-press  basis  in  the  Detroit 
Free  Press. 

For  this  ad,  J.  L.  Hudson  se¬ 
lected  the  deep  shade  of  violet 
to  feature  a  new  line  of  men's 
dress  shirts.  A  combination  of 
yellow  and  black  inks  on  the 
violet  substrate  produced  de¬ 
sired  shades  of  olive  in  the  shirt. 
On  the  reverse  side  of  the  page, 
Hudson’s  ran  an  ad  in  black. 

Many  of  the  advertising  peo¬ 
ple  who  have  seen  examples  of 
Palette  -|-  Plus  ads  feel  they 
have  as  much  attention-getting 
impact  as  do  Hi-Fi  and  Specta- 
color  preprints,  but  with  lower 
cost  and  greater  flexibility. 

Looking  at  it  from  another 
viewpoint.  Palette  -f  Plus  per¬ 
mits  a  newspaper  to  make 
available  a  rainbow  of  dramatic, 
multi-color  effects  using  con¬ 
ventional  printing  equipment. 

Palette  +  Plus  has  some  de¬ 
sign  experts  visualizing  the  day 
when  a  newspaper  will  be  “red” 
all  over.  On  those  days  when 
market  reports  are  glum,  busi¬ 
ness  editors  might  choose  to 
run  their  stories  on  red  paper. 
Or  an  editor  could  conceivably 
add  reader  interest  by  printing 
different  sections  or  editions  on 
varying  shades. 

Great  Northern’s  new  line  of 
Palette  +  Plus  colored  papers 
is  available  in  six  basic  colors 
— red,  yellow,  blue,  green, 
orange  and  violet.  A  minimum 
order  of  50  tons  is  required. 

• 

Hydrostatic  casting 
machine  is  ordered 

Management  of  the  Toronto 
Star  has  placed  an  order  with 
Koenig  &  Bauer  Canada  Lim¬ 
ited  for  one  automatic  plate 
casting  machine  with  an  option 
for  three  more. 

Known  as  Hydroplate,  this 
plate  casting  machine  operates 
on  the  hydrostatic  principle.  The 
casting  box  is  filled  from  the 
bottom.  Thus  the  air  is  able  to 
escape  in  front  of  the  incoming 
metal  to  produce  non-porous  and 
homogeneous  stereo  plates. 


Only  one  color  (yellow)  and  black  were  necessary  to  show  olive- 
tinted  shirts  on  newsprint  of  a  deep  violet  shade. 


Executive  incentive 
plan  for  Gannett  Co. 


Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Stockholders  of  the  Gannett 
Company  Inc.  are  being  asked 
to  approve  an  Executive  Incen¬ 
tive  Plan  at  the  annual  meeting 
here  May  12. 

The  meeting  notice  stated  that 
a  management  consulting  firm 
had  drawn  up  the  plan  to  enable 
the  company  “to  compete  for  key 
employees.”  A  number  of  com¬ 
panies,  the  firm  reported,  have 
adopted  executive  compensation 
plans  which,  through  flexible 
bonus  awards  geared  to  the  em¬ 
ployee’s  individual  performance, 
are  designed  “to  stimulate 
greater  individual  achievement, 
and  in  so  doing,  to  lead  to  im¬ 
proved  profitability  for  the  cor¬ 
poration  as  a  whole.” 

If  the  plan  is  approved,  it 
will  apply  to  the  current  fiscal 
year.  Participation  in  it  will  be 
at  the  discretion  of  an  Executive 
Compensation  Committee  of  the 
Board  of  Directors.  Officers,  ex¬ 
ecutives  and  other  key  personnel 
will  be  eligible. 

Employees  participating  in 
the  incentive  plan  will  not  be 
eligible  to  participate  in  the 
company’s  profit-sharing  ar¬ 


rangements;  nor  may  any 
member  of  the  committee  par¬ 
ticipate  in  the  incentive  plan. 

Officers*  compensation 

•  The  company  reported  the 
compensation  paid  to  principal 
officers  in  1968  as  follows:  Paul 
Miller,  president,  $139,286  (in¬ 
cluding  $40,120  profit-sharing) ; 
Allen  H.  ^Neuharth,  executive 
vicepresident,  $95,610  (includ¬ 
ing  $13,525) ;  John  E.  Heselden, 
vicepresident  -  operations,  $64,- 
320  (including  $11,231)  ; 
Vincent  S.  Jones,  vicepresident- 
editor,  $55,626  (including  $16,- 
484) ;  Fred  W.  Stein,  president 
of  Binghamton  Press  Co.,  $66,- 
510  (including  $18,405) ;  Wil¬ 
liam  A.  Stretch,  president  and 
secretary  of  Southern  New 
Jersey  Newspapers  Inc.,  $61,- 
750  (no  participation  in  profit- 
sharing  arrangements). 

It  was  also  noted  that  Stretch 
had  disposed  of  his  49  percent 
stock  interest  in  a  company 
which  sells  engraving  to  the 
Camden  (N.  J.)  Courier-Post 
and  to  others.  The  company  re¬ 
ceived  $53,505  from  the  Gannett 
subsidiary  in  1968. 
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El  Norte’s  publisher 
will  receive  medallion 


Murray  Kemplon  fined  ^ 

for  march  in  Chicago  Chicago  today 


I  11«  Chicago  (Continued  from  page 

will  receive  medallion  ^  , 

▼VJ.U  gate  to  the  Democratic  Conven-  of  casting  boxes  to  ^nfo,  m 

El  Norte,  of  Monterrey,  Mex-  Criteria  for  the  award  include  tion  here  in  August,  was  one  of  degrees^*^^" 

ico,  an  independent-minded  daily  courage,  independence,  integrity  13  persons  convicted  and  fined  „  .  TrihnnA  nrpso  rnom  <•.  n 

newspaper  with  an  impressive  and  editorial  excellence  and  a  this  week  for  disobeying  police  Much  Tribune  press  loom  ctn- 

record  of  public  service,  has  won  contribution  to  the  public  good,  orders  during  a  street  march.  fusion  r^^sulted  and  there  wn-e 

the  1969  World  Press  Achieve-  All  newspapers  of  general  cir-  Magistrate  Alfred  L.  Dunne  a  few  star^r  delays  due  to  lost 

ment  Award  of  the  American  culation  except  those  published  found  them  guilty  of  disorderly  plates  until  what  amounted  to 

Newspaper  Publishers  Associa-  in  the  United  States  and  Canada  conduct  charges  resulting  from  a  communications  problem  was 

tion  Foundation.  are  eligible  for  nomination.  their  refusal  to  obey  a  police  solved. 

v.,o.»no  Pull, -am  nrpsidpnt  The  Selection  of  El  Norte  was  order  to  disperse.  Kempton  was  The  Tribune  promotion  de- 

nf  thp  ANPA  Foundation  and  made  by  the  ANPA  Foundation  assessed  $250.  partment  under  the  direction  of 

aoeictant  niih1i<!bpr  of  tbp  In-  Board  of  Trustees  based  on  the  Attorneys  for  the  seven  men  Joseph  Bums,  promotion  di- 

rlitinnnnhv  ITnH  I  Stor  and  recommendation  of  an  Advisory  and  six  w'omen  said  they  will  rector,  and  Robert  Twilling,  as- 

announcpd  the  selec-  Board  composed  of  representa-  appeal  the  verdict.  The  bench  sistant,  still  have  in  operation 

tion  said  the  Snanish-lamruaKe  ^ives  of  leading  organizations  trial  ran  27  days.  an  advertising  and  sales  cam- 

npw’snaner  has  consistentlv  international  journalism.  Another  of  the  group  is  Pa-  paign  embracing  everything 

fought  ^for  the  rights  of  poor  Rodolfo  Junco  de  la  Vega,  Sr.,  tricia  Saltonstall,  42,  a  former  from  lapel  badges  to  saturation 
and  middlp-cla<!s  Mexicans  It  received  a  Maria  Moors  Cabot  White  House  reporter  for  the  tv. 

has  c^mpaSeTfo;  ^Iter  pub-  Award  from  Columbia  Univer-  Washington  Star  and  a  free 

lie  administration  and  an  end  sity  in  1962.  lance  writer.  She  was  fined  $200.  . 


Executives'  hard  hats 


to  corruption  in  city,  state,  and 
federal  government.  El  Norte 
provides  free  legal  services  to 
persons  of  limited  means  and 
prints  free  textbooks  to  help 
children  and  adults  learn  to 
read.  It  has  a  circulation  of 
75,000. 

Rodolfo  Junco  de  la  Vega,  Jr., 


’66  medallion  editor 
on  trial  in  S.  Africa 


■  Beginning  in  mid-March, 

1  •  g  n  ore  than  50  presentations  were 

scheduled  for  ad  agencies  and 
advertising  accounts  in  Chicago 
I  A  d*  •  suburbs,  Chicago,  Detroit 

.  Miami.  Most  of  these  were 

'•  /%.  1  .1  J.^d>  luncheons  in  the  executive  din¬ 

ing  room  of  Tribune  tower  or 
Gandar  said  he  showed  the  in  hotels  or  restaurants.  Some 


Rodolfo  Tunco  dp  la  Veira  Tr  Laurence  Gandar,  editor  of  Gandar  said  he  showed  the  in  hotels  or  restaurants.  Some 
publisher  of  El  Norte  and  the  the  Band  Daily  Mail  who  re-  letter  to  Pogrund,  who  had  were  in  the  Tribune’s  auditor- 
Ln  of  its  founder,  will  accept  ceived  the  Press  Achievement  wanted  to  do  a  thorough  inyesti-  ium  in  the  tower, 
the  gold  medallion  award  at  the  medallion  at  the  ANPA  gation  into  prison  conditions.  One  unusual  meeting  was  in 

ANPA’s  annual  convention  convention  in  New  York  three  and  released  him  from  other  du-  the  70th  floor  unfinished  dining 
Wednesday,  April  23,  at  the  years  ago,  was  on  trial  this  week  ties  so  he  could  conduct  this  room  of  Lake  Point  Towers,  a 
Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel*  in  New  Johannesburg,  South  Africa,  type  of  investigation.  Lake  Michigan  shore  high-rise 

York  Citv.  He  will  also  be  hon-  The  trial,  on  charges  of  pub-  Outlining  his  political  convic-  apartment  building,  at  which 

ored  with  a  formal  dinner  in  I'^^hing  false  information  about  tions,  Gandar  said  he  is  strongly  Chicago  ad  executives  wore  hard 

Washington  D.C.  the  following  without  taking  reasonable  opposed  to  apartheid-race  sepa-  hats  with  their  agency’s  name 

week  '  steps  to  verify  the  information,  ration — and  has  given  his  rea-  imprinted  on  the  front. 

FI  Norte  has  nubliclv  and  began  last  November  sons  for  this  in  numerous  edi-  meetings  prototype 

re^larir^PPoid  the  buyW^^  ^  copies  of  Chicago  Today  were 

newsprint  bv  the  irovemment-  ^'^'^ccous  interruptions.  He  said  he  at  one  time  sup-  distributed.  Speakers  included 

operated  cooperative  IPIPSA)  Gandar  and  his  associate,  ported  the  opposition  Uni^  Lloyd  Wendt,  American  and 

EuS^th^Sa^rf^lsthis  Pogrund,  a  repo^r,  Party,  but  since  the  formation  Chicago  Today  publisher,  and 

arraneement  threatens  a  free  took  the  stand  to  testify  in  their  of  the  liberally  inclined  Progres-  executives  of  the  newspapers 

preL  ThrLw-sMoer’s  invest?-  This  week’s  testi-  sive  party  in  1959  he  had  given  ^nd  general,  retail  and  classi- 

En  of  th^  tocal  poHce  denart-  newspaper’s  support  to  the  advertising  departments, 

gation  or  tne  local  ponce  depart  prisoners  who  supported  the  Progressives. 

ment  exposed  incidents  of  police  L  •  Two  meetings  are  scheduled 

torturing  prisoners  and  intimi-  ^  ,  xr  ,  the  day  of  publication.  One, 

dating  citizens.  The  paper’s  edi-  ‘  p  ,  .  i,  j,  j  i  j.  C<Utler*flaininer  8  a  breakfast  for  100  civic  leaders 

torial  concern  for  citizens’  rights  ®  ®  .  earnings  increased  and  200  accounts  at  a  hotel  next 

prodded  officials  into  replacing  •  .  miKiioi,  artiVioo  woo  x/r  to  the  newspaper  plants,  was  to 

numerous  police  administrators  ^  tx  Milwaukee  a  button  pushing  cere- 

Campaigns  to  pave  Monterrey’s  A  . .  .  . .  .  ,  Cutler-Hammer  Inc.  will  re-  gta^t  the  presses  rolling 

rut-filled  streets  and  to  develop  ITL  r^o^^o  H  ^  the  new  paper.  The  other  is 

financial  support  for  its  univer-  L  sales  and  a  70  percent  increa^  a  luncheon  for  300  wives  of 

sity  are  additional  examples  of  ^  i"  F®**  for  the  retailers. 

El  Norte’s  battle  on  behalf  of  f  •’^t  quarter  of  1969,  according 

its  commiinitv  conscience  and  ms  newspaper  to  preliminary  results  given  to  • 

--  always  took  a  lively  interest  in  stockholders  at  their  annual 

El  Norte  is  the  fifth  news-  them.  In  March  1965  he  received  meeting  here  April  14  by  Ed-  JOD 

paper  to  receive  the  what  purported  to  be  an  anony-  mund  B.  Fitzgerald,  president.  James  K.  Guthrie,  former 

mous  letter  from  a  group  of  The  sales  increase  from  $55  executive  vicepresident  and  pub- 
196.0,  the  rent  Adona  of  Adana,  prisoners  in  Sonderwater  Prison  million  in  the  first  three  months  lisher  of  the  San  Bernardino 

Turkey  w«  honored;  in  1966,  and  was  very  distressed  by  it.  of  1968  to  $59  million  this  year  (Calif.)  Sun-Tele  gram,  has  been 

“  Johan-  “It  was  very  much  from  the  came  approximately  equally  named  by  President  Nixon  to  an 

heart,”  he  said.  from  Cutler-Hammer’s  govern-  executive  position  with  the  Na- 

i?./’  of  Concepcion,  Among  the  allegations  in  the  ment  and  industrial/commercial  tional  Foundation  of  the  Arts 

*  Jpr'  J  P"“  went  letter,  he  said,  were  that  divisions,  Fitzgerald  said,  and  Humanities.  He  will  be- 

to  The  Hindu  of  Madras,  India,  sodomists  w’ere  allowed  to  have  The  gain  in  per  share  earn-  come  director  of  planning  and 

The  World  Press  Achievement  easy  jobs  in  the  jail  so  they  ings  should  lift  them  to  63  cents  analysis  for  the  National  En- 

Award  is  intended  to  recognize  could  carry  on  their  acts  and  per  share,  as  compared  to  31  dowment  for  the  Arts,  one  of 

the  essential  role  of  the  news-  that  brandy  and  marijuana  were  cents  per  share  (restated)  in  two  divisions  within  the  foun- 

paper  in  the  development  and  allowed  to  be  smuggled  into  the  the  first  quarter  last  year,  dation.  Guthrie  is  a  noted  sym- 

attainment  of  a  free  society,  jail.  Fitzgerald  stated.  phony  and  opera  conductor. 
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UPI  special  for  April  20 

Youths  write  wrapup 
piece— 12,000  words 


When  United  Press  Interna¬ 
tional  set  out  to  determine  what 
the  young  people  of  the  country 
think  of  the  Nixon  administra¬ 
tion,  it  was  natural  to  turn  to 
two  junior  reporters  in  the  UPI 
Washington  bureau  —  Karlyn 
Barker  and  Jean  Vandervoort. 

Karyln,  22,  is  one  year  out 
of  the  University  of  California 
at  Berkeley  where  she  was  ed¬ 
itor-in-chief  of  the  Daily  Cali- 
faniian.  Jean  23,  is  tw'o  years 
out  of  Grinnell  College,  Iowa, 
where  she,  too,  worked  on  the 
campus  newspaper. 

Their  double-byline  story, 
“Young  People  Have  Their 
Fingers  Crossed  About  Nixon,” 
is  j)art  of  an  entire  edition  of 
UPPs  World  Horizons  news- 
feature  layout  devoted  to  young 
people. 

Tbe  edition,  for  Sunday  pa¬ 
pers  of  April  20,  totals  about 
12,000  words. 

All  of  the  14  articles  are  by, 
for  and  about  young  people. 

The  two  Washington  girls  are 
the  youngest  writers,  but  all 
UPI  staffers  who  contributed 
a>j  under  30.  Their  bureaus 
range  from  New  York  to 
Buenos  Aires  to  Paris. 

The  only  “over  30”  contribu¬ 
tor  is  Senator  Edmund  S.  Mus- 
kie  of  Maine  who  in  a  guest 
article  discusses  youth  partici¬ 
pation  in  the  nation’s  politics. 

Iveaving  out  the  senator,  the 
average  byline  age  is  24.4  years. 

Paul  R.  Allerup,  editor  of 
UPI  newsfeatures,  made  the 
story  assignments  after  consul¬ 
tation  with  more  than  a  score 
of  “under  30”  staffers  around 


Minigter  hag  weekly 
prayer  for  newgpaperg 

“Pungent  Prayer”,  a  w’eekly 
feature  slanted  toward  non¬ 
churchmen,  is  edited  by  the  Rev. 
Phil  E.  Pierce,  pastor  of  the 
United  Methodist  Church  at 
Carrollton,  Ill.  His  hobby  is  re¬ 
ligious  journalism. 

The  editor-author  describes 
the  new  feature  as  a  mixture  of 
prayer-types:  “Some  are  salty, 
some  sentimental ;  some  are 
classical,  some  original ;  some 
are  poems,  some  familiar  hymns. 
A  few  are  humorous.  All  are 
pungent,  inspiring  and  related  to 
life.”  Special  selections  are  de¬ 
signed  to  observe  holidays,  says 
the  minister  who  is  self-syndi¬ 
cating  the  column. 


the  world.  Allerup  then  di¬ 
rected  the  production  and  final 
editing  of  the  special  edition. 

Subjects  in  the  package  in¬ 
clude  the  aggressive  talent 
hunts  conducted  by  large  firms, 
acid  rock  (“the  music  the  teens 
are  buying”),  Japan’s  radical 
student  organization,  fashions 
of  the  future  and  “experimental 
theater.” 

Lucinda  Franks  of  the  Lon¬ 
don  staff  reports  on  the  thou¬ 
sands  of  British  young  people, 
disillusioned  with  the  way 
things  are,  who  have  turned  to 
anarchism. 

H.  L.  Stevenson,  UPI  manag¬ 
ing  editor,  said  the  special  fea¬ 
ture  package  was  the  result  of 
several  weeks  planning  and  in 
response  to  many  requests 
from  newspapers  to  “do  some¬ 
thing  about  attracting  the 
young  reader.” 

Stevenson  said  UPI  regu¬ 
larly  moves  youth-oriented  sto¬ 
ries,  both  spot  and  feature,  but 
plans  to  increase  the  flow. 

• 

Abner  on  probation 
in  Canadian  daily 

Ottawa 

Sandwiched  in  between  “B.C.” 
and  “Gasoline  Alley,”  in  the 
funny  pages  of  The  Ottawa 
Citizen  recently  there  appeared 
an  editorial  signed  by  “The  edi¬ 
tors,”  and  headed:  “Well,  fry 
my  hide,  he’s  back!”  The  “he” 
w’ho  was  “back”  was  none  other 
than  “L’il  Abner”. 

“We  dropped  ‘L’il  Abner’,” 
wrote  the  editors,  a  few  weeks 
ago  because  we  got  tired  of  the 
strident  political  propaganda 
that  A1  Capp  had  chosen  to  in¬ 
troduce  into  the  strip. 

“The  episode  omitted  con¬ 
cerned  a  crop  called  ‘patrioats’ 
which  made  everyone  who  ate 
the  stuff  ‘wildly  pro-American.’ 
The  message  seemed  to  be  that 
anyone  who  criticized  American 
society  or  its  government  was  a 
kind  of  traitor. 

“We  could  not  care  less  what 
Mr.  Capp’s  political  opinions 
are,  but  we  doubt  that  a  comic 
strip  is  the  proper  medium  for 
propagating  them.  Not  in  a 
Canadian  newspaper,  anyway. 

“Tomorrow  (April  8th)  ‘L’il 
Abner’  returns  to  fun  and 
.satire,  and  so  we  return  him  to 
the  Citizen’s  columns.  His  future 
in  this  newspaper  will  depend 
on  whether  he  continues  to  be 
fun  or  becomes  a  political  Iwre.” 


United  Features 
promotes  Carroll 

John  J.  Carroll  has  been 
named  assistant  general  sales 
manager  of  United  Features 
Syndicate  by  Laurence  Rutman,  | 
president.  Carroll,  50,  has  been  | 
eastern  sales  representative  of 
United  Features  for  11  of  the 
past  12  years,  having  taken  a 
year’s  leave  of  absence  several 
years  ago  to  serve  as  general 
manager  of  Ocean  Press,  a  sub¬ 
sidiary  of  United  Press  Interna¬ 
tional.  He  began  his  career  with 
United  Press  in  August,  1936. 


Sheila  Graham 
drops  Hollywood 
“gossip”  format 

After  33  years  of  writing 
her  “Holly^vood  Everywhere” ; 
gossip  column,  Sheila  Graham 
will  discontinue  her  “muckrak- . 
ing”  style  and  change  the  for- ! 
mat  of  her  column.  She  said 
she’ll  concentrate  in  “people  in 
the  news  and  my  opinions  of 
them.” 

According  to  John  Osenenko, 
executive  vicepresident  of  the 
North  American  Newspaper  Al¬ 
liance,  which  syndicates  her 
column  to  “over  200  papers,” 
Miss  Graham  “will  expand  her 
three  dot  format  into  paragraph 
pieces,”  and  will  “get  a  load 
off  her  mind.”  Her  updated 
five-a-week,  650-w'ord  column 
will  be  called  “Speaking  for  My¬ 
self.”  The  change  will  be  made 
in  the  next  few  weeks. 

Miss  Graham  will  work  out 
of  both  London  and  Hollyw’ood. ' 
The  move  to  change  her  column 
“is  not  a  sudden  one.”  “I’ve 
been  trying  to  do  it  for  more 
than  two  years,”  she  says,  “be¬ 
cause  the  day  of  the  Hollywood 
gossip  columnist  is  over.  I’m ; 
glad  I  won’t  have  to  pry  any-  ] 
more  and  now  I’ll  be  able  to 
devote  myself  to  facts  and 
opinion,  not  gossip.” 

• 

‘Super’  appoiuted 

Toronto 

John  C.  Sutton  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  composing  room  super¬ 
intendent  of  the  Globe  and  Mail. 
He  had  been  foreman  for  the 
past  four  years.  G.  Wilfred 
Slater,  assistant  composing  room 
foreman  for  the  past  six  months 
is  now  foreman.  He  transferred 
to  the  composing  room  after  nine 
years  with  the  editorial  depart¬ 
ment.  Murray  Edgar,  a  com¬ 
positor  for  more  than  four  years 
has  been  named  to  the  post  of  i 
assistant  foreman,  composing 
room. 
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COLUMNS 


MARQUIS  CHILDS 
DON  MACLEAN 
HENRY  J.  TAYLOR 
WILLIAM  S.  WHITE 
VIRGINIA  PAYETTE 
NORTON  MOCKRIDGE 
MARY  McGrath 


SPECIALTY  COLUMNS 


BUSINESS  TIPS 
Tested  Sales  Ideas 
BY  GEORGE 

Humorous  Advice 
WILLIAM  A.  DOYLE 

Daily  Investor-Mutual  Funds 
MOLLY  MAYFIELD 
Personal  Problems 
MARGARET  DANA 
Consumer  Guide  Lines 
DR.  ERNEST  G.  OSBORNE 
Child  Training 
STELLA 

Daily  Horoscope 
JEAN  ADAMS 

Teen-age  lovelorn, 
etiquette,  grooming 
MARIAN  CHRISTY 
_ After  a  Fashion 


INTERNATIONAL  NEWS 


LONDON  EXPRESS 
News-Feature  Service 
LONDON  EXPRESS 
News  Report _ 


VARIETY  FEATURES 


LITTLE  PEOPLE'S  PUZZLE  D/S 
SPOTLITE  SERIES 
WHERE  IN  THE  WORLD...? 
CROSSWORDS  D/S 
HEALTH  CAPSULES  D 


COMICS 


ABBIE  an'  SLATS  D/S 
DAVY  JONES  D 
EB  and  FLO  D/S 
FERD'NAND  D/S 
GORDO  D/S 
NANCY  D/S 
PEANUTS  D/S 
CAPTAIN  AND  THE  KIDS  S 
ALL  STARS  D 
EMMY  LOU  D/S 
GINGER  D 
PIXIES  D/S 
STEESSEES  W/S 
STRANGE  AS  IT  SEEMS  D/S 
TARZAN  D/S 
THE  DROPOUTS  D/S 
THE  GOOD  OLD  DAYS  W 
THE  GOOD  OLD  DAYS— 
ANTIQUES  FAIR  S 
THERE  OUGHTA  BE  A  LAW 
D/S 
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K  you’re  ‘going  public’ — 
get  set  to  tell  everything 

By  Newton  H.  Fulbright 


When  a  newspaper  company 
decides  to  “go  public”  its  of¬ 
ficials  are  in  for  a  lot  of  work. 

Officials  of  Lee  Enterprises 
Inc.  discovered  this  when  they 
decided  last  year  to  offer  stock 
to  the  public.  Lee  publishes  16 
newspapers  from  Hannibal, 
Missouri,  to  Missoula,  Montana, 
and  owns  and  operates  seven 
radio  and  television  stations  and 
has  an  interest  in  an  eighth 
station  in  the  same  Mid-North¬ 
western  area. 

The  Lee  officials  believe  they 
have  an  on-the-ball  organization 
in  an  up-andcoming  area  of  the 
country.  But  the  Securities  and 
Exchange  Commission  wants  to 
know  Uie  facts — all  the  facts 
about  any  company  and  the 
people  who  operate  it. 

Big,  little  or  medium,  they 
look  the  same  to  the  SEC,  which 
requires  a  prospectus  with  all 
the  I’s  dotted  and  every  T  prop¬ 
erly  crossed. 

The  prospectus 

There  is  an  art  in  preparing 
a  prospectus,  and  Paine,  Webber, 
Jackson  &  Curtis,  the  Wall 
Street  firm  underw’riting  the  Lee 
offering,  distributes  a  small 
yellow  booklet  telling  how  it  is 
done.  Titled  “Guideposts  for  a 
First  Public  Offering,”  the  book¬ 
let  was  written  by  two  lawyers, 
Francis  M.  Wheat  and  George 
A.  Blackston,  of  the  California 
Bar  Association.  They  start 
right  off  by  warning  that  a  lot 
of  work  is  involved. 

“As  a  by-product  of  the  ever 
increasing  tide  of  public  se¬ 
curities  issues,”  they  write, 
“more  and  more  lawyers  face 
the  tedious  and  complex  task  of 
preparing  a  registration  state¬ 
ment  under  [requirements  of] 
the  Federal  Securities  Act.  Not 
the  least  of  the  lawyer’s  prob¬ 
lems  may  be  encountered  in  ad¬ 
vising  an  inexperienced  client 
as  to  why  this  mysterious  proc- 
e.ss  takes  so  long,  why  valuable 
company  officers  should  be  re¬ 
quired  to  spend  so  much  time 
answering  apparently  endless 
questions . ” 

The  first  thing  to  think  about 
is.  Should  the  company  have  a 
public  offering? 

“The  main  reason  why  Lee 
decided  to  go  public  was  because 
people  wanted  to  join  us,  bring 
in  their  newspapers  and  be  ac¬ 
quired  by  Lee,”  said  David  K. 
(^ttlieb,  executive  vicepresident, 
treasurer  and  general  manager, 
during  a  recent  visit  with  other 
Lee  officials,  including  Philip 


D.  Adler,  president,  to  New 
York  for  a  final  round  of  con¬ 
ferences  on  the  stock  issue.  “If 
we  took  them  in,”  Gottlieb 
added,  “it  posed  the  problem  of 
stock  values.” 

Opened  at  {20.50 

All  the  Lee  stock  was  family 
owned,  as  was  the  stock  of  news¬ 
papers  absorbed  by  the  chain. 

The  Lee  common  stock,  ap¬ 
proved  by  the  SEC,  was  offered 
to  the  public  in  over-the-counter 
trading,  on  March  19.  It  opened 
at  $20.50,  and  on  April  15,  re¬ 
flecting  a  general  market  trend, 
was  quoted  at  $18  bid  and  $18% 
asked. 

“The  problem,”  Adler  said, 
“was  how  to  place  a  value  on 
our  stock  in  relation  to  the  stock 
of  a  paper  being  absorbed  by 
us?  So  far,  we  have  taken  our 
earnings  and  expenses  and  com¬ 
pared  them  with  the  earnings 
and  expenses  of  papers  coming 
in.” 

This  had  provided  a  working 
base  for  mergers  but  had  left  a 
concern,  Adler  said,  for  some 
means  that  would  provide  a 
ready  price  and  market  for  any¬ 
body  wanting  to  sell  or  buy 
stock  in  the  newspaper,  radio 
and  television  communications 
company.  Only  the  stock  market 
could  provide  such  a  medium. 

“And  we  do  want  to  have  the 
ownership  of  our  company 
broadened  and  shared  in  by  the 
people  we  ser\'e,”  Adler  said. 

The  decision  to  go  public  was 
made  after  conferences  with  fi¬ 
nancial  and  legal  firms,  and 
ended  with  an  agreement  to 
have  Paine,  Webber,  Jackson  & 
Curtis  underwrite  and  handle 
the  sale  of  the  stock. 

“We  thought  about  it  and 
talked  about  it  for  about  three 
years  before  the  board  voted  to 
take  action,”  Adler  said. 

The  desire  to  raise  money  for 
expansion  is  the  reason  gen¬ 
erally  given  for  going  public, 
but  with  Lee,  according  to  Gott¬ 
lieb,  this  was  secondary. 

“Out  of  the  310,325  shares  of 
common  stock  we  are  offering,” 
he  said,  “only  50,000  are  being 
offered  by  the  company.” 

The  remainder,  he  said,  w’ere 
offered  by  company  officials  and 
individuals  from  their  private 
holdings.  Adler,  for  instance,  is 
offered  16,686  shares  out  of  the 
100,240  he  owns.  The  First  Na¬ 
tional  Bank  of  Mason  City,  Iowa 
trustees  for  the  Margaret  H. 
Loomis  estate,  offered  14,364, 
out  of  the  95,760  shares  it  holds. 


Money  from  the  sale  of  com¬ 
pany-owned  stock,  according  to 
Alfred  Magnusson,  general 
counsel,  will  be  used  in  part  for 
repayment  of  a  $4  million  loan 
Lee  obtained  last  November 
from  the  Northern  Trust  Com¬ 
pany  of  Chicago  to  buy  72.826 
percent  of  the  outstanding  com¬ 
mon  stock  of  the  Racine  (Wis.) 
Journal-Times,  owner  and  oper¬ 
ator  of  radio  station  WRJN- 
AM-FM  at  Racine. 

Other  Lee  newspapers  are: 

Times-Democrat,  Davenport, 
Iowa. 

Wisconsin  State  Journal, 
Madison  Wis. 

Lincoln  Star,  Lincoln,  Neb. 

LaCrosse  Tribune,  LaCrosse, 
Wis. 

Globe  Gazette,  Mason  City, 
Iowa. 

Ottumwa  Courier,  Ottumwa, 
Iowa. 

Star-Courier,  Kewanee,  Illi¬ 
nois. 

Hannibal  Courier  Post,  Han¬ 
nibal,  Mo. 

Muscatine  Journal,  Muscatine, 
Iowa. 

Billings  Gazette,  Billings, 
Mont. 

Montana  Standard,  Butte, 
Mont. 

Missoulian,  Missoula,  Mont. 

Independent  Record,  Helena, 
Mont. 

Livingston  Enterprise,  Liv¬ 
ingston,  Mont. 

Anaeonda  Standard,  Ana¬ 
conda,  Mont. 

In  addition,  the  company  owns 
32.1  percent  of  the  capital  stock 
of  W.  J.  young  &  Co.,  which 
owns  and  publishes  the  Clinton 
(Iowa)  Herald. 

As  directed  by  the  broker’s 
yellow  booklet  and  required  by 
the  SEC,  the  company  stipu¬ 
lated  in  its  prospectus  that  it 
owns  50  percent  of  the  capital 
stock  of  Madison  Newspapers 
Inc.,  which  owns  the  plant  and 
machinery  for  production  of  the 
Wisconsin  State  Journal  and  the 
competing  Capital  Times,  and 
49.75  percent  of  the  Journal- 
Star  Printing  Co.,  which  owns 
the  plant  and  printing  ma¬ 
chinery  for  production  of  the 
Lincoln  Star  and  competing 
Lincoln  Journal. 

Television  and  radio  stations 
owned  by  the  company  are: 

KHQA-TV  Hannibal,  Mo.— 
Quincy,  Ill. 

KGLO-TV,  Mason  City,  Iowa 

KEYC-TV,  Mankato,  Minn. 

WTAD-FM-AM,  Quincy,  Ill. 

KGLO-AM,  Mason  City,  Iowa 


Past  week’s  range 
of  stock  prices 


(New  York  Stock 

Exchange) 

April  8  Ap'il  IS 

Barkey  Photo  . 

. 

23% 

Boise  Cascade  . 

. 

73 

Capital  Cities  Bdestg. 

u, 

i9% 

Cowles  Communs 

.  M 

'3% 

Crowell  Collier  . 

.  33% 

m 

Crown  Zellerbach  . 

.  a 

10 

Cutler  Hammer  . 

.  35'/, 

24% 

Dayco  Corp . 

.  42 

41% 

Eastman  Kodak  . 

.  71 

72'/, 

Eltra  Corp . 

.  401/2 

:?'/, 

Fairchild  Camera  . 

.  rr/t 

8I'/4 

Foote,  Cone,  Belding  . . 

.  14% 

'4% 

Gannett  Co . 

.  3B% 

<8% 

Georgia  Pacific  . 

.  W/t 

'^% 

Great  Northern  Paper 

‘8% 

Harris  Intertype  . 

.  72Vi 

*9% 

Interchemical  . 

.  22 

24 

International  Paper  . 

.  42 

43 

Kimberly  Clark  . 

.  72'/, 

73'/4 

Miehla-Goss-Dester  . . 

.  31'/, 

31'/, 

Times  htirror  . 

.  45'/, 

4^% 

fAmtrican  Stock 

Exchange) 

Digital  Equipment  . 

.  157 

1571/, 

Domtar 

.  13% 

I4'/4 

Etiranroich  Photo 

.  30% 

29'/, 

R.  Hoe  «  Co . 

.  15'/, 

17'/, 

Miloo  Electronics 

22% 

24% 

N.  Y.  Times  . 

44% 

44% 

Wood  Industries  . 

IT!/, 

Papert,  Koenig,  Lois  .... 

.  18'/, 

18'/, 

(Over  the  Counter) 

Boston  Herald-Traveler  . 

.  40 

43 

Cincinnati  Enquirtr  . . . . 

.  37 

39'/, 

Dow  Jones  . 

.  114'/, 

117'/, 

Downe  Comms . 

.  85 

85 

Doyle,  Dane,  Bernbach 

.  28'/, 

29'/, 

Gray  Advtg . 

.  15% 

18'/. 

Hurletron  . 

.  8 

8'/, 

Ogiivy,  Mather  . 

.  rsu 

90'/, 

Photon  . 

.  27 

24 

Post  Coro . 

.  21'/, 

23'A 

Richmond  Nawspapars  .. 

.  30 

31% 

(Canadian  Exchanges) 

Abitibi  . 

.  l"/4 

ll'/4 

B.  C.  Forest  . 

.  38 

38 

Great  Lakes  Paper 

.  77 

28 

MacMillan,  Bloedel  _ 

.  35% 

35% 

KEYC-FM.  Mankato,  Minn. 

WMDR-FM,  Moline,  Ill. 
(Construction  permit  granted) 

The  Lee  prospectus  stated 
that  “During  the  fiscal  year 
ended  September  30,  1968,  and 
the  three  months  ended  T>p- 
cember  31,  1968,  approximately 
84  percent  of  the  consolidated 
income  before  taxes  was  derived 
from  publication  of  newspapers 
and  approximately  16  percent 
from  broadcasting.” 

Competition  kept  alive 

A  stern  SEC  stipulation,  duti¬ 
fully  stressed  in  the  Paine, 
Webber  yellow  book,  calls  for 
“discussion  of  unfavorable  busi¬ 
ness  trends”  likely  to  have  “a 
material  bearing  on  the  profit 
potential  of  the  company.”  This 
called  for  a  notation  that:  “The 
U.  S.  Department  of  Justice  is 
critical  of  joint  operation  of  two 
newspapers  in  the  same  city. 
If  the  decision  in  the  Tucson 
case  is  not  reversed  by  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court,  the  Justice  Depart¬ 
ment  may  take  action  again.st 
other  jointly  operated  news¬ 
papers. 

“Separate  operation  of  the 
Madison  and  Lincoln  newspapers 
could  result  in  increased  costs. 
To  the  extent  that  these  costs 
could  not  be  offset,  profits  of 
these  newspapers  would  de¬ 
crease.” 

The  Supreme  Court  held  that 
(Continued  on  next  page) 
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the  agency  arrangement  in 
Tuc.'  on  was  illegal. 

“(  ur  situation  is  not  at  all 
identical  to  the  arrangement 
that  prevailed  at  Tucson,”  said 
Magausson.  “The  nub  of  con¬ 
tention  there  involved  price- 
fixing,  profit  pooling  and  market 
control.” 

“Kach  of  our  papers  is  a  com¬ 
peting  separate  entity,”  said 
Gottlieb.  “We  have  not  de¬ 
stroyed  competition.” 

The  SEC  requires  complete, 
detailed  financial  information 
and  this,  offered  in  the  Lee 
prospectus,  shows  that  the  com¬ 
pany  has  made  money  despite 
the  1967-68  copper  strike  and 
the  federal  income  tax  sur¬ 
charge.  Since  1964  Lee  has  paid 
dividends  annually  of  18  cents, 
24  cents,  27  cents,  28  cents  and 
.375  cents  per  share  on  common 
stock. 

The  prospectus  adds  that  the 
company  “has  been  a  leader  in 
the  newspaper  industry,  in  the 
introduction  of  new  equipment 
and  new  systems  into  production 
operations,  and  has  a  reputa¬ 
tion  in  the  industry  for  innova¬ 
tion.” 

The  Lee  newspapers,  Gottlieb 
said,  are  in  the  “second  genera¬ 
tion”  of  such  equipment  but  will 
ree(|uip  with  “third  generation 
of  equipment,  soon  as  it  comes 
on  the  market.” 

To  illustrate,  the  major  capi¬ 
tal  expenditure  in  1968,  he  said, 
was  for  a  new  Billings  Gazette 
plant,  equipped  with  computer¬ 
ized  photo-typesetting  and  the 
Goss  5-unit  Metro  offset  press. 
“We  take  a  building  and  fill  it 
with  modem  machinery,”  said 
Adler. 

Gottlieb  pressed  the  point. 
“We  put  an  editor  in  charge,” 
he  said,  “We  tell  him,  ‘Bill,  here 
you  are,  you  take  charge  of  this 
machinery  and  get  out  the  news.' 
We  don’t  bother  him.  We  look 
after  the  business  side  and  he 
takes  care  of  the  news.  All  our 
newspapers  are  that  way — com¬ 
pletely  independent.  We  write 
nothing — not  even  the  editori¬ 
als.” 

But  it  was  easier  and  quicker 
to  get  out  a  modern  newspaper, 
the  officials  agreed,  than  it  was 
to  prepare  a  prospectus  and  dot 
all  the  I’s  and  cross  the  T’s,  as 
required  by  the  SEC. 

.A  Form  S-1  registration 
statement  fills  about  19  type¬ 
written  pages.  Inserted  is  the 
prospectus.  When  first  filed,  it 
will  have  a  few  blank  pages — ■ 
for  a  reason.  These  are  left  open 
for  added  information  the  SEC 
is  likely  to  request  after  a  first 
preliminary  examination. 


It  takes  time,  and  it  costs 
money  to  prepare  a  registration 
statement  and  prospectus.  The 
SEC  filing  charge  is  not  much, 
$250  for  the  company  and  con¬ 
siderably  more  for  the  selling 
stockholders.  But  legal  and  ac¬ 
counting  fees  for  this  kind  of 
work  come  high. 

It  costs  money  and  time,  but 
the  reward  is  being  able  to  turn 
to  the  financial  pages  and  see 
w'hat  the  buying  and  selling 
public  thinks  of  your  company. 


6  more  Paddock 
papers  go  daily 
starting  May  5 

Arlington  Hts.,  Ill. 

Paddock  Publications  Inc.  will 
publish  six  more  of  its  suburban 
tri-weekly  newspapers  on  a 
daily  basis  starting  Monday, 
May  5. 

Announcement  of  the  expan¬ 
sion  was  made  by  Stuart  R. 
Paddock  Jr.,  president,  one 
month  from  the  introduction  of 
the  firm’s  initial  four  dailies. 

On  March  17  the  Arlington 
Heights  Herald,  Mount  Pros¬ 
pect  Herald,  Rolling  Meadows 
Herald  and  Palatine  Herald 
were  converted  from  tri-weekly 
to  daily,  Monday  through  Fri¬ 
day. 

This  next  change  affects  eight 
of  the  13  remaining  tri-weeklies, 
three  of  which  will  consolidate 
into  a  single  daily  newspaper — 
a  new  Herald  for  the  suburbs  of 
Hoffman  Estates,  Schaumburg 
and  Hanover  Park.  The  other 
new  dailies  will  be  Wheeling 
Herald,  Buffalo  Grove  Herald, 
Prospect  Heights  Herald,  Cook 
County  Herald,  and  Elk  Grove 
Herald.  All  will  be  home-de¬ 
livered  in  the  mornings,  Monday 
through  Friday. 

The  change  will  place  all  of 
Paddock’s  Cook  County  news¬ 
papers  on  a  daily  basis.  Re¬ 
taining  tri-w'eekly  (Monday, 
Wednesday,  Friday)  publica¬ 
tions  are  Bensenville  Register, 
Roselle  Register,  DuPage 
County  Register,  Itasca  Reg¬ 
ister,  and  Addison  Register,  all 
published  in  north  DuPage 
County. 

Combined  circulation  of  the 
six  editions  slated  for  daily 
frequency  on  May  5  is  currently 
8,441. 

Paddock  said  a  34  percent  in¬ 
crease  in  circulation  was 
achieved  for  the  initial  four 
dailies  which  had  a  combined 
circulation  of  22,436  on  March 
31. 

The  newest  paper  in  the 
chain,  introduced  March  17  as  a 
tri-weekly,  is  the  Buffalo  Grove 
Herald. 


John  P.  Harris,  Deaths 


newspaper  group 
chairman,  dies 

John  P.  Harris,  head  of  a 
group  of  newspapers  and  radio 
stations,  died  after  suffering  a 
heart  attack  at  his  home.  He 
was  67  years  old. 

Harris  was  board  chairman  of 
Publishing  Enterprises.  Inc., 
which  owns  eight  daily  news¬ 
papers  in  Kansas,  Iowa  and 
California,  and  six  radio  sta¬ 
tions. 

The  Hutchinson  News,  of 
which  he  was  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher  until  he  became  board 
chairman  in  1962,  won  a 
Pulitzer  Prize  in  1965  for  a 
four-year  editorial  and  court 
battle  to  obtain  reapportionment 
in  Kansas. 

Harris  was  a  1923  graduate  of 
the  University  of  Chicago.  He 
got  his  start  in  the  newspaper 
business  on  the  Ottawa  Herald, 
owned  by  his  father,  the  late 
Ralph  A.  Harris. 

Harris’s  wife  died  in  1962, 
and  in  1964  he  married  Rosalie 
Smyth  O’Brien.  Besides  his 
widow,  he  leaves  a  son,  John  G. 
Harris,  and  four  grandchildren. 
• 

Canadian  Press 
names  Dauphinee 
general  manager 

Toronto 

John  Dauphinee,  assistant 
general  manager  of  the  Cana¬ 
dian  Press,  was  named  to  suc¬ 
ceed  Gillis  Purcell  as  general 
manager  when  he  retires  in  No¬ 
vember. 

The  appointment,  made  at  a 
meeting  (April  14)  of  the  board 
of  directors  of  Canada’s  Na¬ 
tional  News-Gathering  Co-op¬ 
erative,  was  announced  in  the 
address  of  the  president,  J.  R. 
H.  Sutherland  of  New  Glasgow 
News,  to  the  annual  meeting  of 
members. 

Dauphinee,  born  in  Van¬ 
couver,  started  newspaper  work 
at  the  Vancouver  Province  after 
two  years  at  University  of  Brit¬ 
ish  Columbia.  He  moved  to  CP’s 
Vancouver  bureau  as  a  reporter 
and  editor  in  November,  1936. 
He  w'as  appointed  general  su¬ 
perintendent  in  1963  and  as¬ 
sistant  general  manager  in 
1965. 

• 

Grantland  Rice  rooms 

A  suite  of  seminar  rooms  at 
the  Columbia  University  Grad¬ 
uate  School  of  Journalism  has 
been  named  for  the  late  sports- 
writer  Grantland  Rice. 


E.  Durward  Howerton,  65, 
former  advertising  manager  of 
the  St.  Louis  Post  -  Dispatch; 
April  2. 

♦  «  * 

Virginia  Kay,  42,  a  columnist 
for  the  Chicago  Daily  News; 
April  9. 

*  *  * 

Raymond  Daniell,  68,  a  New 
York  Times  reporter  for  39 
years,  London  bureau  chief  in 
World  War  II,  and  chief  corres¬ 
pondent  in  Canada  from  1952 
to  1964;  April  12. 

*  *  « 

Ned  Brooks,  68,  former  news¬ 
man  and  radio  and  tv  commen¬ 
tator.  In  1967  he  retired  as  mod¬ 
erator  of  tv  and  radio  program, 
“Meet  the  Press.";  April  13. 

*  •  * 

R.  Maxfield  Barnes,  56,  a 
former  newspaperman  and  pub¬ 
lic  utilities  executive  in  Wash¬ 
ington;  April  10. 

•  •  * 

John  Fielding  Whedon,  68, 
West  Coast  manager,  Hearst 
Publications,  from  1923  to  1936, 
Lord  &  Thomas  ad  agency  chief 
in  San  Francisco  and  Young  & 
Rubicam  manager  in  Chicago; 
April  5. 

*  *  * 

Thomas  Morgan  Park™,  56, 
a  former  staff  member  of  the 
Shreveport  (La.)  Journal; 
April  8. 

*  *  « 

Emil  Smith,  88,  former 
Springfield  (Ill.)  mayor  and 
later  publisher  of  the  Illinois 
State  Journal  -  Register;  April 


Albert  Bigelow  (“Pet™”) 
Schultz,  46,  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Port  Hope  (Ont.) 
Evening  Guide;  recently. 

«  *  * 

Robert  K.  Richards,  56,  pres¬ 
ident  of  Washington  public  re¬ 
lations  firm,  Richards  &  Bar¬ 
rington,  and  a  former  reporter, 
columnist  artd  assistant  city  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Cincinnati  (Ohio) 
Post;  April  8. 

*  *  * 

Walt™  R.  Wilh™m,  42,  a 
New  Haven  (Conn.)  Register 
copy  editor;  April  14. 

*  *  * 

William  P.  Neweix,  75,  a 
former  editor  of  the  Concord 
(N.  H.)  Monitor  since  1923; 
April  14. 

«  *  * 

James  F.  Jae,  70,  head  of 
Publishers’  Counselors  and 
former  circulation  manager  of 
the  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat; 
April  11. 

*  *  » 

W.  Earl  Hall,  72,  retired 
(1963)  editor  and  publisher  of 
the  Mason  City  (low’a)  Globe- 
Gazette;  April  12. 
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Chicago  Today — name  of  the  game  is  change 


By  Gerald  B.  Healey 

Chicago 

For  the  past  six  months  two 
newspapers  have  been  assembled 
in  the  plant  of  Chicago's  Amer¬ 
ican  —  the  regular  full-size 
American,  daily  and  Sunday, 
and  the  new  Chicago  Today, 
which  is  scheduled  to  make  its 
first  public  appearance  Monday, 
April  28. 

In  fact,  along  with  the  “com¬ 
pact”  newspaper  —  very  few 
mention  the  word  tabloid  on  the 
premises — American  editors  had 
been  experimenting  with  a  full- 
size,  six-column  paper  with 
completely  new  styling. 

Then  the  word  came.  The  new 
paper  was  to  be  67.3  picas  wide 
and  88  picas  (liM  inches)  deep. 
The  work  of  putting  together 
what  eventually  became  proto¬ 
types  of  the  new  daily  and  the 
new  Sunday,  which  will  make  its 
first  appearance  May  4,  took  on 
fresh  velocity. 

Into  the  prototypes  went  what 
Luke  P.  Carroll,  the  editor, 
wanted — sharp,  concise  wTiting 
reflecting  the  immediacy  and  ex¬ 
citement  of  the  world  today. 


Lunar  craft, 
Apollo  linked 


The  young 
put  fun 
In  fashion 


Meet  our  new 
columnist 

i»  I 

Jail  food 
O.K.  In  a 
pinch 

Stocks 

Down 


6  points 

pey*  H 


Front  page  design  in  trial  run  of  Chicago  Today. 


raised  road  blocks  that  pro  ided 
a  severe  test  for  the  ingenuities 
of  Stanton  R.  Cook,  director  of 
production;  Fred  Paul,  assist¬ 
ant  production  manager/'rngi- 
neering,  and  departmental  su¬ 
perintendents. 

Paul  said  there  was  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  producing  a  six-column, 
200-line  ad  in  the  Chicago  Trib¬ 
une,  which  could  be  lifted  and 
printed  the  same  size  in  Chi¬ 
cago  Today.  The  problem  in¬ 
volved  mat  shrinkage.  So  a  200- 
line  ad  was  made  up  204  lines 
for  the  Tribune  which  would 
be  200  lines  in  Today. 

Classified  pages  will  be  68.8 
picas,  with  seven  columns  at  9.8 
picas,  and  two-point  indents  plus 
two-point  column  rules,  thus 
necessitating  the  use  of  many 
mats  before  the  proper  mat  was 
found. 

Because  two  compact  pages 
are  made  up  in  one  standard 
type  chase  a  chase  had  to  be 
designed  so  that  both  Tribune 
and  Today  mats  can  be  trimmed 
similarly  and  put  into  the  ca.st- 
ing  boxes  in  the  same  manner, 
Paul  explained. 

New  chases  necessary 


“Chicago  Today  will  consider 
the  demands  upon  the  time  of 
our  readers,”  Carroll  says,  “and 
the  newspaper  will  reward  its 
readers  with  intelligent,  crisp 
writing  and  editing.” 

The  name  American  will  ap¬ 
pear  in  the  page  one  logo  sub¬ 
ordinate  to  the  words  Chicago 
Today  and,  Carroll  notes,  the 
only  other  place  it  will  show  up 
is  on  the  advertising  rate  cards. 

First  five  pages  news 

The  first  five  pages  w’ill  be 
clear  of  advertising  in  four- 
column  format.  This  format  will 
also  be  followed  elsewhere  in  the 
paper  where  possible.  The  rest 
of  the  news  pages  will  use  the 
six  column  format,  vnth  11-pica 
column.  A  new  measure  for 
classified  ads  is  9.8  picas. 

In  place  of  subheads  in  news 
body  type,  the  first  tw’o  or  three 
words  of  a  paragraph  will  be 
set  in  bold  caps.  Cap  leadins 
generally  will  be  spaced  every 
three  or  four  paragraphs.  By¬ 
lines  on  first  news  pages  will 
set  in  8’/4  point  bold  caps,  flush 
left,  focussing  more  attention 
on  writers’  names. 

Two  basic  headline  types  will 
be  used :  Bernard  Gothic 
medium,  now  referred  to  by  the 
American  as  Tempo  bold,  and 
Caslon  Old  Style.  Bernard 
Gothic  Heavy  will  be  used 
sparingly,  principally  on  page 
one. 


For  the  sake  of  uniformity, 
the  composing  room  is  changing 
the  labels  on  certain  types. 
Types  formerly  designated 
Tempo  and  Kaliel  will  now  be 
designated  as  Bernard  Gothic, 
as  an  example. 

All  heads  and  kickers 
throughout  will  be  set  lower 
case;  only  the  first  w’ord  of  a 
head  and  proper  nouns  will  be 
capitalized. 

Alt  heads  will  be  indented  one 
pica  on  the  left  and  kickers 
will  be  indented  12  points  on  the 
left 

With  proper  indention,  heads 
and  kickers  will  line  up  on  the 
left.  The  kicker  (underscored) 
will  cover  about  half  of  the 
head.  Where  a  roman  head  is 
ordered,  kicker  will  be  italic, 
and  vice  versa. 

A  minimum  number  of  shorts 
will  be  used  in  the  first  five 
pages.  What  editors  will  seek  is 
makeup  of  these  pages  without 
shorts,  but  some  may  be  essen¬ 
tial  to  clear  them  for  the 
presses.  Shorts  will  be  a  maxi¬ 
mum  of  three  paragraphs. 

The  daily  picture  page  will 
be  double  truck  and  will  en¬ 
close  pullout  section.  The  pic¬ 
ture  double  truck  will  be  laid 
out  in  such  a  w  ay  as  to  lure  the 
reader  into  the  right-hand  half 
of  the  page,  forcing  him  to  pull 
out  the  center  section.  Thus 
pictures  and/or  headlines  and 
text  will  extend  across  the  gutter 
to  capture  the  desired  interest. 


Exploration  of  how  large  city 
tabloids  do  the  job  kept  the 
specially  assigned  editor  group 
poring  through  columns  of  type, 
heads  and  pictures  at  an  eye¬ 
ball-popping  rate. 

Mailman  Krumbied 

At  such  rate  and  number,  in 
fact,  that  Maxwell  McCrohon, 
day  managing  editor  even  had 
out-of-tow'n  new'spapers  coming 
by  mail  to  his  house,  presenting 
a  problem  to  the  grumbling 
postman  who  was  placated  by 
an  appropriate  emolument. 

Until  staffers  generally  were 
called  into  skull  sessions  the 
format  w'ork  went  on  in  strict 
privacy  in  a  large  room  off  the 
lobby  of  the  American.  Before 
final  prototypes  were  decided 
upon  two  other  daily  and  one 
Sunday  dummy  editions  were 
madeup.  The  earlier  results 
were  examined  each  Tuesday  by 
the  editorial  “committee”  and 
suggestions  made  for  changes 
to  be  talked  over  on  the  follow¬ 
ing  Tuesday. 

Pictures  will  be  produced,  Mc¬ 
Crohon  said,  in  more  animated, 
imaginative  style — new’s  as  well 
as  feature  photos.  Cropping  will 
be  more  provocative  w’ith  a  con¬ 
stant  view  toward  action  and 
the  unusual.  Head  shots  of  the 
bland  variety  are  out. 

Production  road  blo<-k(i 

The  mechanical  requirements 
for  shifting  to  compact  size 


This  meant  new  chases.  In  ob¬ 
taining  these,  Paul  said,  some 
merit  was  found  to  having 
single-page  chases  so  that  two 
pages  can  be  worked  on  by  dif¬ 
ferent  editors  and  put  together 
at  the  mat  roller  where  they 
are  rolled  into  one  mat. 

For  instance,  since  the  back 
sports  page  and  the  front  page 
are  one,  it  was  found  best  to 
work  wdth  single  chases. 

Since  all  of  the  Tribune’s 
Mark  II  Headliner  presses  have 
compression  lockup  on  the  plates 
the  bevels  on  the  clips  and  center 
rings  were  altered  from  45  to  60 
degrees  to  accommodate  more 
printing  surface  on  the  Chicago 
Today  plate. 

The  printed  matter  on  the 
Today  plate  is  14  5/16  inches 
wide  and  the  Tribune’s  is  14  1/6 
wide.  With  compression  lockup 
on  133  plate  cylinder.s  the 
plates  had  to  be  modified.  For 
this  work  two  machinists  work¬ 
ing  in  shifts  around  the  clock 
adjusted  the  clips.  There  were 
10  hours  of  machining  time  nec- 
essarj’  on  clips  and  center  rings 
for  one  cylinder,  Paul  said. 

Press  out  of  service 

An  entire  press  of  seven  units 
and  14  cylinders  was  taken  out 
of  operation  to  get  enough  com¬ 
ponents  for  an  interchange. 

Also  necessary  was  the  chang- 

(Continued  on  page  134) 
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classified  section 

Benefit  from  our  Vast  Newspaper  Audience 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 

.4pproi$er»—Con»ultant* 

TURNER  ASSOCIATES 
430  E.  Verduffo,  Suite  1 
lieautiful  Downtown  Burbank 
Calif.  91601.  (213)  846-2021 

APritAISALS  FOR  ESTATE.  TAX, 
partnership,  loan  and  insurance  pur¬ 
pose  .  Sensible  fees.  Brochure.  M.  R. 
Kreltbiel,  Box  88,  Norton,  Kans.  67664. 

GOT  PROBLEMS  ?  TRY  US  I 
J.  J.  HARRINGTON  ASSOCIATES 
441  Lexington  Ave..  N.Y.,  N.Y.  10017 
(AC  212)  MU  2-0195 


Businett  Opportunitieg 

START  OFFSET  PAPER  or  shopper 
with  our  equipment  on  rent-lease  buis 
if  you  have  know-how  and  modest 
capital.  NAPSCO.  Berlin,  Wise.,  and 
26  W.  46  St..  New  York,  N.Y.— 10086. 


Newspaper  Brokers 

MEL  HODELL 

191  N.  Euclid  Ave..  Hazen  Co. 
Upland.  Calif.  91786  714-982-1595 

CONFIDENTIAL  INFORMATION 
Daily  Newspaper  Properties 
W.  H.  Glover  Ck>.,  Ventura,  Calif.  98001 


ITS  NOT  THE  DOWN  PAYMENT 
that  buys  the  newspaper — It's  the  per¬ 
sonality  and  ability  of  the  buyer.  This 
is  why  we  insist  on  personal  contact 
sellinir. 

LEN  FEIGHNER  AGENCY 
Box  189.  Mount  Pleasant,  Mich.  48868 

BILL  MATTHEW  COMPANY 
Comlucts  professional,  confidential  ne¬ 
gotiations  for  sale  and  purchase  of 
highest  quality  daily  and  weekly  news¬ 
papers  in  the  country.  Before  you  con¬ 
sider  sale  or  purchase  of  a  property, 
ynii  should  call  (AC  8181  446-0871  day¬ 
time;  (AC  813)  733-1100  nights;  or 
write  Box  3364,  Clearwater  Beach. 
Florida  83616.  No  obligation,  of  wurs^ 
NEGOTIATORS  for  transfer  of  news¬ 
paper  properties  —  sale  or  purchase. 
Dixie  Newspapers,  P.O.  Box  490.  Gads¬ 
den.  Ala.  36902.  Ph:  (AC  206)  646-3367. 


The  DIAL  Agency.  1603  Nazareth,  Kal¬ 
amazoo,  Mich.  49001.  Ph ;  349-7422. 
“America's  No.  1  Newspaper  Broker.” 
HARRIS  ELLSWORTH.  Licensed  Bkr., 
Serving  the  Pacific  Northwest 
Box  509.  Roseburg,  Oregon  97470 


VERNON  V.  PAINE 
Daily  patters — Nation-wide  service 
.305  'Taylor,  Claremont.  Calif.  91712 


Arizona  and  Western  Newspapers 
DEAN  SELLERS  &  JOHN  HOGUE 
1416  E.  University  Dr.,  Mesa. 
Ariz.— 86201  (AC  602)  964-29B2 

A  GOOD  BROKE'R  saves  "hunting" 
costs,  guides  on  maximum  tax  ad¬ 
vantages,  and  counsels  towani  success¬ 
ful  operations.  Newspaper  Service  Co., 
Inc.,  215  Curtis  St.,  Jennings,  La. 

70646.  Ph:  1-318-824-0476. _ 

SYD  S.  GOULD  ASSOCIATES 
"the  broker  with  instant  buyers” 
SALES.  SERVICES,  MANAGEMENT 
184  S.  Panama  St.,  P.O.  Box  7267 

_ Montgomery,  Ala.  (206)  262-2411 

TH()ROUGH  OBSERVANCE  of  max¬ 
imum  security  and  extra  transfer  serv¬ 
ices,  Newspaper  Service  Co.,  Inc.,  has 
been  chosen  to  handle  sales  of  many  of 


ANNOUNCEMENTS  | 

Newspapers  For  Sale 

SUCCESSFUL  SEMI- WEEKLY  in  Zone 
3,  serving  county  with  state's  highest 
I>er  capita  income.  Excellent  equip¬ 
ment.  Exceptional  opportunity  for  ex¬ 
panding  chain  with  an  eye  on  profit 
and  possibly  daily  operation.  Includes 
good  commercial  job  shop.  Box  499, 
^itor  &  Publisher. 

ISOLATED  NEWSPAPER  in  Calif, 
with  good  growth  prospects;  letterpress. 
319,000  down,  J.  A.  Snyder,  Newspaper 
Bkr.,  2234  E.  Romneya  Dr.,  Anaheim, 
Calif.— 92806. 

WORK  HARD  3V4  DAYS-A-WEEK, 
goof  off  3’^.  net  $16,000,  Dakota  coun¬ 
ty-seat  newspaper.  $8,000  down.  Box 
586,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

NEW  JERSEY  WEEKLY,  published 
63  years;  fine  area ;  hours  from 

N.Y.C.  Terms  to  qualified  purchaser. 
Robert  H.  Weber,  Realtor,  134  N. 
Pearl  St.,  Bridgeton,  N.  J. — 08302. 

EASTERN  NO.  DAKOTA  newspaper 
$7,600  down,  easy  terms.  Good  profit. 
Box  666,  Elditor  A  Publisher. 

CALIFORNIA  SEAfXVAST  WEEKLY 
in  desirable  locale,  climate,  etc.  Offset. 
Priced  right  I  $30,000  down.  J.  A. 
Snyder,  Newspaper  Bkr.,  2234  E.  Rom¬ 
neya  Dr.,  Anaheim,  Calif. — 92806. 


PERFECT  LOCALE.  ONLY  WEEKLY 
in  city  ready  for  rapid  growth.  $60,000 
down.  J.  A.  Snyder,  Newspaper  Bkr., 
2234  E.  Romneya  Dr.,  Anaheim,  Calif. 
—92806. 

EXCLUSIVE  OFFSET  and  profiuble 
newsimper  in  Central  California's  lush 
area.  $120,000  gross  and  $23,200  net 
earnings  in  1968.  Box  619,  ^itor  & 
Publisher. 

WESTERN  WEEKLY,  exclusive  in 
county,  isolated,  ranch  country.  Only 
$12,600  down.  J.  A.  Snyder,  News- 
pajDer  Bkr.,  2234  E.  Romneya  Dr., 
Anaheim,  Calif, — 92806. 

CALIFORNIA  COASTAL  WEEKLY— 
Fine  climate;  offset.  $20,000  down.  J. 
A.  Snyder,  Newspaper  Bkr.,  2234  E. 
Romneya  Dr.,  Anaheim.  Calif. — 92806. 


AVAILABLE 
Newspapers,  Magazines,  Broadcast 
and  Printing  Facilities.  Write: 

J.  N.  WELLS  &  COMPANY 
543  W.  Roosevelt  Rd..  Wheaton,  Ill. 


FAIRFIEXD  COUNTY,  CONN.,  small 
offset  weekly.  No  shop.  Composition 
and  presswork  available  at  low  rate. 
Box  667,  Elditor  A  Publisher. 


CALIFORNIA  EXCLUSIVE  WEEKLY 
Growing  area.  Believe  this  can  be  re¬ 
built  to  former  $90,000  gross  by  ag¬ 
gressive  owner.  Only  $17,000  down.  J. 
A.  Snyder.  Newspaper  Bkr.,  2234  E. 
Romneya  Dr.,  Anaheim,  Calif. — 92806. 

INDIANA  COUNTYSEAT  WEEKLIES 
Tues<lnys-T}.ursdays;  4,000  circulation 
each,  plus  Web  offset  central  printing 
plant.  Price:  $176,000 — terms.  Write 
Box  701,  EMitor  A  Publisher. 

113-YEAR-OLD  ABC  WEEIHtLY  and 
commercial  job  plant.  Paiier  printe<l 
l>y  Web  offst.  Business  can  be  bought 
for  1968  gross  and  includes  If,  interest 
in  central  newspaper  printing  plant, 
with  4-unit  Fairchild  Web  offset  press. 
Contact:  Lowell  Larson,  Box  188, 
Columbus,  Wise. — 63925. 


Newspapers  Wanted 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Newspapers  Wanted 


EXPERIENCED  PUBLISHER  has  $80.- 
000  cash  down  for  weekly  or  daily. 
Midwest  or  west.  Arthur  Wendell,  2316 
Girard  Avenue  South.  Minneapolis, 
Minn. — 65406. 


Publications  Wanted 

SUCCESSFUL  international  knowledge 
publisher  desires  to  purchase  80%-100'7 
of  profitable  or  potentially  profitable 
publishing  companies  (books  or  period¬ 
icals).  Reply  in  confidence  to  Box  668. 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


Resorts  &  Travel 

"TOP  OF  THE  WORLD” 

An  unusual,  a  different  Tour — $1,217 
For  newspaper  people,  leaving  New 
York  by  air  July  31.  Three  weeks. 
Regular  tour  Norway  and  Sweden,  then 
train  to  Lappland,  then  8  days  by 
Cruiser  ship  Norway's  rugged  coast  to 
Cape  and  on  to  Spitsbergen  and  Pack 
Ice.  600-miles  from  Pole.  FVee  extras — 
folk  dances,  interviews,  overnight  in 
London. 

Coming  up  in  February ;  tour  to  South 
Africa.  Rhodesia,  Mozambique,  Vic¬ 
toria  Falls. 

NEWSPAPER  ADVENTURERS 
Nathan  Bolton.  Dir.,  Bastrop,  La.  71220 


NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 


Advertising-Promotion  Ideas 


TURN  IDEAS  into  PROFIT  I 
1,000  sales-tested,  money-making  IDEIAS 
selecte<l  from  50  leading  business  pub¬ 
lications  for  YOUR  PROFITABLE 
USE.  Six  bi-monthly  issues  of 
BRIEH^ED.  Send  $10  check  or  we  will 
bill  you. 

BRIEFED 

400  Madison  Ave.,  Dept.  X.  NYC  10017 
(Publications  Division:  Advertisino 
Distributors  of  America,  Inc.  N.Y.) 


Features  Available 

BEST  EDITORIAL  SYNDICATED 
"package"  in  America!  Readable,  pro¬ 
vocative  circulation-building  weekly 
columns  by  Tom  Anderson,  Dr.  Bob 
Jones  (religion).  Bill  Kennedy  (Wash¬ 
ington).  Marilyn  Manlon,  D.  R..  Segal 
and  Carolyn  Anderaon  (recli>es),  and 
cartoons.  In  addition,  "Best  of  the 
Week”  editorials  selected  from  over 
250  publications  weekly.  Offset  and  let¬ 
terpress.  Under  2.600  circulation — $2.00 
per  week:  2.600-10,000— $3.00  per  week: 
over  10,000— -$6.00  per  week.  Four-week 
free  trial. 

AMERICAN  WAY  FEATURES 
P.O.  Box  6429 
Nashville,  Tennessee  37212 

LIVELY.  CHATTY  PAGE  .  .  .  ideal 
for  w'eeklies.  Sample.  A.  Martella,  76- 
70  113th  St.,  Forest  Hills.  N.Y.— 11376. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 
Order  Blank 


-Zip  Code- 


Classification. 


PERSONNEL  AVAILABLE  { 

mactiinery  &  supplies 

Feature*  Available  i 

BUY  OR  SELL  EQUIPMENT  THROUGH  E&FS  REGULAR  WEEKLY  LISTI  IGS 

SYNDICATED  COLUMNS  on  Justified 
or  Idiot  TTS  Tape.  Horoscope — 25f ; 
Lenders,  Bishop,  Buchwald,  etc., — iif. 
Send  tear  sheet.  Teletypist  Service, 
1265  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y. — 
10001. 

-  I 

WRITE  FOR  BRIEF  SAMPLE— Why  1 
are  six  N.Y.C.  mayoralty  candidates 
seeking  billion  dollar  czar  bonanza! 
Contact  Will  Romkey,  Foremost  Amer¬ 
ican  Municipal  Authority,  Wilbridge 
Road,  Wilton,  Conn, — 06897, 


Pre$i  Engineer*  | 

'  i 

Newspaper  Press  Installations 
MOVING— REPAIRING— TRUCKING  i 
Expert  Service — World  Wide 
SKIDMORE  AND  MASON,  INC. 
66-69  Fourth  Street 
Brookism,  N.Y,  11231 
(AC  212)  JAckson  2-6106  ' 

NEWSPAPERS 
PRESS  &  PLANT  EQUIPMENT 

•  HntECTING 

•  DISMANTLING 

•  MOVING 

Nation-Wide  24-honr  Service  | 

PLANT  INSTALLATION  Associates 
379  W.  Broadway,  N.Y.C.  10012 
Ph:  (212)  926-3630  or  233-8430  j 

PRESS  ERECrriON  UNLIMITE3D  | 
Move-Install-Repair-Rebuild-DesiKn.  All  { 
types  printing  presses — offset  and  letter- 
press:  we  specialize  in  Flatbeds,  Tu)>-  i 
ular.  Unitube,  Universal,  Thatcher,  ' 
Vanjruard,  Community,  Suburban,  Ur-  | 
banite.  News  King,  Color  King  and  | 
others.  Write  to:  6217  Lamar,  Mission,  i 
Kans.— 66202;  or  call  (AC  913)  432-  ! 
8276. 


CLASSIFIED 

Advertising  Rates 

"SITUATIONS  WANTtD" 
(Payable  wifb  order) 

4- <ift<lis  .  .  $1.00  per  line,  per  Issue 

5- weets . $1.10  per  IIm,  per  Issue 

2-wcets  .  $1.20  per  line,  per  issue 

l-week  $1.30  per  line. 

Gaunt  Are  average  wards  per  line 
3  lines  mininwai 
(Na  abbreviations) 

AM  50c  for  bax  scnice 
Air-aiail  service  on  box  numbers  also 
available  at  $1.00  extra. 


Hesitant  about  answering 
a  blind  ‘help  wontad'  ad? 
Respondents  desiring  ta  avaid  send¬ 
ing  a  resume  ta  specific  newspapers 
ar  arganitatians  can  still  da  sa  by 
placing  same  in  an  emelape  ad- 
drtssed  ta  “ClassHted  Departawnt” 
alang  vrltk  a  nate  listing  the  eaai- 
panies  you  do  not  wish  your  appli¬ 
cation  ta  reach.  We  will  screen  the 
matter  for  you. 


"AU  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS" 
d-wceks  $1.50  per  line,  per  issue 

3-weeks  .  $1.60  per  line,  per  issue 

2-weeks  $1.70  per  line,  per  issue 

1-week  $1.80  per  line. 

DISPLAY - CLASSIFIED 

The  use  of  borders,  boldface  type,  cuts 
or  other  decorations,  changes  your  classl- 
hed  ad  ta  display.  The  rate  for  dlsplay- 
classiled  it  $3.15  per  agate  line — $44.10 
per  column  inch  miniaHim  space. 

WEEKLY  CLOSING  TIkdE 
Tnoaday,  4:30  PM 

Bax  numbers,  which  arc  mailed  each  day 
as  they  are  received,  arc  valid  tor  1-yaar. 

Editor  &  Publisher 

050  Third  Avo..  N.  T„  N.  T.  10022 
(AC  212)  Ploxa  2-70M 


Compoting  Room 

IwTaugth^ 

TUES.,  APRIL  29th— 10:30  A.M. 

COMPOSING  ROOM 
TYPESEHING  & 
STEREOTYPE  DEPTS. 

At  42-26  28th  St.  (Star  Bldg) 
Long  Island  City, 

Queens,  N.Y.  | 

ALL  A.C.  MOTORS  i 

18— INTERTYPE  &  LINOTYPE 
MACHINES.  All  Models  —  with 
Electric  Pots,  etc.:  120 — FONTS  of 
Lino  &  Intertype  Mats;  Ebctra 
Mags,  Mag  Racks;  Steel  Mat  & 
Sorts  Cabinets,  etc.  2 — LUDLOW 
Electric  Pot  Typecasters:  6 — Lud¬ 
low  Cabinets:  80-Fonts  Ludlow 
Mats;  Sticks,  etc.  2 — ELROD  Strip 
Material  Makers:  MONOTYPE  Ma¬ 
terial  Maker,  etc.  COMPOSING 
ROOM  with  3— Hammond  Glider 
Saws:  Vandercook  No.  22  &  325 
Proof  Presses:  Slug  Stripper:  Power 
Miterer;  Steel  Newspaper  Tables;  ! 
Steel  Type  Cabinets:  Turtles:  i 
Chases,  etc.  STERBX)  DEPT,  with  I 
Sta-Hi  Master  Vacuum  Mat  Form-  I 
ers;  Wood  Pony  Autoplate,  22%”  j 
Cutoff,  with  Vacuum  Back,  Water-  i 
cooled  Arch,  etc.  Hoe  Fully  En¬ 
closed  22%”  Cutoff  <3urved  Plate 
Router;  Saws;  Jig  Saws  &  Drill; 
Flat  Casters;  Electric  Scorchers  etc. 
KEMP  Stereo  &  Lino  Metal  Furn¬ 
aces  and  many  other  items, 
INSPECTION:  Day  Previous  to 
Sale,  Morning  of  Sale  &  By  Ap¬ 
pointment. 

Sale  Vnder  SupervUton  of 

PRINT-ART  SERVICES,  INC. 

BENJAMIN  ALTMAN,  Auctioneer 
261  Broadway.  New  York,  N.Y. 
Phone:  WOrth  4-2350 


FOR  SALE  ...  3  Friden  LCC-S  6 
channel  tape  perforators.  Will  con¬ 
sider  any  reasonable  offer  for  one  or 
all.  Original  cost  $7500  each.  Have 
been  us^  less  than  three  years  and 
serviced  under  the  factory  warranty 
contract.  Units  feature  power-driven, 
light-touch  keyboards,  computerized 
line-count  mechanism  and  produce  a 
finished  tape  free  of  rubouts.  Con¬ 
tact  T.  L.  Adams,  Herald-Leader,  229 
W.  Short  St.,  Lexington,  Ky.  40507. 

Phone  (606)  254-6666. 


FOR  A  LIFE-TIME  OF  QUALITY  re¬ 
production  use  jm. Duralumin  Base.  Ask  I 
Jack  Moore.  R/1,  Medina,  Ohio — 44256.  j 

LARGE  SELECTION  USED  ATF  Pho-  ' 
to-Typesetters  on  easy  terms  or  rent/  j 
lease;  also  Photons  and  LCC  Units  i 
Natl.  Publishers’  Supply  0)rp.,  Box  i 
29,  Berlin,  Wise. — 54923. 

ALL  MODELS  i 

Li  notypes — I  ntcrt5T>es — Ludlows 
PRINTCRAFT  REPRESENTATIVES  I 
136  Church  Street,  N.Y.,  N.Y.  10007 

JUSTOWRITERS— Large  selection  of 
excellent  trade-ins  for  rent-lease,  or 
for  sale :  easy  terms.  NAPSCO.  Berlin, 
Wise.,  and  26  W.  46  St..  N.Y.C. 

ATF  PHOTO-TYPESETTING  units,  ex¬ 
cellent  condition  with  many  fonts,  i 
complete  and  ready  to  operate.  Must 
sell;  need  the  room:  make  offer.  Photo 
Type-Graphics,  3100  Riverside  Dr.,  Los 
Angeles.  Calif.— 90027.  (213)  664-1161. 


lOTERTYPE,  F-2-2 ;  INTERTYPE.  F- 

4-4:  Two  JAMPOL  PUSHERS:  MAT 
DRIER,  Alico  Evenray;  plus  other 
miscellaneous  items.  Any  reasonable 
offer  accepted.  Contact:  A.  Dummer, 
The  Oregonian.  Portland,  Oreg. — 97201. 

(603)  226-2121. 


Engraving  Equipment 

COLOR  SCANNER 
Vario  Klischograph  K181  with  75,  120, 
137  and  152-line  screens — $19,000.  FOB. 
(516)  487-1706. 

FAIRCHILD  Scan-A-Graver,  66-screen, 
excellent  condition — $1,000  or  best  of¬ 
fer  "as  is.  where  is"  Robert  (}abot. 
Suburban  Press,  43  Main  St.,  Natick, 
Mass.— 01760. 

FRAICHILD  SCAN-A-GRAVER  illus- 
trator.  65  screen  tones,  enlarges  1.7 
and  2.2,  reverses.  Fhccellent  condition — 
$1,500.  Townsend  Press,  Townsend, 
Mass.— 01469.  Call  (617)  697-2512. 


Material  For  Sale 

HEADLINER  PAPER 
Stabilization  Material 
Positive  Proofing  Systems 
Have  large  inventory  of  Headliner  Pa¬ 
per — all  types.  Complete  line  of  Stabil¬ 
ization  and  Positive  Proofing  materials: 
Processors  and  Chemicals.  Check  our 
prices.  Quality  speaks  for  itself.  MSS 
Reproductions,  230  Newtown  Rd.,  Plain- 
view,  N.Y.— 11803. _ 

INVENTORY  CLEARANCE  on  water¬ 
proof  projection  high  contrast  paper — 
5  X  7—8  X  10 — 11  X  14 — 11  X  17— 
coated  August  1968  Recognition  Sys¬ 
tems,  Inc.,  420  Westbury  Ave.,  Carle 
Place,  N.  Y.— 11614. 


Misc^laneou*  Machiner, 

MODEL  83  and  model  86  Linos.  Model 
33,  S#  64,928  with  Hydraquaddei .  ex¬ 
cellent  condition — $6,000,  maybe  less; 
model  36.  S#  66,002  with  Mohr  saw, 
Hydraquadder;  we  paid  $16M  18  months 
ago,  will  sell  for  undepreciated  cosb— 
$9M.  Both  Linos  equipped  with  mags. 
We  have  ten  Lino  fonts  in  B<  loni, 
(jlothie  and  Spartan,  etc.  Also  Photo- 
Lathe.  A-1  condition.  4  years  (>ld— 
you  name  price.  3  and  5  HP  3-i>hase 
motors,  guillotine.  Lino  metal,  .  om- 
plete  acid-etch  engraving  plant.  You 
name  price.  Sanford  Herald.  Saniord, 
N.  C.— 27330.  (919)  776-3446. 

Paper  Alignment 

STREAM  ALIGNMENT  TROUBLES? 
Solve  paper  stream  alignment  problems 
immediately!  Save  lost  press  time!  No 
stacker  stops.  Information?  Write; 
Url»n  Ptg.  Press  Products,  P.O.  Box 
849,  Perrine,  Fla. — 83167. 

Perforator  Tape 

NOW  STATIC-FREE  perf  tapes  at  our 
same  prices — lowest  in  USA.  All  colors. 
Top  Quality. 

Call  or  write; 

PORTAGE  (216)  PO  2-3666 
25  E.  Exchange  St.,  Akron,  Ohio  44308 


ANNOUNCING  FOR  SALE! 

GOSS  HEADLINERS  —  MAXIMUM  COLOR 

SIX  PRESSES— 22^4"  CUT-OFF 

Locstsd:  Atlanta  Constitution  t  Journal 

Available:  Approximately  18  months 

Now  it  tha  time  to  buy  and  plan  your  new  plant! 

Offered  at:  5-6  and  8  unit  presses  with  these  features: 

Popular  —  22%"  Cut-off 

90“  Stagger 
Tension  plate  lockup 
2  to  3  color  half  decks  with  each  press 
Double  foldsrt  with  upper  formers 
Reels,  tensions  t  pasters 

Unit  type  AC  drives  with  all  electrical  components 
These  presses  have  everything!! 

Investigate  before  you  make  the  plungel  Offset  Is  the  "rage"  but  letterpress 
"makes  the  money"!  Talk  with  our  customers — more  than  100  "money  making" 

4  plate  wide  units— 14  complete  presses — sold  "as  is"  or  rebuilt 
C  'i  and  installed  during  past  24  months. 

]  I  Offered  Exclusively  by: 

c— inland  newspaper  machinery  corporation 

'  Since  1910 

1720  Cherry,  Kansas  City,  Missouri  64108,  (816  )  221-9060 


Material  For  Sale 

SAVE  MONEY  on  Headliner  paper  and 
litho  films.  Order  from  Nat'I.  Publish¬ 
ers’  Supply  (NAPSCO),  Berlin,  Wise.. 


Presses  &  Machinery 

8  Units 

HOE  COLOR  CONVERTIBLE 
New  in  1963 


and  26  W.  46  St.,  N.Y.,  N.Y.  10086  Double  Folded  Banoir''Former,  Two 

Color  Cylinders,  Six  Reverses,  Reels, 


Miscellaneous  Machinery 


Pasters,  Unitype  Drive — 62,500/hr 
BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCHATES 
60  E.  42nd  St.,  N.Y.  17,  N.Y.  OX  7-4690 


ELROD  Strip  Casting  machine,  electric - — - — -  — 

I>ot,  No.  ^708E.  Mai^ach  feerler,  11  j  j6.pAGE  GOSS  UNITUBE  #741  and 

equipment.  Good  care— minimum 
^99_,  three  inagaz me,  110-_20  $l.lu  .  running  8,000  daily.  Plain  Dealer, 

Hammond  Glider  Saw,  Model  G-3,  No.  TnH  fkfi3.2l3i 

1273— $475  ;  Rouse  Vertical  Miterer.  No.  Wabash,  Ind.  46992.  (219)  663-2131. 


EM292 — $95  ;  3-Linotyi>e  chairs — ea. 
$20;  3- Linotype  cabinets,  one  drawer — 


SCOTT  PRESSES  (1948) 


ea.  $25:  Linotype  cabinet.  three  6  or  7  units:  inches;  (Tolor  Cylin- 

drawers — $30 :  Hammond  Page  Casting  ders;  Heavy  Duty  8/2  Folders;  C-H 

box  -  $160;  Tubular  plate  chipping  ,  Conveyors;  Reels  &  Pasters;  Trackage 

block— $150;  Duplex  Tubular  Plate  i  ft  Turntables. 


Finishing  machine.  No.  591 — $350 ; 
Duplex  Tubular  vacuum  casting  box, 
water-cooloil,  with  metal  pot — $1,200; 
Richards  Tubular  router.  Model  1,  No. 
453 — $300;  16  page  chases — ea.  $35; 


Located;  N.Y.  Post 
/Ixinilable;  Mid  1969 

Priced;  Most  attractively. 
BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 


mat  scorcher — $75  :  mat  humidifier —  60  E.  42nd  St.,  N.Y.  17,  N.Y,  OX  7-4590 

$20:  Goss  heavy^uty  mat  roller —  $760; - - - 

7,000-lbe.  combination  linotyiie  — 

20d  lb;  one  column  galleys— ea.  $1;  GOSS  COX-O-'TYPE,  8-page  press,  m 
larger  galleys — ea,  $2.50;  assortment  1  storage  West  Coast — $2,760  "as  », 
of  linotype  mats,  8  pt.  644,  6t/4  pt.  100,  i  where  is,”  fine  condition.  Will  ins*  .11 
6  pt.  70,  10  pt.  112,  18  pt.  116,  24  pt.  for  buyer  if  requested.  Inland  Ne*  »• 
116.  Available  now  at  The  Eldorado  paper  Machinery  Corp..  1720  Che-.-y 
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MA  JHNERY  &  SUPPUES  ’ 

HELP  WANTED 

HELP  WANTED 

HELP  U  ANTED 

I'resses  &  Machinery  I 

Academic 

Circulation 

Circulation 

tUNIl  VANGUARD  WEB  OFFSET 
iriBtin.’  preiM— 22^4  x  86~— #CW  239. 
■tnnfh' tured  in  1965,  with  SO  HP 
•otor  .nd  controls,  consisting  of  six 
icU  stands,  six  infe^  devices,  one  jaw 
fslilsr,  warning  bell,  Cottrell  cireulat' 
iif  wi  er  levels  for  six  units,  plate 
kmAng  fixture  and  extension  deliverr. 
PrsM  IS  now  at  the  Cottrell  factory 
(idsrg  ing  rebuilding. 

UNlVK  tSAL  PTC.  EQXnPMENT  CO. 

Lyndhurst,  N.J. — 07071 

iioE  COLORMATIC  (1968) 

Four  units— one  color  cyl. — tensionplate 
lockup-  heavy  duty  8/2  folder — AC  unit 
type  drive — reels  and  fully  automatic 
pesters  -rated  70,000  hour.  Available 
in  one  year  at  considerable  savings. 

Stereo  to  match. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCTIATES 
to  E  42nd  St.,  N.Y.  17,  N.Y.  OX  7-4690 

ONE  (MSS  UNITUBULAR  PRESS, 
consisting  of  four  units,  al  color  cap- 
pri  and  fully  reversible — driven  by  a 
75  HP  motor — AC  GE  controls.  Press 
is  fed  from  four,  two-tiered  Cline  reels 
loested  below.  Press  is  N.T.  607 
end  eauipped  with  one  folder  with  ^ 
(old  attachment.  (313)  349-6990.  Inter 
Gty  Press,  Inc.,  46686  Grand  River 
Ave.,  Novi,  Mich. — 48050. 

ONE-UNIT  COMMUNITY  OFFSET 
press  with  folder,  drive ;  also  extra 
folder.  Box  62,  Meridian,  Idaho— 83642. 

VANDIHICOOK  325A  full  power— 24" 
X  36'  bed;  220  A.C..  S«18264.  Excel¬ 
lent  condition.  Priced  for  quick  sale  @ 
tt.OOO.  Contact  George  E.  Edgar.  Vice- 
Pres.,  American  Pub.  Corp.,  15.50  E. 
(kuilield.  Detroit,  Mich.— 48207.  Ph :  1- 
il$.8.32-6200. 

FOR  SALE:  4-UNIT  COLOR  KING 
complete  with  30  h.p.  drive  and  60  inch 
roll  stands.  Daily  Messenger,  Union 
City,  Tenn— 38261. 

8  UNIT  GOSS— 22%" 

Two  (Tolor  (Cylinders,  Two  Double 
Folders.  Substructure,  Reels  and  Ten- 
lions.  Complete  Stereo  including  Wood 
Pony  Autoplate.  Very  reasonably 
priced.  Will  divide. 

REN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 
H  E.  42nd  St..  N.Y.  17,  N.Y.  OX  7-4690 


Stereotype  Equipment 

STA-HI  MASTER  FORMERS 
New  Style 

TEP'LON  SCREENS— 22%"— AC 
BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 
H  E.  42nd  St.,  N.Y.  17,  N.Y.  OX  7-4690 

STA-HI  Premier  Rotary  Shaver  pur¬ 
chased  new  mid-1964.  Available  July. 
In  A-1  condition  with  all  late-style 
fwtures  Complete  with  chip  disposal 
unit.  Micrometer  dial  calabrations.  Is 
accurate. 

FOR  FURTHER  INFORMATION 
H'ritf.  Wire,  or  Call 
INLAND  NEWSPAPER  MACH.  CORP. 
1720  Cherry  St.  Kansas  City,  Mo.  64108 
(AC  816)  221-9060 

NEW  NOLAN  2-TON  electric  remelt 
pot;  3-phase.  220-volt8  with  water- 
cooled  pig  molds.  Still  in  crate.  Con- 
tict  Joe  Brooks,  News-Journal  Corp., 
Wl  6th  St.,  Daytona  Beach,  Fla. — 
32017, 

WOOD  DUAL  PLATE  ROITTER 
23-0/16'- Dual  Spindles— AC  Motors 
Self-contained  Air  Supply 
BEN  .SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 
*0  E.  42nd  St.,  N.Y.  17.  N.Y.  OX  7-4690 


PRESS  SECRETARY  for  small,  pri¬ 
vate,  quality  uniaersity  one-hour  west 
of  N.Y.C.  Position  includes  responsi¬ 
bility  for  press  releasee,  media  contact, 
and  photography  supervision.  Requires 
person  who  likes  to  write  and  does 
so  well — understands  higher  education 
and  mass  media — works  hard — and  is 
dependable.  Send  reeum6  and  covering 
letter  with  salary  requirements  to  J. 
Mark  Lono,  Dir.  Public  Affairs,  Drew 
University,  Madison,  N.J. — 07940. 

J-INSTRUCTER  WANTED  to  teach 
basic  or  advanced  news  courses,  broad¬ 
casting  or  advertising,  seminars,  and 
work  with  college  publication.  Master’s 
degree  and  some  meilia  experience  re¬ 
quired.  Contact:  Chairman  Journalism 
Department.  Good  Counsel  College, 
White  Plains,  N.Y.— 10603. 


Administrative 

CONTROLLER  for  53,000  daily.  Zone 
2.  Position  requires  knowledge  of  gen¬ 
eral  newspaper  operations  as  well  as 
accounting.  Attractive  salary  and 
fringes;  pleasant,  non-metropolitan  liv¬ 
ing.  Send  resum4  to  Box  490,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

GENERAL  MANAGER 
Six-day  Ohio  evening  daily,  12-20M 
circulation,  offers  outstanding  opportun¬ 
ity  to  ambitious,  energetic  man  pre¬ 
pared  by  supervisory  experience  and 
general  newspaper  background  to  take 
over  management.  Established  oper¬ 
ation,  fine  staff,  best  of  community 
relationships.  Write  Box  660,  Editor  & 
Publisher,  covering  experience,  educa¬ 
tion,  references. 


All-ArouncJ  Assistant 

FOR  PUBLISHER 

N.Y.C.  fast-growing  established  na¬ 
tional  newspaper  rotogravure  magazine. 
Key  role  for  creative,  youngish,  hard¬ 
working,  ambitious  newspaperman  ex¬ 
perienced  in,  advertising,  editorial,  cir¬ 
culation  and/or  business  management. 
Unusuai  opportunity  for  personal  ad¬ 
vancement  with  expanding  company  in 
communications-consumer  products.  In¬ 
terviews  during  ANPA  Convention  or 
other  times.  Box  656,  Editor  &  Pub- 
iisher. 


NEW  ENGLAND  DAILY  (30M  to  50M 
circ.  class)  seeking  a  Business  Man¬ 
ager  or  No.  2  man.  Must  have  ex¬ 
perience  negotiating  union  contracts. 
Accounting  background  preferred.  Sal¬ 
ary  open.  Complete  resume  and  refer¬ 
ences  confidential.  Reply  to  Box  677, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


20,000  -f-  GROWING  DAILY  (Zone  7) 
has  opening  in  accounting  department. 
Need  individual  thoroughly  comj>etent 
in  machine  posting  and  associated 
procedures.  Unlimited  future.  Write 
Box  674,  Editor  &  Pubiisher. 


AN  UNUSUAL  OPPORTUNITY 
We  need  an  aggressive  newspaperman 
who  is  interested  in  advancement  plus 
earnings.  Ali  fringe  benefits,  profit- 
sharing.  Must  be  capable  of  calling  on 
manufacturing  executives  in  the  food 
fieid.  This  involves  traveling  about  60'/c 
of  the  time,  and  it  is  necessary  that 
you  relocate  in  the  Peoria  area.  Sub¬ 
mit  compiete  details  of  your  back¬ 
ground  to  Multi-Ad  Services,  Inc.,  Box 
806,  Peoria,  Illinois  61604. 


AGGRESSIVE  CIRCULATION  MAN 
capable  of  filling  our  #2  spot  in  a 
southeastern  30,000  daily  newsimper. 
Elxcellent  opportunity  for  advancement. 
Good  salary  plus  benefits.  Resum4  and 
references  first  letter.  Box  645,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

LEADING  NATIONAL  PUBLICATION 
in  need  of  exi>erienced  district  sales 
representatives  for  Zones  6-7-8.  Travel 
confined  commensurate  with  territory. 
All  expenses  paid  and  a  company  car 
provide,  plus  profit-sharing  plan.  Ex¬ 
cellent  starting  salary.  Direct  all  re¬ 
plies  with  reeum4  to  NATIONAL  EN¬ 
QUIRER,  Circulation  Dept.,  210  Syivan 
Ave.,  Englewood  Cliffs,  N.J. — 07632. 

CIRCULA’nON  MANAGER  for  lOM 
a.m.  daily.  Good  tiotential  for  aggres¬ 
sive  man.  Zone  4.  Resume  and  refer¬ 
ences  first  letter.  Box  644,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 

THIS  SMALL  SUBURBAN  DAILY  in 
Zone  1  needs  a  top  sales-producing 
circulation  manager  to  extract  im¬ 
mediate  results  from  excellent  potential. 
Strong  sales  effort  needed  now  I  Top 
starting  pay,  fast  increases  with  re¬ 
suits.  Write  complete  background  to 
Box  632,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 

WORKING  CM  —  Ideal  for  second 
or  third  man  on  staff  ready  to  move  up. 
10,000  ABC  semi-weekly  in  beautiful 
Central  New  Jersey.  Applicant  must 
bo  hard  worker  and  extremely  con¬ 
scientious.  Start  $9,100 ;  company  ve¬ 
hicle  and  benefits.  Forward  resume  to 
Box  628,  Editor  &  Publisher  for  im¬ 
mediate  interview. 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER  for  20,000 
circulation  daily  who  can  organize  as 
weli  as  deveiop  circulation  in  fast- 
growing  area.  Real  good  opportunity 
for  aggressive  circulator.  Locted  in 
Zone  4.  ^nd  salary  requirements  and 
complete  resume  to  Box  602,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

STEP  UP  from  your  district  or  circula¬ 
tion  manager’s  job  to  second  spot  on 
18,000  daily.  Our  manager  retiring 
within  5  years.  Paul  Snider,  The 
World,  Aberdeen,  Wash. — 98520. 

HOME  DELIVERY  SUPERVISOR 
6-<lay  morning.  Chart  Area  2,  needs  a 
"take-charge”  man  who  can  work  with 
branch  managers  and  carrier  crews. 
This  can  lie  a  rapid  stepping-stone  up¬ 
wards  for  the  right  person.  Send  com¬ 
plete  resume  and  salary  requirements 
to  Box  700,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


A  LEADING  EASTTON  DAILY  and 
Sunday  (over  100,000)  seeks  to 
strengthen  its  circulation  office  man¬ 
agement  team.  We  need  an  experi¬ 
enced.  bright  circulation  man  who  pre¬ 
fers  administrative  to  field  sales  work. 
Must  have  a  basic  background  in  circu¬ 
lation  clerical  operations,  including 
mail,  office  pays,  billing,  ABC,  and 
service  desk.  Must  be  both  detailed- 
minded  and  able  to  supervise  other 
adults  effectively.  Within  a  short  time 
you  will  be  our  circulation  office  man¬ 
ager  and  can  easily  broaden  your  area 
of  responsibility  beyond  that  according 
to  performance  and  ability.  Send 
resum4  and  salary  re<iuirements  to 
Box  685,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 


BOY  CREW  SUPERVKSOR  —  Must 
enjoy  working  with  and  directing  ef¬ 
forts  of  boy  sales  crews  in  continuous 
promotion.  Old,  established  daily  (no 
Sunday)  near  N.Y.C.  This  is  a  perm¬ 
anent  position  with  growth  potential. 
Guaranteed  salary  $100  -f-  bonus  should 
make  it  worth  $150  to  $200  per  week. 
Start  nowl  Pull  details  first  letter. 
Reply  Box  686,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


AREA  MANAGER  —  Take  complete 
charge  morning  delivery  in  East.  Op¬ 
portunity  and  excellent  advancement. 
Pull  details  including  salary  require¬ 
ments  first  letter,  please.  Box  698.  Bl- 
itor  &  Publisher. 


I  Classified  Advertising 

DIRECTOR  OF 

I  CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 

I  Rapidly-expanding  daily  and  tri-weekly 
I  newspaper  chain,  located  in  metro¬ 
politan  Chicago’s  fastest-growing  subur¬ 
ban  area,  seeks  experienced  man  to 
direct  classified  department  currently 
billing  over  3-million  lines  with  po¬ 
tential  unlimited. 

We  want  someone  energetic,  personable, 
qualified  to  handle  this  top  executive 
position,  and  eager  to  take  advantage 
of  apiKurtunities  for  high  income  and 
broad  management  responsibility.  Pn>- 
gressive  policies,  modern  offices,  com- 
I  petent  personnel,  and  excellent  com- 
I  pany  benefits  including  profit-sharing. 
If  you’re  our  man,  submit  details  of 
experience,  accomplishments,  and  com- 
I>ensation  history — which  will  be  held 
in  strict  confidence — to  Stuart  R.  Pad- 
dock,  Paddock  Publications.  Inc.,  P.O. 
I  Box  277,  Arlington  Heights,  Illinois — 
60006. 


E&P  Employment*  Zone  Chart 


Use  zone  number  to  Indicate  location  without  specific  identification 
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Wanted  To  Buy 

3  OR  4  UNI’TS  COMMUNI’TY  or  Sub- 
irhan  Offset  with  or  without  folder. 
“OX  52,  Meridian,  Idaho — 83642. 

REWINDER  for  Goss  Unitube,  series 
'W.  The  Norman  Transcript,  P.O.  Box 
H58.  Norman.  Okla. — 73069. 

PSED  FAIRCHILD  NEWS  KING 
Mating  unit  and  roll  stand  (one  com- 
•Me  unit).  Call  (218)  751-3740  for 
Williams. 


ARTIST  WANTED  1 

Family  man  who  is  ready  to  settle 
down  in  Florida  on  a  good  news¬ 
paper  in  a  fast-growing  medium-size 
town.  Must  have  lots  of  newspaiier  ex¬ 
perience  in  layouts,  finished  art.  letter¬ 
ing,  and  copy  writing  prefered.  Must 
be  dependable,  creative,  congenial  with 
sales  and  editorial  staff.  Excellent  work¬ 
ing  conditions  in  a  wonderful  area. 
Good  future.  Salary  $132.50  per  week, 
insurance,  retirement.  Send  resum4  to 
Box  514,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
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Csreer  Opportunities 

THE  lEST  JOB  OPENINGS  IN  THE  NEWSPAPER  AND  RELATED  FIELDS 


Cla»$ified  AdrertUinK 

ASSISTANT  CM.  experienced,  well- 
seasoned  classified  advertising  outside 
salesman  who  has  knowle<lKe  of  classi¬ 
fied  and  is  a  top  producer.  Excellent 
opportunity.  Good  salary,  commission 
and  benefits.  Medium-sized  southeast¬ 
ern  daily.  Complete  resume  1st  letter. 
Box  638,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CLASSIFIED  AD  MANAGET?  for 
trrowinK  16M,  six-day  publication  in 
Zone  4,  who  is  young  enough  and 
dedicated  enough  to  grow  with  us.  Titis 
is  an  ideal  opportunity  for  a  classified 
salesman,  or  second  man  now  in  classi¬ 
fied  department.  Send  complete  resumi 
to  Box  634,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


CLASSIFIED  MANAGER  wanted  to 
develop  virtually  untapi>ed  market.  Ex¬ 
cellent  opportunity  for  iterson  with  abil¬ 
ity  on  12,500  daily.  Write  Bur  Eklwards, 
Advertising  Dir..  Times-Press.  122  S. 
Bloomington,  .Streator,  III..  CI364,  stat¬ 
ing  qualifications  and  references. 


YOUR  STEP  INTO  MANAGEMENT 
CLASSIFIED-NATIONAL  MANAGER 
Are  you  looking  for  your  chance  to 
step  into  management?  If  you  have  a 
thorough  knowiwlge  of  cla.ssifie<l  and 
proven  sales  ability,  you  might  the 
man  we  need. 

Supervise  staff  of  four  on  evening  and 
Sunday  30,000  daily  in  Area  5.  De¬ 
gree  helpful,  but  not  necessary.  Start¬ 
ing  salary  in  the  $8,600  to  $9,000  range. 
Job  located  in  college  community  with 
hunting,  fishing  and  camping  nearby. 
Send  resume  and  salary  roiuirements 
to  Box  692,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Display  Advertising 

ADVERTISING  EXECUTIVE 
Opportunity  to  direct  advertising  staff 
on  medium-sized  daily  and  Sunday  in 
Midwest.  Good  background  would  be  ad 
manager  on  small  paper,  or  assistant 
manager  on  large  daily. 

Man  we  seek  should  be  a  professional 
with  thorough  knowledge  of  display 
advertising;  should  have  some  super¬ 
visory  experience.  Income  $12-$15,000 — 
depending  on  qualifications. 

Send  letter  giving  work  history  and 
salary  requirements  to  Box  592,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


DISPLAY  AD  SALESMAN  for  large, 
fast-grrowing  offset  weekly.  Must  be  ag¬ 
gressive  and  creative.  Good  salary  and 
benefits.  Immerliate  oiiening.  Send 
resume  to  James  Barrows,  Interpreter 
Pub.  Co.,  164  Louis  Street,  N.  W., 
Grand  Rapids,  Mich.— 49502. 


SOUTHERN  UNIVERSITY  CITY, 
Louisiana-based  small  daily  group,  has 
sales  positions  open  from  recent  man¬ 
agement  moves.  Solid  industrial  mar¬ 
ket.  new  shopping  centers  opening. 
Natural  growth,  with  management- 
ownership  cq>tions  to  man  dedicated  to 
profession  over  the  long  pull.  Resume 
to  Tom  Kelly.  Publisher,  Box  766, 
Ruston,  La.  71270.  Phone  31S-265-4353 
a.m.’s:  318-377-1866  p.m.'s:  318-25.6- 

0391  nights.  Interviews,  move,  ar¬ 
ranged. 


ADVERTISING  SALESMAN 
Ready  to  settle  down  in  Florida  on  a 
good  newspaper  in  a  fast-growing 
medium-size  town?  We  need  a  family 
man  with  plenty  of  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing  experience  in  layout,  selling,  copy. 
Must  he  a  self-starter,  honest,  de¬ 
pendable,  sincere,  steady  worker.  Sal¬ 
ary  $132.60  tier  week,  bonuses,  auto 
allowance,  insurance,  retirement.  Send 
resume  to  Box  478,  ^itor  &  Publisher. 


DISPLAY  SALESMAN  WANTED 
Growing,  small  western  daily  needs  a 
display  advertising  salesman.  Unusual 
opportunity  with  excellent  fringe  l)ene- 
fits,  good  pay.  fine  community,  lots 
of  hunting  and  fishing.  Moving  al¬ 
lowance.  State  age,  experience,  family 
and  references.  All  replies  in  strictest 
confidence.  Write  Box  630,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


Display  Advertising 

TWIN  OFI'SET  WEEKLIES  need  ad 
man  strong  on  promotions.  Salary  com¬ 
petitive,  baaed  on  experience.  Chart 
Area  2.  Box  698,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  SALESMAN  —  Central 
Jersey's  growth  newspaper  seeks  re¬ 
tail  salesman  with  strong  background 
in  display  advertising.  Must  have  an 
outstanding  sales  record  and  prefer¬ 
ably  a  college  degree.  Call  or  write 
Joseph  Swick,  Tbe  Daily  Home  News, 
123  How  Lane.  New  Brunswick,  N.J. 
08903.  (201)  545-4000. 


YOUR  OPPORTUNITY 
Wanted ;  Display  Advertising  Salesman 
to  join  expanding  staff  of  11-persons 
with  high  prestige  Chart  Area  6  daily 
of  32,000  circulation  in  community  of 
50.000. 

Must  have  retail  account  experience, 
strong  on  copy.  layout  and  selling.  We 
prefer  a  family  man  who  wants  to 
settle  in  a  prosperous,  growing  com¬ 
munity  and  work  among  congenial, 
progressive  people. 

Newly  remodeled  plant  and  offices,  _  5- 
day  week,  annual  bonus,  liberal  in¬ 
centive  payment  plan,  company-paid 
retirement  program,  free  insurance,  in 
addition  to  excellent  salary.  It_  will 
pay  you  to  look  into  our  proposition. 
Write  fully  to  Box  688,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


WE’LL  SOON  HAVE  ROOM  for  one 
or  two  crackcr-jack  salesmen  and  the 
salaries  offered  aren’t  peanuts.  Excel¬ 
lent  area,  medium-size  daily.  Northern 
Calif.  Even  if  you  can’t  come  ‘til 
school’s  out.  contact  us  now  by  writ¬ 
ing  Box  664.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


WANTED  IMMEDIATELY 
Full  or  part-time  sales  personnel  to 
sell  advertising  for  award-winning  New 
Jersey  suburban  newspaper  chain.  Sales 
experience  preferred.  Liberal  commis¬ 
sion  -|-  car  allowance.  Call  (201)  666- 
2100.  Mr.  Charles. 


AGGRESSIVE.  ALERT,  AMBmOUS 
sales.oriented  man  needed  to  lead  ad¬ 
vertising  staff  of  11,000  circulation 
paper  in  Chart  Area  4.  Opportunity  for 
advancement  exceptional  for  right  per¬ 
son.  Write  Box  690,  Editor  &  Publisher 
and  tell  us  about  yourself. 


ADVERTISING  SALESMEN,  retail  and 
classified,  for  daily  newspapers  in  Ei&P 
Zones  5,  7  and  8.  Send  complete  type¬ 
written  resume,  references  to  Inland 
DaiI5f  Press  Assn.,  100  West  Monroe, 
Chicago.  III.  60603. 


Earn  More  Money 
SELLING  NATIONAL 
ADVERTISING 

We  want  our  top  linage  producers  to 
earn  salaries  well  above  what’s  com¬ 
monly  paid  in  the  newspaper  business. 
We’re  a  representative  firm  for  leading 
newspapers  in  million  plus  population 
markets.  We’re  seeking  an  aggressive 
salesman  with  5-10  years’  experience 
for  assignment  to  major  accounts  in 
New  York  or  Chicago  office.  Attractive 
salary  and  benefits  to  start,  and  in¬ 
creases  will  come  quickly  if  you  can 
sell;  also  management  ix>ssibilities  with 
us  or  with  newspapers  which  own  our 
business. 

Our  selling  is  competitive  to  other 
media  as  well  as  newspai>ers.  We  pro¬ 
vide  abundant  sales  aids  based  on 
intermedia  audience  and  advertising 
effectiveness  research.  These  have  pro¬ 
duced  important  sales,  but  wo  aim  to 
do  a  lot  better.  If  you  want  to  earn 
more  money  in  newspaper  advertising 
sales,  write  us  (in  confidence)  about 
your  background. 

BOX  703,  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


EXTR.AORDINARY  OPPORTUNITY 
for  young  man  with  strong  sales  and 
managerial  ability.  Modern,  fast-grow¬ 
ing  suburban  weekly  just  north  of  San 
Francisco  seeks  ad  manager  who  can 
grow  with  firm.  Opportunity  for  equity 
ixmition  and  share  of  profits.  Resum^ 
to  Pacific  Sun.  P.O.  Box  4370,  San 
Rafael.  Calif.  94903. 


Display  Advertising 


AD  DIRECTOR 

THE  JOB:  | 

This  is  a  top-paying  job  for  the  man  i 
who  can  lead,  inspire,  and  continue 
a  long  record  of  growth. 

THE  COMPANY: 

Progressive,  middle-size  daily,  ag¬ 
gressively-managed,  non-chain  daily 
and  Sunday. 

THE  LOCATION:  | 

East  Oiast.  Good  living,  near  met-  ! 
ropolitan  centers  with  resorts  near-  I 
by.  too. 

WILL  INTERVIEW: 

In  New  York  on  April  23  and  24.  | 

Write  Box  666,  Editor  &  Publisher,  | 
and  we  will  set  up  an  appointment  I 
for  you. 


Editorial 

SPORTS  EDITOR  to  cover  college, 
high  school,  outdoors;  award-wining 
daily  in  Chart  Area  5;  also  do  sports- 
cast  on  CATV.  Send  resume  to  Box 
600,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

WOMEN’S  WRITER 
We’re  not  ready  to  eliminate  weddings, 
engagements,  or  club  news.  But  we  do 
place  stronger  emphasis  on  features, 
interviews,  food  and  fashions  in  the 
women’s  pages  of  a  prize-winning  32.- 
000  circulation  afternoon  Zone  5  daily 
newspaper.  Profit-sharing,  many  other 
fringe  iDenefits  for  professional  staff 
working  in  mo<lern  building.  Want  to 
he  No.  2  among  four  women  contribut¬ 
ing  to  24-28  exciting  women’s  pages 
weekly?  Write  Box  691,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

MANAGING  EDITOR  for  5.200  award- 
winning  offset  daily  with  part-time 
CATV  duties.  Product  designed  for  local 
readers;  strong  editorial  stand  ;  young, 
progressive  staff.  Send  resume  to  Box 
60.6.  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 


MIAMI  NIGHTLIFE! 

The  city’s  cabarets,  night  clubs  and 
movie  houses  make  this  a  most  exciting 
))eat.  Amusement  Editor  George  Bourke 
has  reported  this  interesting  scene  for 
The  Miami  Herald  for  the  last  24  years, 
but  is  retiring  in  July.  The  Herald  is 
seeking  an  Amusement  Editor  who  will 
develop  idto  a  personality  himself  on 
this  beat  for  the  next  24  years.  If  you 
are  interested  and  have  the  ability  to 
review  and  report  objectively,  then  | 
write:  John  McMullan,  Executive  E<1- 
itor.  The  Miami  Herald,  Miami,  Fla. 
—33101. 

YOUNG  REPORTER  on  the  way  up; 
you’ll  get  there  faster  with  us.  Write: 
Managing  Editor,  Kingsport  (Tenn. 
37662)  Times-News. 

ASSISTANT  WOMEN’S  EDITOR  for 
prize-winning  women’s  department. 
Zone  4.  Position  has  unusual  po-  ! 
tential  for  experienced,  creative  person 
with  skill  in  layout  and  editing.  If  in-  : 
terested,  please  write  immediately.  Top 
benefits— outstanding  company.  Salary 
open.  Box  525,  E<litor  St  Publisher. 

IMMEDIATE  OPENINGS  tor  copy  desk 
men  and  reporters  on  80,000-plus  morn¬ 
ing  daily  in  Chart  Area  1.  Blxperience 
preferred  but  beginners  will  be  con¬ 
sidered.  Send  resum4  to  Box  522,  Ed- 
itor  A  Publisher. _  _ 

MANAGING  EDITOR  WANTED 
Growing,  small  daily  in  West  Indies 
island  offers  great  opportunity  to  en¬ 
ergetic,  conscientious  person  with  ad¬ 
ministrative  ability,  editing-writing  ex¬ 
perience.  Applicant  must  have  liberal 
outlook,  no  prejudices  regarding  race, 
religion  or  national  origin.  Will  have 
full  editorial  responsibility  and  author¬ 
ity.  Salary  generous  and  open,  with  at¬ 
tractive  fringes.  Write  giving  full  de¬ 
tails:  background  and  experience,  sal¬ 
ary  desired  and  references,  to  Box  676, 
Elditor  &  Publisher. 

EDITOR  ac  PI 


Editorial 


SPORTS.  TELEGRAPH  RELIKFER; 
24,000  morning  daily.  North  Uockiet' 
top  recreation  area.  Box  277,  Editor  k 
Publisher. 


GENERAL  ASSIGNMENT  REPliUTER, 
to  move  up  to  city  editor  of  small 
university  town  daily  within  two  years. 
Must  have  at  least  two  years'  experi¬ 
ence  on  small  daily;  also  need  a  sports 
editor  with  four  years’  experience.  Sal¬ 
ary  good  for  small  daily  (over  $6,000 — 
depending  on  qualifications).  Send 
resumd  to  Mel  Foor,  Managing  Editor, 
The  Daily  Banner,  P.O.  Box  609, 
Greencastle,  Ind. — 46135. 


EXPERIENCED  DEISKMAN  who  is 
tops  in  editing,  layout  and  news  judg¬ 
ment  and  who  can  move  into  a  chal¬ 
lenging  spot  with  responsibility  by 
filling  a  new  position  in  our  expanding 
city  desk  operation.  The  hours  are  11 
p.m.  to  7  a.m.,  Sundays  through  Thurs¬ 
days.  Reliability,  mature  judgment  and 
ability  to  bring  along  young  reporters 
are  key  qualities.  Elxcellent  salary  and 
fringes.  Send  complete  resumd  to 
Leighton  O'Brien,  City  Editor,  Hm 
Knickerbocker  News,  24  Sheridan  Ave., 
Albany,  N.  Y.— 12201. 


GENERAL  NEWS  RBn>ORTER  for  15.- 
000  circulation  afternoon  daily  in  up¬ 
state  N.  Y.  Five-day  work  week,  g^ 
pay,  excellent  benefits,  outstanding 
winter  and  summer  sports  area.  Salary 
commensurate  with  education,  experi¬ 
ence.  Send  full  resumd  to  Editor, 
Leader-Herald,  Gloversville,  N.  Y.— 
12078. 


j  WOMEN’S  NEWS  EDITOR  to  cover 
!  26,000  people  looking  for  creative  ideas: 

!  also  do  women’s  interest  shew  on 
CATV.  Send  resumd  to  Box  596,  flditor 
&  Publisher. 


WANT  SOME  TIME 
WITH  YOUR  FAMILY? 
Industrial  daily,  publishing  in  new 
offset  plant  in  suburban  New  Jersey, 
needs  copy  editors,  preferably  with 
some  oil  background.  Pay  is  competitive 
with  area  dailies.  Big  attraction  is 
8:30  a.m.  to  4:30  p.m.  hours,  plus 
holidays  and  week-ends  off.  Box  608. 
IMitor  &  Publisher. 


Copy  Editorship  With  A  Future 
If  you  want  to  move  up  the  editor¬ 
ship  ladder,  here’s  your  chance  to 
get  in  at  the  first  level  with  a 
rapidly-growing  newspaper  organ¬ 
ization  in  the  mushrooming  sub¬ 
urbs.  Do  the  job  well  in  this  slot, 
and  you’ll  soon  find  yourself  mov¬ 
ing  on  to  greater  editing  responsi¬ 
bilities. 

We’re  one  of  the  largest  and  fast- 
est-grrowing  surburan  newspaper 
groups  in  the  country,  and  we  need 
another  bright,  eager  man  to  help 
us  keep  moving  ahead. 

If  we  want  you,  we’ll  pay  you 
more  than  you  can  make  elsewhere 
and  keep  it  that  way. 

If  you’re  a  competent  reporter  who 
wants  to  move  into  the  editing 
ranks,  or  a  copy  editor  who  wants 
to  switch  to  a  company  with  a 
growth  future,  you're  the  type  of 
man  we  want.  Chart  Area  6. 

BOX  610,  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
87,  Peru,  Ind.— 46970. 


REPORTER-FEATURE  WRITER  for 
national  weekly  newspaper  in  Pennsyl¬ 
vania.  Excellent  opportunity  for  recent 
J-grad  or  returning  veteran.  Send  full 
details,  references,  and  salary  require¬ 
ments  to  Box  577,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


WE  REPORT  LIFE 
THE  WAY  IT  IS! 

We  emphasize  quality  writing;  we  take 
the  time  necessary  to  do  these  things; 
we  pay  salaries  that  encourage  our 
people  to  do  these  things  well.  Be-auie 
we  have  been  successful  with  this  s^ 
proach,  we  are  expanding  our  staff. 
If  you  are  a  professional  who  is  moti¬ 
vated  by  considerations  such  as  thi-se— 
and.  particularly,  if  you  can  show  ex¬ 
perience  in  reporting  on  urban  i'suea 
business,  or  sports — write  imm^iately 
and  in  detail  to  Box  C59,  Editor  « 
Ptiblisher. 
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HELP  WANTED 

Editorial 


HELP  W  ANTED 

Editorial 


HELP  W  ANTED 

Editorial 


HELP  W  ANTED 

Editorial 


PKOMO  riON  WITHIN  our  newspaper 
ngup  I  :ts  taken  our  assistant  city 
Jlitor.  '  he  La  Crosse  (Wics.)  Tribune 
86,0"0  -h  p.m.  and  Sunday  a.m. — 
ii  Meki’  i  an  aKgressive  journalist  ex- 
ptriencel  in  copy  editing,  and  with 
ibiUty  'o  supervise  when  city  editor 
ii  s^<‘i.  Good  starting  salary,  liberal 
fringe  !  ‘neftts.  Reply  in  confidence  to 
tonetl'  O.  Blanchard,  Managing  Edi- 
itor,  L'  Crosse  Tribune.  La  Crosse. 
Wise.—  '  1601.  _ 


ElPERiENCED  NEWSPAPERMAN 
,  .  .  had  enough  of  daily  grind!  Want 
to  live  in  beautiful  countryside?  Have 
pirional  and  financial  rewards  of  edit- 
isg  fast-growing  quality  weekly.  Write: 
}|«ws,  Bemardsville,  N.J. — 07924. 


ffANT  AUTONOMY?  Plus  great  joy 
of  small-city  living.  We  need  state 
editors  to  direct  and  challenge  staff  of 
W  correspondents  in  highly  compet¬ 
itive  areas.  We're  an  offset  oiteration 
is  beautiful  Southern  Wisconsin  .  .  . 
I  great  place  to  live  and  work,  fine 
possibilities  for  advancement.  If  you 
have  ideas,  executive  ability,  and  im- 
igination,  we'd  like  to  hear  from  you. 
Write,  or  call  collect:  Mr.  Rhorles, 
imaging  Editor,  Janesville  Gazette, 
Imesville,  Wics. — 53545.  (608)  754- 

3811. 


ST.4FK  WRITER  for  South  Dakota's 
lirgest  daily.  Excellent  opportunity.  J- 
piiduate  or  news  experience.  Write 
Anion  Yeager.  Argus-Leader,  Sioux 
rails,  S.  D.— 57102. 

WISH  TO  EXPRESS  YOUR  VIEWS 
on  the  issues  of  the  day  ?  Interested 
In  downtown  redevelopment?  Police- 
community  rapport?  'Then  this  city 
hall  reiKjrter’s  job  may  be  just  what 
jou're  seeking.  Small-town  opix>rtunity, 
a^anrement,  competitive  salary.  Con¬ 
tact  Ken  Weaver,  Plain  Dealer,  Wa- 
bsah,  Indiana  4G992. 


REPORTER  to  cover  coastal  Maine 
college  town  of  18,000  —  two  hours 
from  Boston  —  for  award-winning 
afternoon  5-day  daily  newspaper.  Ex¬ 
perience,  preferably  in  New  England, 
raquired.  Send  resumd  and  clippings  to 
John  R.  Goodwin.  Editor.  Bath-Bruns- 
wick  .  imes-Record,  Brunswick,  Maine 
-04011. 


COPY  EDITOR 

To  join  staff  of  Decatur  (III.) 
Herald,  a  37,000  A.M.  daily 
and  Sunday.  Man  we  want 
should  have  ability  for  further 
advancment  in  near  future. 
J-School  and  city  dMk  experi¬ 
ence  preferred.  Consider  recent 
grad  with  limited  experience. 
One  of  six  dailies  in  Midwest 
group.  For  more  information, 
call  James  E.  Spangler,  Lind- 
say-Schaub  Newspapers.  1-217- 
422-8531,  or  write  P.O.  Box 
789,  Decatur,  Illinois,  62525. 


SPORTS  REPORTER  capable  of  some 
editing  and  desk  work  for  40,000  circu- 
Istion  offset  daily  in  Southeastern  N.Y. 
State.  No.  3  i>osition  on  a  5-man  staff. 
Send  resum4  and  details  to  Ed  Golem- 
boidti,  Simrts  BJditor,  The  Times  Her- 
ild-RecoM,  40  Mulberry  St..  Middle- 
toim.  N.Y.— 10940. 


SPORTSMEN.  DESK,  REPORTING: 
A.M.  daily  in  Chart  Area  2.  J-grads  or 
eomparative  newsroom  experience. 
State  salary  with  letter  of  qualifica¬ 
tions.  Boot  661,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

IMAGINATIVE  EDITOR 
Will  work  with  wire,  city  editors  to 
Bake  24,000,  Zone  4  daily  brighter. 
Bore  professional  product.  Chance  for 
rim  man  or  reporter  of  several  years 
Is  advance  rapidly.  Elmphasis  on  abil¬ 
ity  to  produce  paper  without  sacred 
cewa  which  gives  readers  meaning  of 
»»»a.  'Ilree  wire  services.  Near  two 
dties.  Send  restnnd  and  current  salary 
t»  Box  685,  MItor  4k  Publisher. _ 

WGHT,  IMAGINATIVB  younger 
*mBan  wanted  to  bring  life,  con- 
bwsrsy,  zest  to  family  news  pages. 
Seada  to  write  well,  be  innovative. 

salary.  Growing  Pacific  North- 
wst  daily.  Box  642,  Editor  &  Pub- 
liAer. 

editor  ac  PUBLISHER  i 


ASSISTANT  EDITOR  for  Midwestern- 
based  national  sports  weekly.  Siiorts 
background  a  must.  Good  organizer, 
self-starter.  Start  June  1.  Send  salary 
requirements  and  resume  to  Box  620, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


SIX-DAY,  10,000  PLUS  circulation 
daily  wants  experienced  desk  man. 
Sound  news  judgment  and  creative 
ability  to  use  fully  the  advantages  of 
offset  a  must.  OiH>ortunity  to  work 
with  excellent  news  staff  on  progressive 
newspaper.  Salary  commensurate  with 
ability  and  experience.  All  the  usual 
fringe  tenefits  plus  excellent  hunting 
and  fishing  in  area.  Write  or  'phone: 
J.  W.  Forrester,  Jr.,  East  Oregonian, 
Pendleton,  Oreg. — 97801.  (AC  603) 
276-2211. 


SPORTS  EDITOR  —  over  50M  subur¬ 
ban  California  daily.  Heavy  local  cover¬ 
age.  Must  be  able  to  direct  staff  and 
write  a  lively  daily  column.  Send 
resumd  to  Box  626,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


TWO  SPORTS  WRITERS/DESKMAN 
Emphasis  on  college  and  professional 
sports  for  170,000  dominant  Northern 
Florida  daily  located  in  the  bold  new 
city  of  the  South — Jacksonville!  Growth 
situation  with  company  that  draws  its 
news  executives  from  the  ranks ;  mod¬ 
ern,  year-old  plant :  the  fringes  you'd 
expect.  Write:  Personnel  Dir.,  Florida 
Times-Union  &  Journal,  Box  1949, 
Jacksonville,  Fla. — 32201. 


OFFSET  WEEKLY  in  college  town 
needs  editor-manager.  Better-than-aver- 
age  opportunity  for  right  man.  Chart 
Area  2.  Box  604,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


SPORTS  EDITOR,  Chart  Area  9.  six- 
man  staff.  Suburban  p.m.  daily;  strong 
local  emphasis.  High  premium  on  ad¬ 
ministrative  know-how.  Write  Box  624, 
Editor  &  Publisher,  including  resume 
and  references. 


SPORTS 
WRITER 

All  'round  man  needed  for  top-notch, 
6-man  sports  department  on  rapidly- 
growing  and  expanding  New  Jersey 
daily  (circ.  54,000)  in  New  York  metro¬ 
politan  area.  Must  have  initiative  and 
ability  to  handle  features,  profiles, 
desk,  and  straight  reporting  to  help 
maintain  pages  rated  among  the  best 
in  state.  Man  with  several  years'  ex¬ 
perience  can  receive  up  to  J180  for 
6-day,  37%  hour  week.  Rapid  advance¬ 
ment.  Top  fringes.  Car  essential.  Ex¬ 
cellent  opportunity  for  career  advance¬ 
ment.  Box  606,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

NEWS  EDITOR— N.Y.  CITY 
Weekly  news  digest,  heavy  emphasis 
U.S.  and  foreign  politics,  international 
affairs,  seeks  copy  editor/news  editor 
to  grow  with  expanding  (H>eration.  Po¬ 
sition  requires  swift  and  accurate  copy 
editing,  some  rewrite,  production  work, 
sharing  resi)onsibility  for  coordination 
of  staff.  This  is  a  demanding  job  with 
potential.  The  right  person  should 
have  editing  experience.  B.A.  and 
possibly  graduate  work,  broad  knowl¬ 
edge  of  history  and  current  events. 
Starting  salary  $12, 000-615, 000,  depend¬ 
ing  on  qualifications.  All  benefits  plus 
profit-sharing  plan.  Resum6  and  letter 
to  Box  665,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

MANAGING  EDITOR — Supervise  solid 
staff  18,000  West  Coast  p.m.  daily. 
Want  mature,  progressive,  positive  ap¬ 
proach.  Present  ^itor  retiring.  If  a 
leader  —  this  is  for  you  I  Box  615, 
Editor  &  Publisher.  _ 


IF  YOUR  BAG  IS  .  .  . 

FOREIGN  TRAVEL.  HIGH  PAY. 

AND  GREAT  AUTONOMY  .  .  . 

If  you're  an  unusually  enterprising 
reporter  and  a  hard  worker  who  wants 
to  cover  the  oil  industry  from  a  Man¬ 
hattan-base  at  a  frenetic  pace,  let's  hear 
from  you.  Box  633,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher^ _ 

REPORTER  —  Wo  sell  local  news  and 
will  have  room  for  your  copy.  We  nee<l 
a  producer  with  initiative,  college  grad¬ 
uate  with  at  least  a  year's  experience. 
Circulation  nearly  doubled  in  four 
years.  We  tell  people  not  just  what 
happened,  but  WHY  it  happened. 
Write  Edw.  Casey.  Editor,  Daily 
Advance.  Dover,  N.  J.— 07801. 

or  April  19,  1969 


NEWS  REPORTER  —  We  need  a  ! 
good  beginning  reporter  who  wants  to  ; 
learn  the  ropes  on  an  interesting,  small- 
city  newsbeat.  Good  starting  salary. 
Call  or  write  Jack  Brown.  REFLEC-  ' 
TOR.  Norwalk,  Ohio — 14867.  (AC  419)  , 
662-4241. 


NEWS  EDITOR  for  offset  daily,  San 
Francisco  Bay  Area.  Contact  Managing 
Editor,  Antioch  Ledger,  P.O.  Box  70, 
Antioch,  Calif. — 94509. 


REPORTER  for  33,000  daily  in  Pacific 
Northwest.  One  to  five  years'  experience 
in  general  reporting  or  reporting  busi¬ 
ness  news.  Afternoon  paiier  in  fast- 
growing  area  with  wide  recreational 
advantages.  Comi>etitive  salary  sched¬ 
ule  and  excellent  fringe  benefits  and 
working  conditions.  Send  complete 
resumi,  references.  Write  to:  Erwin 
Rieger,  Managing  Editor,  The  Colum¬ 
bian,  Vancouver,  Wash. — 98660. 


MANAGING  miTOR  for  small  subur¬ 
ban  daily  in  N.  Y.  Metro  area.  Daily 
experience.  Age  no  factor.  Salary  in 
relation  to  experience.  Box  650,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


SPORTS  WRITER  for  college  city 
evening  daily.  Advancement  opportu¬ 
nity.  ConUict:  H.  K.  Williams,  OB¬ 
SERVER,  Dunkirk,  N.Y.— 14048. 


REPORTER  to  edit  and  manage  weekly 
newspat>er.  Learn  all  phases  of  journal¬ 
ism,  newspaper  management.  Opportu¬ 
nity  for  growth,  advancement  with 
expanding  organization.  Call  Hanes 
Byerly,  B'ranklin,  Va..  (AC  70.3)  562- 
3187,  for  confidential  interview,  or 
write:  Byerly  Publications,  Box  478, 
Franklin,  Va.  23851. 


Aggressive  41,000  combination  daily 
needs  SPORTS  EDITOR  or  SPORTS 
WRITER  with  olitorial  potential  for 
a.m.  edition.  Man  will  work  in  field 
and  sports  desk;  camera  and  desk  ex¬ 
perience  necessary.  Beautiful  Western 
Maryland  offers  plenty  of  work  and 
relaxation  covering  our  hot-bed  of  high 
school  sports  and  the  pro  teams  of 
Baltimore  and  Washington.  Great  op¬ 
portunity  for  varied  experience  and 
growth.  Send  resume  and  clips  to 
Personnel  Dir.,  Herald-Mail,  Hagers¬ 
town,  Md. — 21740. 


WANTED :  EDITOR  and  combination 
reporter-photographer  to  take  over  1- 
man  industrial  monthly  magazine.  Ex¬ 
cellent  starting  salary,  pay  advance¬ 
ments,  fringe  benefits,  insurance  pro¬ 
grams.  This  is  your  chance  to  try  all 
those  journalistic  ideas  you've  been 
gathering.  Present  editor  is  leaving  this 
job  only  to  go  into  business  for  himself. 
Hard  work,  but  lots  of  freedom.  Must 
know  cameras,  darkroom.  Send  resume 
to  Slim  Randles,  Ekiitor,  Norris  News, 
Box  856,  Riverbank,  Calif. — 95367,  or 
call  (209)  629-8100,  ext.  286. 


WANTED:  EDITOR/REPORTER  for 
established  offset  weekly.  Complete 
mo<lern  plant.  Box  668,  Ekiitor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Copy  Writer 

THINK  FLORIDA! 

Like  what  you're  thinking  ?  Good  I  Now 
think  of  a  gixxl  paying  copy  writing 
spot  on  a  spirited,  creative,  sales  i>ro- 
motion  t«am  that  believes  sales  reconis 
are  made  to  be  broken,  and  has  a 
track  record  to  prove  it.  Think  of  an 
outstanding  array  of  “extras.”  includ¬ 
ing  PROFIT-SHARING.  Think  of  as¬ 
signments  in  direct  mail,  in-paper, 
sales  brochures.  radio-TV.  Now  think 
of  your  qualifications:  creative,  sales- 
minded,  self-starter,  2-3  years'  news¬ 
paper  promotion  experience.  good 
know-how  in  selling  the  newspaijer 
and  its  services.  Now  think  Florida 
again — think  St.  Petersburg.  The  Sun 
City,  the  land  of  four  seasons — all 
Springl  Now  stop  thinkingl  Act!  Write 
backgrosind  and  salary  requirements  to 
Personnel  Dept.,  Times  and  EJvening 
Independent.  P.O.  Box  1121,  St.  Peters¬ 
burg.  Fla.  33731. 


LARGE  AREA  4  COMPANY  needs 
mature,  first-rate,  experience*!  execu¬ 
tive  speechwriter,  age  26-31.  M.A.  pre¬ 
ferred.  Demonstrated  ability  to  th’nk. 
write  crisply  and  comprehensively.  Sal¬ 
ary  and  environment  to  match  right 
man.  Box  670,  Ekiitor  &  Publisher. 


WE  NEED  EXPERIENCED  r«)orters 
with  knowledge  of  com  collecting  and/ 
or  stamp  collecting.  Must  be  able  to 
write  objectively  as  well  as  do  by-line 
features  requiring  some  research.  Our 
two  weekly  hobby  newspapers  (Coin 
World  and  Linn's  Weekly  Stamp  News 
with  combined  circulation  of  over  200,- 
000)  are  expamling  to  reach  more 
t^ple  with  increasing  leisure  time. 
Goo<i  community,  fine  company  bene¬ 
fits,  best  opportunity  for  financial 
security.  Send  resume  to  J.O.  Amos. 
Publisher,  Sidney  News  Bldg.,  Sidney. 
Ohio— 45365. 


REPORTERS,  DESKMEN  for  daily 
newspapers  in  E&P  Zones  5,  7  and  8. 
Elxperienced  or  qualified  beginners. 
Send  complete  typewritten  resume,  ref¬ 
erences  to  Inland  Daily  Press  Assn., 
100  West  Monroe,  Chicago,  III.  60603. 

EDITOR — Opportunity  for  nasistant  to 
grow  with  two  outstanding  insurance 
educational  magazines  located  in  St. 
Ixiiiis.  Duties  include  broad  range  of 
publication  work.  Send  resume,  salary 
requirements  to  Box  680,  Ekiitor  &  Pul>- 
lisher. 


Free-Lance 


FEMME  FATALE,  a  new  entry  in  the 
young  career  woman's  market,  needs 
free-lance  articles  written  from  the 
viewpoint  of  attractive,  intelligent,  so¬ 
phisticated  18-  to  34-year-old  girls  who 
want  to  get  the  most  out  of  glamorous 
modem  urban  living.  Length:  1000- 
1600  words.  Query  first:  FEMME 
FATALE,  3550  N.  Lombard,  Franklin 
Park,  111.  60131. 


Operators — Machinists 


MACHINLST'S  OPENING  nviiilable  in 
Decatur.  Illinois,  on  The  Herald  and 
Review.  Night  scale  is  $166.50  for  37% 
hours.  Elxcellent  fringe  liencfits.  For 
further  information  contact  O.  1).  Ro<l- 
erick,  Lindsay-Schaub  Newspapers, 
Inc.,  Box  789,  Decatur,  III. — 62525.  Ph : 
1-217-422-8,531. 


HEAD  MACHINIST  to  direct  7-man 
Comiiosing  Room  machinist's  crew. 
Must  be  a  capable,  competent  leader 
who  can  organize  and  execute  effective 
maintenance  for  all  composing  room 
machinery  including  Elektrons  and  TTS 
equipment.  Knowle<lge  of  comiiosing 
roOTi  electricity  and  electronics  es¬ 
sential.  All  hot-melal  at  present,  but 
thinking  about  cold-type.  Prefer  ex¬ 
perienced  head  machinist.  Replies  con¬ 
fidential.  Write  Box  672.  Ekiitor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


LINO  OPERATOR — Have  ojiening  for 
experienced  operator  on  night  shift. 
Good  wages.  Paid  vacation  and  holidays 
Godd  equipment.  New  plant.  f)pen  shop. 
Write  to  J.  L.  Kenner.  I.^ma  News. 
121  E.  High,  Lima,  Ohio  45802^ _ 

COMPOSING  ROOM  MACHINIST  — 
Union  shop;  night  shift;  iiermanent 
situation.  Must  be  experiem-.-d  in  TTS, 
Electrons,  Comets  and  Linotype  Mix¬ 
ers.  Two  shifts,  as  mnehin  st,  three 
shifts  TTS  monitoring.  .Scale:  $166.10 
for  35-hours,  plus  many  fringe  bene¬ 
fits.  Send  resum4  to  Erl  Svendsen, 
Head  Machinist,  Statesman-Journal  Co., 
280  Church  Street,  N.  E..  S.nlom,  Oreg. 
—97308. _  _ 

HEAD  MACHINIST  for  large  M-E-S 
combination.  Zone  4.  Must  know  and 
be  able  to  teach  basic  electronics.  Elx- 
perience  in  TTS,  Comets,  Elektrons, 
Monarch,,  CX  readers.  BRPE  punches. 
Ability  to  organize,  supervise  and 
maintain  comprehensive  production 
rwords.  ITU.  ^x  672.  Ekiitor  4k  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


FOTOSETTBR  OPERATOR  —  Good 
climate,  good  working  conditions.  Will 
consider  training  good  mixer  operator 
for  p.m.  daily.  Call  or  write  Joe  Moore, 
Box  312.  Prescott,  Ariz.  —  86301,  or 
(602)  445-3333. 


Pressmen — Stereotypers 


FLORIDA  DAILY  needs  a  Web  offset 
I  pressman ;  some  camera  experience 
helpful.  New  plant.  Good  working  con¬ 
ditions.  New  Goss  Urbanite  press.  Write 
I  Box  675,  EJditor  &  Publisher. 
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HELP  WANTED 

Preu  men — Stereotyper* 


HELP  WANTED 
Printer* 


HELP  WANTED 
Promotion 


PERSONNEL  AVAILA  LE 

4dmini*trati*)e 


PRESSMEN:  W«  will  tnUn  you  to  be 
ERECTING  MACHINISTS.  Travel, 
hiffh  wagea,  liberal  expenses  and  bene¬ 
fits.  Write  Box  S38,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


WEB  OFFSET  PRESSMAN,  6-unit 
Goss  Urbanite.  Morning  newspaper  in 
Northwest  sector  of  Zone  7 — heart  of 
Rocky  Mountain  area  with  year-round 
recreational  opportunities.  Se^d  resume 
and  references  to  Box  645,  Eiditor  & 
Publisher. 


NEED  METRO  OFFSET  PRESSMAN; 
can  train  Urbanite  pressman.  Also  may 
have  t«mi)orary  work  for  letterpress- 
man  until  conversion  and  he  can  have 
opportunity  to  retrain.  Brand  new  plant 
in  world's  most  exciting  place  to  live 
— largest  city  in  largest  state — good 
fishing,  hunting,  swimming,  boating, 
skiing.  Contact  Mack  Campbell,  Me¬ 
chanical  Superintendent,  Anchorage 
Times,  Box  40.  Anchorage,  Alaska 
99501. 


ROTARY  LETTERPRESS 
Experienced  man  for  combination  de¬ 
partment  with  5-unit  Goss  Universal. 
Top  working  conditions.  Call  collect 
(317>  529-1111.  Courier-Times.  New 

Castle,  Ind.— 47.362. 


JOURNEYMAN  —  PRESSMAN,  daily 
paper  in  suburban  N.  Y.,  using  3-deck. 
24-page  Hoe  press,  seeks  trained  press- 
stereotyper,  37%  hour  week  :  top  wages  ; 
non-union;  full  company  benefits.  Write 
Box  4,  Editor  t  Publisher. 


COMBINATION  Journeyman-Assistant 
Foreman ;  night  shift;  experienced  on 
Goes  letterpress.  Good  scale  and  fringe 
benefits.  Daily  newspaper.  Zone  3.  Send 
full  details,  experience,  past  employers, 
etc.  Box  620.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


PRESSROOM  ASSISTANT  —  E'xperi- 
enced  newspaper  multiple  press  oiiera- 
tions  and  letterpress  color.  Excellent 
salary  and  fringes.  Opportunity  to  ad¬ 
vance  to  top.  Management-oriented. 
Area  4.  Mail  complete  resum4  to  Box 
304.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


PRESSROOM  FOREMAN 
Elxcellent  opportunity  for  a  man  who 
desires  advancement  and  has  experi¬ 
ence  in  all  leases  of  pressroom  work. 
Hoe  Colormatic  Press.  Position  direct¬ 
ly  under  the  Pressroom  Superintendent.  | 
^lary  commensurate  with  experience  ! 
and  ability.  Top  fringes.  Morning.  ' 
evening  and  Sunday  paper.  Location 
in  Zone  8.  Send  complete  background 
of  experience  to  Box  634,  Eiditor  A 
Publisher. 


Printers 


MECHANICAL 
MAINTEaJANCB  FOREMAN 
Mechanical  engineer  or  experienced  sup-  ^ 
ervisor  to  direct  activities  of  12  to  15  I 
mechanics  and  electricians  in  our  grow¬ 
ing  organization.  Must  be  able  to  sched¬ 
ule  work  load,  determine  manning,  PM 
programming,  and  determine  and  main¬ 
tain  parts  inventory  requirements. 
Write  details  to  Personnel  Office. 
Safran  Ptg.  Co.,  3939  Bellevue  Ave., 
Detroit,  Mich. — 48207,  j 


PROGRESSIVE  MIDWEST  DAILY  | 
(Zone  7)  needs  hot  metal  ad  make-up  , 
foreman.  Must  be  competent  mark-up 
man,  union  qualified.  Scale:  14.00 — full 
fringe  benefits.  Write  Box  676,  Elditor 
A  Publisher. 


COMPOSING  ROOM  FOREMAN 
Rapidly-growing  20, (KM)  circulation  Elast 
Co^  newspaper  seeks  aggressive, 
management-minded  foreman.  Non- 
Union.  Near  big  city  with  top-flight 
schools  and  other  suburban  advantages. 
Our  present  foreman  is  leaving  on  the 
best  of  terms  and  will  help  train  his 
successor.  Top  salary.  Full  details  first 
letter.  Write  Box  666,  Elditor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


AD  MACHINE.  AD  FLOOR  or  com¬ 
bination  openings  on  The  Decatur 
Herald  and  Review.  Night  scale  is 
$166.50  for  37%  hours.  Excellent  fringe 
benefits.  For  further  information  con¬ 
tact  O.  D.  Roderick,  Lindsay-Schaub 
Newspapers,  Inc.,  Box  789,  Decatur,  III. 
—62525.  Ph;  1-217-422-8531. 
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COMPOSING  ROOM 
FOREMAN 

Experienced  man  to  supervise  80-man 
day  chapel  of  an  evening  and  morning 
newspaper.  Union.  Prefer  experience  in 
TTS,  phoU>comi>osition  and  computers. 
Excellent  opportunity  in  an  ideal 
climate  for  an  ambitious,  aggressiva 
man.  Send  resume  and  salary  require¬ 
ments  to  Al  Miller,  Composing  Room 
Supt.,  San  Diego  Union  Tribune.  919 
Second  Ave.,  San  Diego,  Calif. — 92112; 
or  call  collect  (AC  714)  234-7111. 


CHICAGO  SUBURBS  olTset  typesetting 
plant  needs  supervisor.  Photon  200 
knowledge  helpful;  able  to  handle  wom¬ 
en.  Mr.  Helenhouse,  Litho  Type.  Inc., 
2457  Ridge  M..  Lansing.  Ill,  6()438. 


(XyMPOSING  ROOM 
WORKING  FOREMAN 
wanted  by  high-class,  modern  daily; 
15,000  circulation  in  prosperous,  pleas¬ 
ant  city  of  25,000.  We  need  an  ITU 
man  exi>erienc^  in  practical  super¬ 
vision  and  efficiency  know-how,  to 
whom  we  offer  security,  excellent  salary 
and  opportunity,  outstanding  working 
conditions  and  equipment.  Interview 
essential.  Give  training,  experience  and 
general  background  in  letter  to  Box 
556,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


PRINTING  PLANT  MANAGER 
$15,000 

for  hi-speed  rotary  newspaper  and 
circular  shop.  Must  l)e  experienced  in 
production,  customer  service  and  sales- 
oriented.  Outstanding  oportunity  for 
right  man.  Send  resume  to  Box  611, 
Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


COLLEGE-ORIENTED  PRINTER  to 
administer  print  shop  of  small  private 
college.  Must  be  familiar  with  all  as¬ 
pects  of  printing :  able  to  utilize  and 
supervise  college  students  as  part-time 
workers.  Salary  $6,500  to  $8,000.  Send 
complete  resume,  reference  listing,  etc., 
to  President:  Northland  College.  Ash¬ 
land,  Wisconsin  54806. 


COMPOSING  ROOM  FOREMAN 
Ebcperion<wd  man  to  supervise  metro-  I 
I  politan  6-day  dally  composing  room,  i 
TTS  and  photo-composition.  Union. 
Chart  Area  9.  Elxcellent  salary  and 
fringe  benefits  for  an  aggressive,  am¬ 
bitious  man.  Send  resum4  and  salary  I 
requirements  to  Box  420,  Editor  A  { 
Publisher.  ! 


COMPOSING  ROOM  FOREMAN 
Immediate  opening  for  experienced 
foreman  with  background  in  hot-metal,  | 
photo-composition  and  general  comi>os- 
ing  .room  supervision.  Elxceptional  oi)-  ! 
portunity  for  future  growrth  with  mem- 
lier  of  the  Gannett  Group.  Please  send  i 
full  details  to  R.  D.  Wilkinson,  Gen-  I 
eral  Mgr.,  The  Evening  News.  85  Dick-  | 
son  St.,  Newburgh,  N.  Y  — 12550. 


PRINTING  PLANT  MANAGER 
We  are  a  suburban  newspaper  in  Area 
2  with  a  new  Web  Offset  printing 
plant.  We  are  seeking  a  hustling  ex¬ 
ecutive  to  direct  our  production  (com¬ 
position  through  mailing)  and  exi>and 
the  seoi>e  and  volume  of  our  job  and 
contract  printing.  Good  salary;  all 
benefits  plus  personal  incentive  plan. 
Write  full  details  in  confidence.  Box 
414,  EMitor  A  Publisher. 


Production 


NORTHERN  MIDWEST  DAILY  (under 
10,000  circulation)  needs  production 
and  personnel  man  with  knowledge  of 
conversion  from  hot  to  cold  type  and 
web  offset.  Must  work  closely  with 
management,  therefore  preference  will 
be  given  to  man  with  qualifications  to 
eventually  buy  into  business.  No  money 
investment  needed  at  outset.  Give  full 
particulars  regarding  background  and 
abilities.  Replies  strictly  confidential. 
Write  Box  646,  Elditor  A  Publisher. 


MARVELOUS  OPPORTUNITY  for 
working  production  manager  to  handle 
a  complete  cold  type  offset  newspaper 
operation ;  10-person  staff  that  prints 
a  daily  and  other  publications.  Top 
benefits  In  a  small  New  England  town. 
Write  complete  letter  in  confidence  to 
Box  638,  ^itor  ft  Publisher. 


GROWTH  OPPORTUNITY 
(MAN  OR  WOMAN) 

National  Newspaper  Roto  Magazine 

Experience  in  advertising,  merchandis¬ 
ing,  circulation  or  editorial  sales  or 
promotion  particularly  valuable ;  visual 
layout  sense  helpful.  Ability  to  work 
wth  salesmen  and  researchers,  as  well 
as  alone.  Elspecially  promising  change 
for  someone  ambitious  to  develop  con¬ 
tacts  throughout  country  with  expand¬ 
ing  operation.  New  York  headquarters. 
Box  658,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


Public  Relation* 


PR/PRODU(3T  PUBLIOTY— For  our 
Corporate  Public  Relations  Staff  in  St.  | 
Louis — a  creative  foods  writer  with  a  j 
journalism  or  home  economics  back-  j 
ground  to  plan  and  execute  food  prod-  I 
net  publicity  programs.  Corporate  per¬ 
sonnel,  PET  INCXIRPORATED,  Pet 
Plaza,  St.  Louis,  Mo. — 63166. 


WRITER-PRODUCTION  MAN  to  man¬ 
age  branch  public  relations  office  in 
major  midwest  university  city.  Share 
in  earnings.  Former  student  same  type 
of  school  preferred.  Write  full  resum4 
to  Box  588,  Eklitor  ft  Ebiblisher. 


COLLEGE  PUBLIC  RELATIONS 
Director  of  Public  Information  neede<I 
at  small  women's  college  in  upstate 
New  York.  College  is  going  co-^  in 
September.  Must  be  able  to  write  news 
and  features,  run  busy  news  bureau 
with  student  help,  be  responsible  for 
publications,  alumnae  magazine,  ad¬ 
vertising,  and  assist  with  special  events. 
Salary  geared  to  young  man  or  woman 
with  one-two  years'  of  experience. 
Must  be  creative,  imaginative,  in¬ 
terested  in  education.  Good  working 
conditions  and  fringe  benefits.  Start  ! 
June.  Send  resum4  and  salary  require-  . 
ments  to  Box  636,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


TOP  MANAGEMENT  OPPOIi  UNITY 
will  relocate  this  executive  ex.-'-rienesd 
in  national,  retail,  classified  s.'’.ss  sad 
management  plus  photog^pher  writer- 
editor — all  on  Metro  daily.  Ekirly 
Box  683,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


PUBUSHER-GENEHIAL  MA  .\GER 
CONSULTANT 

Seeks  top  or  backshop  job  wi'h  chal- 
lenge.  Experienced  ALL  deiwirt  ments, 
weeklies,  metropolitan;  and  chr  n  (Im- 
eral  Management.  Served  as  publisher, 
assistant  publisher,  generai  lu.snager 
and  consultant  U.  S.  and  Kurope. 
Elspecially  strong:  mechanical,  budget 
control,  promotion,  labor  negotiations. 
0>nverted  $250,000  loser.  Cut  costs, 
increased  advertising  and  circulation 
30C(,.  Business  Administration  anil 
Journalism  B.Sc.  plus  expert  UH'hnirsI 
mechanical  know-how.  Available  Inter¬ 
view  ANPA.  Box  705,  Elditor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


GM  or  ADVERTISING  EXECi  nVE 
Strong  administrator  with  extensive, 
diversified  experience,  who  can  solve 
problems,  control  c<«ts.  Metro  and 
smaller  newspaper  background.  Box 
693,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Artist*— Cartoonists 


EDITORIAL  CARTOONIST 
Award-winning,  seasoned  pro,  desires 
change.  Box  427,  Elditor  ft  Publisher. 


ARTIST  seeks  position  as  illustrator, 
political  and/or  sports  esumonist.  Wide 
range  of  experience  as  teacher,  agenc; 
and  studio  artist.  Has  sold  to  national 
and  foreign  satirical  publications.  Box 
443,  Eklitor  ft  Ibiblisher. 


CARTOONIST  —  Idea  man;  productive 
worker;  wants  to  work  with  syndicated 
cartoonist  or  newspaper.  Box  539,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


YOUNG  WRITER  —  Excellent  growth  j 
opportunity  with  Washington,  D.C. 
tr^e  association  for  volatile  telecom¬ 
munications  industry.  Write  weekly  ' 
newsletter,  press  releases  and  other 
miscellaneous  PR  tasks.  Prefer  college 
grad  with  1-2  years’  experience.  De-  i 
manding  job  with  good  benefits,  ex-  | 
cellent  imtential.  Salary  $8600-$9000. 
Send  resumd  and  work  samples  to  Box 
702,  Eklitor  ft  Publisher.  | 


PERSONNEL  AVAILABLE 

Academic 


NY  PR  EDCEXIUnVE/ PLAYWRIGHT 
wants  college  teaching  post  Sept.  '69. 
Eight  yerfrs’  PR  and  newspaper  ex¬ 
perience;  3  years’  college  teaching. 
BSJ  and  MA.  Box  632,  Eklitor  ft  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


COLLEGE  J-INSTRUCTOR  seeks 
teaching  or  publicity  post  while  earn¬ 
ing  Ph.D.  Media  experience.  B.A., 
M.A.  Box  599,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


WANT  A  "REAL  PRO?"  Retired  ! 
American  newsman,  30  years’  all-round  I 
experience — now  completing  third  year 
as  journalism  professor  in  Asia — re-  ■ 
turning  .States  in  June.  Box  687,  Elditor  ' 
ft  Publisher. 


Administrative 


LIBERAL  Republican  editor-manager 
produces  interesting,  accurate,  profit¬ 
able  daily  on  time.  Box  662,  &litor  ft 
Ebiblisher. 


Assistant 

PUBLISHER 

Presently  employed  on  a  large  group 
of  semi-weeklies  surrounding  a  major 
metroix>Iitan  ares.  Proven  record  in  all 
aspects  of  newspaper  work.  Seeking 
similar  position  on  small  to  medium¬ 
sized  daily.  All  replies  strictly  conf- 
dential.  Box  647,  Nitor  ft  Publisher. 


ARTIST 

Newspaper  artist — Spots,  illustrations, 
editorial  cartoons.  Box  461,  Eklitor  ft 
Publisher. 


Circulation 

MB.  PUBLISHER;  Do  you  need  an 
organizer  to  train  personnel — teach  car¬ 
riers  to  sell — big  gains  for  promotion 
dollars?  Ambitious  circulator  available 
now  I  Write  Box  673,  Editor  ft  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGE®  of  60M 
plus  wants  to  relocate.  18  years'  a.m.. 
p.m.,  all  phases  of  circulation.  Box 
651,  Eklitor  ft  Publisher. 


YOUNG  (33),  presently  country  circula¬ 
tion  manager  with  Zone  5  daily  (38,000 
ABC)  in  very  competitive  area.  Must 
advance.  Will  relocate.  Want  No.  1  or 
No.  2  position  with  opportunity.  Box 
673,  Eklitor  ft  Publisher. 


AGGRESSIVE  Circulation  Dircctor- 
(k>nsultant  desires  No.  1  or  No.  2 
spot.  Thoroughly  experienced  in  all 
phases ;  heavy  on  training  and  prom(r 
tion.  Traveling  is  no  problem.  Would 
consider  sales  organization  or  public 
relations.  30  years’  experience.  Box  694, 
Eklitor  ft  Publisher. 


Classified  Advertising 


3.VYEAR-OLD  AD  DIRECTTOR  of  New 
England  daily  desires  to  reloc.-ite  in 
Florida.  14  years’  experience  in  (')aMi- 
fied,  national  and  display.  Available 
for  personal  interview.  Write  Box  696, 
Eklitor  ft  Publisiier. 


Display  Advertising 


FROM  BACKSHOP 
TO  FRONT  OFFICE 
Ago  37,  college  educated.  We.  tern- 
reared,  New  York-based  ad  sales  ex¬ 
ecutive,  has  grown  in  the  business  from 
the  backshop;  desires  ad  manager-^ 
tional  manager’s  position  on  t-iajiw 
newspaper.  Interview  ANPA.  Call  busi¬ 
ness  hours  (212)  661-6262.  ext.  68. 
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IN  ALL  NEWSPAPER  DEPARTMENTS  AND  ALLIED  CRAFTS 


ad  m  vnager  or  director,  21 

^ri'  nawipaper  experience.  Age  43. 
OotiU  'linK  record.  Excellent  refer- 
(oeet.  Iieeuni4  on  request.  Box  683, 
Bditor  A  Publisher. 


PROFIT  BUILDER 
Top-fliK'ht,  hiKh-quality  ad  director  will- 
iuA  to  relocate  now  for  career  op- 
portun  ly  as,  or  leadins  to,  general 
■snsK  r  or  assistant  publisher  of  daily 
or  *rouP  of  weeklies.  Thorough  knowl- 
td(e  and  experience  in  major  daily 
■Mtm  and  suburban  weekly  markets. 
Ssspei'led,  proven  ability  in  heavy>com- 
pttitive  retail,  classified  and  national 
oil  revenue  develuiiment,  sales  and 
training. 

Qualified  background  in  promotion,  re- 
Mtrch  and  presentation.  Related  ex¬ 
perience  with  offset  and  letterpress 
production.  No  personal  problems.  Able 
to  de\(>te  full-time;  take-charge  engery 
to  your  newspai>er(s).  D^iendable  fam¬ 
ily  man,  age  35,  with  14  years'  con- 
liitenl  major-league  newspaper  record 
and  references.  Box  691,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


SUCCES.SFUL  DISPLAY  SALES  gal 
wants  relocate  Zone  9.  Ten  years'  ex¬ 
perience  in  sales  copy  and  layout, 
handling  major  accounts.  Gilt-edge 
references.  Box  679,  Ekiitor  &  I^lb- 
lisber. 


Editorial 


NYC  HIGHSCHOOL  ENG.  TEACHER 
with  J-background,  seeking  summer  job 
writing  and/or  editing  in  N.Y.C.  metro- 

Elitan  area.  Former  college  editor. 

lowledge  of  layout,  makeup;  imagin- 
stion.  Professional  experience  (inchid- 
Ing  sports),  publishing;  clippings,  ref- 
ersnees.  Marc  Bloom,  2445  Bragg  St., 
Brooklyn,  N.Y.— 11235. 

EZEX7UTIVB  EDITOR;  Seasoned  pro¬ 
fessional  who  has  directed  76-man  staff 
on  top  daily  and  is  experienced  in  all 
phase-  of  newsroom  management.  Now 
oorporate  executive  but  highly  moti- 
rated  to  return  to  journalism  in  re- 
iponsible  position.  Age  44,  family.  Big 
Ten  degree.  Box  594,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


TOMAN  REPORTER — 2  years'  exitwi- 
race  suburban  daily,  state  capital  wire 
lervice,  seeks  q>ot  on  daily,  east  or 
west ;  good  on  government,  features. 
M.S.j.  Box  644,  ^itor  &  Publisher. 


TASHINGTON,  D.  C.  .  .  .  Writer, 
editor,  news  executive  and  adminis¬ 
trator,  with  15  years'  experience  in 
sation's  capital  and  exceptional  record 
of  accomplishment,  seeks  new  opportu¬ 
nity.  Boot  589,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


BLAH  —  That's  what  most  religion 
reporting  is  today  —  I.e.,  ministers 
dedicating  silos  and  fund-raising  for 
cloisters  in  the  Congo.  Want  to  try  a 
new  approach?  Then  try  me  I  I  have 
laarching,  unorthodox  ideas  and  will 
oorcise  the  blahs.  Eight  years'  experi¬ 
ence.  Box  693,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


10  YEARS'  OF  PROVEN  ABIUTY 
^  made  me  $10,000  Mews  Editor  on 
Sedition  BOM  daily.  Sharp  heads  my 
epeciality  —  bright  layouts  my  trade- 
Bark.  Not  hunting  empty  chair  on 
copy  desk.  Offset  experience.  Family 
Ban.  References.  Box  639,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


VETERAN  NEWS  EXBCU’nVE  with 
Mency,  dailies,  foreign  service  and  ex- 
MomiUism  professor,  looking  for  place 
In  Area  1,  2,  3  or  4.  Approaching  60, 
let  no  need  for  pension  plan,  fringe 
lenefita,  etc.  Already  taken  care  of. 

Speech  writer  for  two  former  gover- 
non,  plus  PRO  dalhling.  Bight  years' 

B  executive  in  industry  backs  up  ad- 
I  siaistrative  comi>etence.  Incidentally,  I 
"  cia  edit  and  write  copy,  including 
ctitorials.  Why  am  I  looking?  I  am 
■Imply  tired  of  doing  nothing.  Box  612, 

Uitor  ft  Publisher. 
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Editorial 

Editorial  | 

SPORTS  WRITER  seeks  sports  editor's 
position  on  small-town  p.m.  newspaper. 
Fellowship  student.  Strong  on  promo¬ 
tion,  major  sports.  Please  write  Na¬ 
tional  Baseball  Congress.  Box  1420, 
Wichita.  Kans.— 67201. 

EXPERIE24CED  REPORTER  desires 
to  locate  in  Zone  2,  3,  4.  Prefer  police- 
court,  sports,  aviation,  political.  Con¬ 
scientious.  Fine  references.  Single,  50. 
Box  684,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

STRONG  WRITER-REPORTER,  hon¬ 
ors  B.A.,  20's,  seeks  post  in  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  area.  One  year's  experience  at 
top  media.  Camera,  wires.  Box  671, 
Eklitor  ft  Publisher. 

EIDITOR,  managing  profitable  Califor¬ 
nia  weekly,  prefers  Pacific  Northwest 
plus  profit-sharing.  Will  consider 
Alaska.  Box  616,  Eklitor  ft  Publisher. 

WRITER  —  Young,  energetic,  with 
mixed  media  (radio-TV-newspapers) 
background,  wants  a  challenging  job 
in  Washington,  D.C.  area.  Some  travel 
considered  a  bonus.  Box  631,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

WHIZ  WITH  WEEKLIE.S  —  Editor.  ' 
26,  five  years'  experience,  can  do  it 
all.  Ph:  (AC  212)  758-5996  or  758-6408, 
or  write  Mike  Luckman,  58  E.  55th  St.,  | 
New  York,  N.Y.  10022. 

CHALLENGING  REPORTING  SPOT 
city  staff  Eastern  metro  daily,  PR  or 
publications  job,  is  sought  by  eager- 
to-work  family  man,  24.  B.A.  govern-  , 
ment,  M.S.J.  pending,  1-year  daily  ex¬ 
perience,  camera  skill.  Box  682,  ^itor 
ft  Publisher. 

REPORTER.  32,  five  years'  metro  ex¬ 
perience.  seeks  N.Y.C.,  D.C.,  or  over¬ 
seas  job.  Top  clips.  M.A.  Widely- 
traveM.  Box  626,  ^itor  ft  Publisher. 

ENTHUSIASTIC  AND  PERCEPTIVE 
YOUNG  JOURNALIST,  24, 
seeks  writing  job  on  quality  publica¬ 
tion  near  Chicago  or  Detroit.  M.A. 
Journalism.  Have  edited  weekly,  free¬ 
lanced  nationally,  won  prizes.  Good 
photegrapher.  Elxpertise — urban  prob¬ 
lems,  finance,  sports.  Box  614,  Elditor 
ft  Publisher. 

REPORTER-I'EiATURE  WRITER.  28. 
B.A.,  M.A.  Journalism,  seeks  CHAL¬ 
LENGE.  No  clerk-typist  spot.  Navy 
veteran.  E'our  years'  experience — sports,  i 
I>ulire,  government,  features,  photo-  ; 
graphy.  Clippings,  references.  Prefer 
sports  and  Florida,  but  Zones  3.  4,  6. 

8  O.K.  Available  June  30.  Box  704. 
Editor  ft  Publisher. 

DEISKMAN  —  Fast,  accurate.  Strong 
on  tight  copy,  incisive  heads,  horizontal 
layouts,  direction  and  training  of  re- 
!  porters.  (203)  327-9195  after  9  p.m. 

LOOKING  E’OR  STIMULATING,  chal¬ 
lenging  news  job;  26  years'  experience 
on  dailies,  from  reporter  to  managing 
editor  to  editor;  hold  Master's  degree; 

15  years'  experience  in  editorial  writ¬ 
ing.  coiumn  writing:  now  own  weekly, 
but  have  desire  to  get  back  into  daily 
field  or  into  college  teaching.  Write 
Box  681,  Eklitor  ft  Publisher, 

WOMEIN'S  FEIATURES— College  grad. 
26,  creative,  imaginative;  two  years' 
general  assignment  on  100,000  daily; 
seeks  feature  writing  spot  on  metro¬ 
politan  daily.  Also  versatile  with  cam¬ 
era.  Chart  Area  2  or  9.  Box  657,  Ekl¬ 
itor  ft  Publisher. 

YOUNG.  CREA'nVE  JOURNALIST 
seeks  writing  or  editing  opportunity 
with  newspaper  or  PR.  Eixperience  with 
daily,  weekly,  industry  publications. 
Married.  J-grad.  Zones  1,  2.  6,  9. 
R.  Sympson,  526-14th  St.,  Rockford, 
III.— 61108.  (AC  816)  963-.3714  after 
5:30  p.m.  i 

EX-MANAGING  EDITOR  of  small 
daily  —  now  in  PR  —  seeks  top  news 
job  on  small  or  medium  Midwest  daily. 
Will  run  news  side,  write  editorials, 
take  part  community  affairs.  Small¬ 
town  native,  A.B.,  SDX,  family.  Box 
649,  Eklitor  ft  Publisher. 

ENERGETIC  YOUNG  WOMAN  desires 
newspaper  or  publication  i>osition.  Ex- 
Iierience  as  managing  editor,  night 
editor  large  university  daily;  major 
field  Asian  studies.  Interested  overseas. 
Zone  8  or  9.  Box  627,  Eklitor  ft  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

REPORTEHl-PHOTOGRAPHER  seeks  ' 
job  on  Florida  afternoon  newspaper  in  i 
coastal  city.  J-School  grad,  experienced, 
age  32.  Box  689,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 

EDITOR  and  special  assistant  —  hus¬ 
band/wife  team  —  have  18  months' 
left  on  current  commitment.  Want 
permanent  location  with  no  extended 
travel.  Offset  experience<l.  Box  678,  Ekl¬ 
itor  ft  Publisher. 

DEGREE.  VETERAN,  EXPERIENCE 
Wants  reporting  spot  on  small  daily. 
Contact  Jim  Fienup,  Y.M.C.A.,  Glovers- 
ville,  N.  Y.— 12078.  (618)  GL  4-9993. 

CALIFORNIA  NEWSWOMAN  wants 

1  or  2  month's  summer  work  —  any 
zone.  Imaginative  pictures;  good  digger 
for  features ;  also  experienced  on  Justo- 
writer.  Box  653,  Eklitor  ft  Publisher. 

Miscellaneous 

PART-TIME:  Connecticut  man,  mid- 
40's,  wishes  to  supplement  ad  man¬ 
agement  income  in  spare  time.  MBA 
1968.  What  have  you.  Box  669,  Eklitor 
ft  Publisher. 

OUTDOOR  EIDITOR — Let's  join  forces 
and  tell  your  readers  where  the  action 
is.  Good,  solid  news  reporting  in  the 
outdoor  field  —  that's  my  specialty. 
Camping,  hunting,  fishing  is  booming. 
Don't  go  to  press  another  day  without 
filling  the  need  in  your  area  for  out¬ 
door  reporting.  Box  622,  Eklitor  ft  Pub¬ 
lisher, 

Operators — Machinists 

HEAD  JIACHINIST— EXPERT  on  all 
ITS,  Computers,  EHektrons  and  hot- 
metal  machinery ;  very  good  knowl¬ 
edge  of  electricity  and  electronics;  abil¬ 
ity  to  teach  and  organize.  Family  man. 
Union.  Zone  open.  Top  offers  only.  Box 
69,  Eklitor  ft  ^blisher. 

AVAILABLE  IMME3DIATELY I  Bright, 
fast-moving  B.A.  —  20's  —  seeks  chal¬ 
lenging  ixisition  in  Baltimore-Washing- 
ton  area.  Ebcperience  with  news,  fea¬ 
tures,  free-lance  photo,  40M  North 
Jersey  daily.  Box  601,  Eklitor  ft  Pub¬ 
lisher, 

UNO  OPERATOR— Reliable  producer; 
accurate;  middleaged.  Seek  job  in  union 
shop  wiUt  ITU  Industrial  Pension.  Box 
636,  Eklitor  ft  Publisher, 

MAGAZINE  WRITING  POSmON 
wanted  by  weekly,  award-winning  news 
editor.  B.A.  Journalism.  Excellent  ref¬ 
erences.  Box  637,  Eklitor  ft  Publisher. 

SCAN-A-(niAVER  OPERATOR  ex- 
imrieneed,  with  a  knowledge  of  news 
photography.  I  am  21,  a  quick  learner 
who  will  accept  a  position  as  photo¬ 
grapher  or  engraver,  I  will  relocate 
anywhere  in  Zones  1  or  2.  Box  8,  Ekl¬ 
itor  ft  Ehiblisher. 

CITY  HALL/POLinCAL  reporter  in 
40M  city  desires  larger,  more  challeng¬ 
ing  beat.  Strong  interest  in  urban 
affairs.  J-sehool,  jwlitical  science,  his¬ 
tory  background.  Strong  with  a  camera. 
Married.  26,  and  willing  to  relocate  in 
right  city  with  aggressive,  forward- 
looking  newspaper.  Box  621,  Editor  ft 
Publiwer. 

Photography 

OETSE7T  CAMEIRAMAN  seeks  position 
in  or  near  Ohio;  some  press  experience. 
With  same  newspaper  more  than  dec¬ 
ade.  Minimum:  $3-an-hour.  Box  641, 
Editor  ft  Publisher. 

WINNEHt  OF  PRIZES  for  features, 
photos,  wants  creative  spot  on  daily  or 
magazine.  Box  618,  Eklitor  ft  Publisher. 

Pretsmen—Stereotypers 

PRESS  ft  STEREO  FOREMAN 
Young  man — pressroom  and  stereotype 
department  foreman — desires  to  go 
back  to  Zone  3  or  4.  Presently  fore¬ 
man  of  100,000  circulation  daily  in 
Zone  1,  Excellent  references.  Box  83, 
Editor  ft  Publisher. 


STEREOTYPER,  in  30's,  with  same 
company  more  than  a  decade,  seeks 
Midwest  job  at  minimum  $3.26  an  hour. 
Box  476,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


WEB-OFFSET  PRESSMAN— Goss  Ur¬ 
banite  or  Suburban  presses  preferred ; 
with  plate  and  stripping  experience. 
H.  L.  Wilson,  Rte.  3,  Hillcrest  Dr., 
Festus,  Missouri — 63028. 


Printers 

COMBINATION  Press-Stereo  Foreman 
21  years'  experience  on  Goss.  Scott. 
Hoe  ^d  tubular  presses.  Dssira  reloca¬ 
tion  in  Zones  4  or  6.  College  education : 
family ;  union-trained.  Prefer  open 
shop.  Box  237,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


COMPETENT  FOREMAN  wanU  posi¬ 
tion  with  challenge.  Complete  working 
knowledge  of  composing  room ;  some 
press,  commercial  work.  PR  ability. 
Consider  all.  Confidential.  Resumd. 
Zones  6-3.  Box  822,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


HAVE  ENGRAVING  or  offset  prob¬ 
lems?  Fully  qualified  all-around  en¬ 
graver  and  offset  cameraman  wishes 
to  relocate.  Experienced  in  process 
color  and  management.  Box  859,  IMi- 
tor  ft  Publisher. 


SUPERINTENDENT 
COMPOSING  ROOM 

Available  immediately!  Familiar  with 
computers,  cold-type  and  hot-type ; 
some  press  and  stereo,  offset,  Resumd 
on  request.  Box  695,  Editor  ft  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


SHIRT-SLEEVE  EXECU'nVE 
Man  with  good  background  in  offset 
cold-type  printing  and  letterpress  de¬ 
sires  job  with  company  with  growth 
potential  but  needing  a  shirt-sleeve  ex¬ 
ecutive  to  really  get  them  rolling. 
perienced  from  original  to  out-the-door 
quality  products.  Box  661,  Eklitor  ft 
Publisher, 


GOING  COLD? 

Let  me  save  you  moimy.  16  years' 
printing  experience  hot  and  cold  type; 
computerized-photo  composition  includ¬ 
ing  mark-up,  paste-up.  Photon  and 
Linofllm.  Family  man,  37,  college. 
Rqsumd  on  request.  Box  649,  Eklitor  ft 
Publisher. 


CAPABLE  ENGRAVING  FOREMAN 
with  many  years'  experience  in  all 
phases  of  m<^ern  processes  wishes  to 
relocate  in  a  warmer  climate,  prefer¬ 
ably  Southern  city  with  a  newspaper. 
Box  241,  Eklitor  ft  Publisher. 


TROUBLE  SHOOTEiR,  age  86.  Are  you 
having  labor  problems?  18  years'  news¬ 
paper  experience,  all  phases,  hot  or 
cold,  plus  computerized  ad  mark-up 
(216)  943-7256 

MECHANICAL  LUPEKINTENDENT— 
11  years'  experience;  country  trained, 
ambitious,  capable,  conscientious,  suc¬ 
cessful.  Fine  production  and  cost  rec¬ 
ord.  Strong  in  hot  type  TTS  operation ; 
could  grasp  cold  type  challenge.  Family 
man,  age  30.  Desire  greater  opportun¬ 
ity.  Go^  references.  Box  623,  Eklitor 
&  Publisher. 

EXPERIENCED  FOREMAN— familiar 
new  processes;  coet-conscious;  some 
press  knowledge.  Ready  for  work.  Box 
699,  Elditor  ft  Publisher. 


Production 

PRODUCTION  MANAGEHl  .  .  .  prob¬ 
lem-solver;  knowledgre  hot  and  cold 
type,  offset  operation,  computers;  cost- 
conscious.  Available  at  once.  For 
resum4  write  Box  697.  Eklitor  ft  Pub¬ 
lisher. 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 

Press  Councils,  Yes  or  No 


Washington,  D.C. 

Members  of  the  American  So¬ 
ciety  of  Newspaper  Editors 
heard  a  panel  discussion  on 
“Local  Press  Councils”  but  did 
not  get  any  answer  to  the  ques¬ 
tion. 

David  N.  Schutz  from  the 
Redwood  City  (Calif.)  Tribune 
reported  the  local  council  there 
was  not  renewed  after  nine 
months  of  performance. 

Henry  MacLeod  of  the  Seattle 
Times  said  the  one  in  his  city 
which  had  a  more  narrow,  spe¬ 
cialized  approach  to  racial  prob¬ 
lems  only,  was  renewed  after 
six  months  and  is  being  financed 
by  the  local  newspapers  and 
television  stations. 

David  Berger,  an  attorney 
from  Bend,  Ore.,  the  moderator 
of  his  local  council,  said  frank¬ 
ly  he  did  not  know'  how'  good  it 
is.  In  introducing  the  panel, 
Charles  L.  Bennett  of  the  Okla¬ 
homa  City  Oklahoman  and 
Times,  said  that  local  press 
councils  have  no  direct  pow'er 
except  that  of  persuasion  and  it 
has  been  found,  he  said,  that 
papers  willing  to  have  them  are 
usually  the  ones  that  don’t  need 
them.  They  are  designed,  he 
said,  to  improve  relations  be¬ 
tween  new’spapers  (the  press) 
and  their  readers — to  help  news¬ 
papers  understand  community 
problems  better  and  to  do  a 
better  job,  and  to  help  the  com¬ 
munity  understand  its  new'spa- 
pers  better. 

Dr.  Keneth  Starck,  School  of 
Journalism,  Southern  Illinois 
University,  wrho  has  been  in¬ 
volved  in  two  community  press 
councils  said  they  have  been 
formed  by  people  who  w'ant  a 
gfood  press  to  become  better. 

Giving  a  brief  history  of  the 
councils  he  cited  the  “nudge” 
by  the  Commission  on  Freedom 
of  the  Press  in  1947,  the  pro¬ 
posal  by  Barry  Bingham  of  the 
Louisville  Courier- Journal  and 
Times  in  1963,  and  four  years 
later  establishment  of  the  Mel- 
lett  Fund  for  a  Free  and  Re¬ 
sponsible  Press  with  a  bequest 
from  Lowell  Mellett,  editor  and 
columnist  who  died  in  1960,  The 
fund  amounted  to  $40,000  which 
Mellett  wanted  to  be  used  in 
some  way  to  help  the  press  be¬ 
come  more  responsible  to  its 
public  while  at  the  same  time 
preserving  press  freedom. 

“Local  press  councils  admin¬ 
istered  by  neighboring  univer¬ 
sities — that  was  the  instrument 
chosen  by  the  directors  of  the 
Mellett  Fund,”  he  said.  It 
supported  for  a  year  four 
press  councils  in  Redwood  City, 
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and  Bend  both  administered  by 
Stanford  University,  and  in 
Cairo  and  Sparta,  Ill.,  both  ad¬ 
ministered  by  Southern  Illinois 
University.  Two  other  special- 
purpose  councils  were  estab¬ 
lished  in  the  summer  of  1968  in 
Seattle  and  in  St.  Louis. 

Dr.  Franck  said  that  four  of 
the  councils  which  are  purely 
advisory  are  continuing — the 
two  in  Illinois,  the  ones  in  Bend 
and  Seattle.  Although  their  re¬ 
sults  are  still  being  gauged 
“they  have  helped  the  Meka  in 
adjusting  the  dials  on  something 
called  ‘press  resiwnsibility’  and 
bringing  into  sharper  focus  the 
ingredients  that  give  substance 
and  definition  to  press  responsi¬ 
bility,”  he  said. 

M  r.  Schutz  said  the  paper  had 
no  knowledge  of  who  was  being 
selected  for  the  council  and  he 
found  that  in  meetings  most  of 
them  Wei'S  polite  but  not  help¬ 
ful.  If  there  had  been  more  free- 
swinging  conversations  he  felt 
it  would  have  been  helpful,  but 
it  happened  only  once.  He  said 
there  is  an  opportunity  for  such 
councils  but  in  his  case  the  par- 
ticijiants  were  too  kind  and 
gentle. 

Mr.  MacLeod  said  the  Seattle 
approach  was  the  “rifle”  ap¬ 
proach  to  one  topic,  that  of  the 
rc’ation  of  the  press  to  the  black 
community.  It  was  free  swing¬ 
ing  with  no  holds  barred,  he 
said.  Members  of  the  council 
ranged  from  members  of  the 
Black  Panthers  and  “Snick”  to 
a  black  judge  and  a  black  min¬ 
ister.  He  said  that  a  better  un¬ 
derstanding  came  out  of  it  on 
both  sides  and  there  were  satis- 
factorj'  results  so  that  the  two 
newspapers  and  the  four  tele¬ 
vision  stations  took  over  the  fi¬ 
nancing  for  another  six  months 
when  the  original  grant  of 
.$5000  was  spent. 

Mr.  Berger,  an  attorney,  re¬ 
cited  the  membership  of  the 
Bend  Council  from  surgeon  to 
lumberman,  new  car  dealer, 
high  school  senior  and  a  former 
Miss  Oregon,  among  others.  It 
was  his  opinion  that  the  news¬ 
paper  “makes  a  town  tick — it  is 
the  head  watch  factory”  and 
that  any  citizen  representing 
from  one  to  a  dozen  special  in¬ 
terest  groups  wants  to  be  a 
lobbyist  and  talk  to  the  editor. 
He  said  the  biggest  lobby  a 
newspaper  editor  faces  is  his 
readers.  But  Mr.  Berger 
wasn’t  sure  of  how  good  the 
council  idea  is,  as  yet. 

Mr.  Bennett  asked  if  council 
members  catch  on  to  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  maintaining  accuracy 


and  balance  in  the  news  and  Mr. 
MacLeod  reported  it  was  a  ma¬ 
jor  subject  in  his  council.  “The 
blacks  say  the  press  doesn’t  tell 
it  like  it  is  particularly  in  po¬ 
lice  stories,”  he  said.  Admitting 
that  he  looked  into  it  and  be¬ 
came  convinced  there  is  some 
truth  to  it.  Reporters  must  go 
beyond  the  police  report  to  find 
out  w'hat  happened,  he  said. 

Mr.  Starck  volunteered  that 
evaluating  a  council  is  difficult 
because  one  has  to  connect  what 
happens  to  what  caused  it.  In 
one  community,  he  reported, 
public  attitudes  were  surveyed 
before  and  after  the  council  had 
operated  for  a  year  and  it  was 
found  that  in  most  areas  public 


Ad  selling 
doesn’t  open 
lawsuit  door 


Out-of-state  newspapers  have 
been  relieved  from  defending  a 
libel  action  in  New  York  by  the 
ruling  of  a  special  referee  in 
Supreme  Court. 

Gerald  Mazur  held  that  rep¬ 
resentation  of  newspapers  for 
the  solicitation  of  advertising 
does  not  constitute  “doing  busi¬ 
ness”  in  the  state. 

The  use  of  independent  agen¬ 
cies  as  conduits  is  insufficient  to 
sustain  the  conclusion  that  any 
of  the  defendants  in  the  action 
are  amenable  to  process  for  any 
cause  of  action  that  may  be 
alleged  against  them,  Mazur 
ruled. 

Newspaper  companies  in  vari- 
osu  parts  of  the  country — At¬ 
lanta,  Cleveland,  Nashville,  Nor¬ 
folk,  Augusta,  Lexington,  Luf¬ 
kin,  Clarksburg,  Bristol,  among 
them — were  being  sued  by  A.  D. 
Sutton  Su  Sons  for  disseminat¬ 
ing  allegedly  defamatory  ma¬ 
terial  concerning  an  imported 
doll  sold  by  Sutton.  It  was  re¬ 
ported  that  the  doll  was  made 
of  inflamatory  material  and 
gave  off  toxic  fumes  if  brought 
in  contact  with  heat.  Named 
among  the  newspaper  defen¬ 
dants  was  Giant  Tiger  Stores 
of  Ohio,  w’ho  placed  advertising 
in  which  the  claims  were  made. 

E.  W.  Scripps  Co.  (Scripps- 
Howard  Newspapers)  was 
dropped  as  a  defendant,  by 
stipulation.  Service  of  the  sum¬ 
mons  and  complaint  was  not 
made  against  three  New  York 
City  newspapers  although  they 
had  been  named  as  defendants. 

The  contention  was  made  by 
the  law  firm  of  Townley,  Up¬ 
dike,  Carter  &  Rodgers  that  the 
other  newspaper  defendants 
were  foreign  corporations;  they 
are  not  licensed  to  do  business 
in  New  York. 


attitudes  toward  the  press  had 
not  changed  except  that  the 
public  began  placing  more  con¬ 
fidence  in  the  leadership  o  the 
press.  He  declined  to  say  there 
was  cause  and  effect.  In  another 
content  study  he  said  it  was 
found  that  more  local  news  was 
being  placed  on  page  one  and 
there  were  more  editorials  on 
local  subjects  probably  as  a  re¬ 
sult  of  council  comment  and 
criticism. 

Mr.  Berger  felt  the  council’s 
existence  must  be  publicized  so 
that  everyone  knows  it  is  there. 
Mr.  MacLeod  said  the  black 
members  in  Seattle  refus<‘d  to 
have  their  names  identified  with 
it.  In  Redwood  City  it  was  the 
plan  of  the  organizers  never  to 
publish  anything  about  it. 

Barry  Bingham  recalled  that 
his  original  suggestion  had  in¬ 
cluded  a  proposal  that  the  ccmn- 
cils  go  on  television  four  times  a 
year  to  report  to  the  public.  It 
was  revealed  there  are  no  Ude- 
vision  stations  in  Redwood  City 
or  Bend.  Mr.  Bennett  expressed 
an  interest  in  whether  such  re¬ 
porters  would  lie  sponsored  or 
carried  as  a  public  service. 

We  commend  for  additional 
reading  or  pi-ess  councils  a 
monograph  by  Donald  E.  Brig- 
nolo  at  the  University  of  Mis¬ 
souri  School  of  Journalism 
which  has  just  been  published 
by  the  Freedom  of  Information 
Center  there. 


...the  newspaper 
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Gannett  Group 
From  Coast 
To  Coast 
To  Coast 

(and  in  between) 

GANNETT  CO.,  INC 

newspaper/ radio/television 

55  Exchange  St.,  Rochester,  New  York 


When  the  Pensacola  newspapers  (*)  join 
the  Gannett  Group,  that  growing  national  com¬ 
munications  company  will  begin  serving 
another  thriving  coastal  area. 

Gannett  newspapers  stretch  from  East 
Coast  to  West,  and  in  between,  serving  some 
1 ,400,000  reader  families  every  day.  More 
than  one-fourth  of  those  are  new  to  the  Gannett 
Group  in  the  last  three  years. 


Florida.  There  TODAY,  the  Space  Age  News¬ 
paper  established  in  1966,  tops  50,000 
circulation  along  100  miles  of  Florida  coast. 

•  Inland,  at  bustling  Rockford,  Illinois. 
The  Register-Republic  and  Star,  acquired  in 
1967,  reach  into  100,000  midwestern  homes 
daily. 

•  On  the  Pacific,  at  San  Bernardino,  Cali¬ 
fornia.  The  Sun  and  Telegram,  a  1969  acquisi¬ 
tion,  serve  80,000  families  in  Southern  Cali¬ 
fornia's  rich  resort  and  industrial  area. 

•  On  the  Gulf,  at  Pensacola,  Florida.  The 
News  and  Journal's  90,000  circulation  blankets 
the  booming  Florida  panhandle. 

From  coast  to  coast  to  coast  and  in  be¬ 
tween,  the  34  Gannett  daily  newspapers  are 
on  the  Go. 

*  On  April  2,  1969,  Gannett  f«ach«d  ogr»«m«nt  in  principle  lor  pwrcKote  of 
the  Pentocolo  newipoperi,  lorgett  in  the  Perry  Group 
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These  are  two  of  25  “State¬ 
ments  of  Principles  and 
olicies”  adopted  by 
cripps-Howard  Editors  and 
ditorial  Executives  at  a 
inference  late  in  1968. 


Civil  Rights: 

‘We  believe  in  an  equal  appli¬ 
cation  of  law  and  the  free  right 
to  vote  without  interference. 

We  believe  in  equal  opportuni¬ 
ties  in  all  phases  of  life,  espe¬ 
cially  in  employment,  education 
and  housing.  We  believe  in 
complete  freedom  to  move 
anywhere  in  the  public  sector 
of  society. 

Whenever  such  rights  are 
denied,  it  is  the  ultimate 
responsibility  of  the  Federal 
Government  to  insure  that 
such  rights  are  secured  for 
all  persons.” 


Education: 

‘It  is  the  obligation  of  American 
society  to  assure  that  every 
child  has  equal  opportunity  for 
full  development  of  his  talents. 
To  that  end,  we  support  pro¬ 
grams  to  provide  special 
educational  enrichment  to 
those  children  who  have,  for 
any  reason,  been  denied 
this  opportunity. 

It  is  our  hope  that  through 
these  programs  such  students 
may  become  useful  citizens, 
and  so  end  a  long  and  tragic 
waste  of  human  resources.” 


SCRIPPS'HOWARD  NEWSPAPERS 
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